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BOOK  XV. 


CHAP  I 

DEPARTURE  FROM  ROMB^  AND  JOURNEY  TO 
VENICE. 

OSWALD  read  Corinna's  letter  with 
deep  emotion.  He  was  agitated  by  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  various  sensations  :  some- 
times he  was  pained  by  the  picture  which 
she  drew  of  an  English  county,  and  was 
tortured  with  the  thought  that  such  a 
woman  could  never  be  happy  in  domestic 
life ;  at  others  he  pitied  her  sufferings,  and 
could  not  forbear  loving  and  admiring  the 
simplicity  with  which  she  related  them. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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He  likewise  felt  a  jealousy  of  the  sensations 
she  had  experienced  before  she  knew  hira, 
and  the  more  be  endeavoured  to  disguise 
this  emotion  from  himself,  the  more  he  was 
tormented  by  it.  He  was  particularly  af- 
flicted at  the  part  which  his  father  occu- 
pied in  this  history,  and  such  was  the  an- 
guish of  his  mind  that  he  neither  knew 
what  he  thought^  nor  what  he  did.  He 
abruptly  left  the  house,  it  was  about  noon, 
an  hour  in  which  nobody  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Naples,  the  heat  of  the  me- 
ridian sun  driving  every  living  creature 
into  the  shade.  He  proceeded  towards 
Portici,  whither  accident,  not  design,  di- 
rected his  steps,  and  the  scorching  sun- 
beams at  the  same  time  excited  and  dis- 
turbed his  ideas. 

Meanwhile  Corinna,  after  waiting  seve- 
ral hours,  could  no  longer  resist  her  ar- 
dent desire  to  see  Oswald.  She  entered 
his  apartment,  and  not  finding  him  there, 
his  absence  at  that  moment  filled  her  with 
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excessive  alarm.  She  saw  her  letter  lying 
upon  his  table,  and  not  doubting  that 
he  had  read  it  before  his  departure,  she 
imagined  that  he  was  gene  to  return  no 
more,  and  that  she  should  never  behold 
him  again.  Her  anxiety  became  almost 
insupportable  ;  she  resolved  to  wait,  and 
every  moment  increased  her  impatience. 
She  walked  with  hasty  step  up  and  down 
the  apartment,  and  suddenly  stopped  to 
listen  to  the  least  noise  that  might  an- 
nounce his  return.  At  length,  unable  any 
longer  to  endure  this  state  of  suspense, 
she  went  down  stairs  to  enquire  if  any  one 
had  seen  Lord  Nelvil,  and  which  way  he 
had  gone.  The  landlord  replied  that  Lord 
Nelvil  had  gone  towards  Portici,  but  that 
he  certainly  would  not  walk  far,  as  the 
sun's  heat  at  that  moment  was  liable  to 
produce  very  dangerous  effects.  This  ap- 
prehension served  to  increase  the  alarm  of 
Corinna,  who,  though  she  had  nothing  on 
her  head  to  protect  her  from  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  the  sun,  w  alked  out  at  ran- 
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dom  into  the  street.  The  broad  flag-stones 
of  Naples,  made  of  lava,  and  placed  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  effect 
of  the  heat  and  light,  burnt  her  feet  and 
dazzled  her  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rajs. 

She  had  no  intention  of  going  to  Porti- 
ci,  but  she  kept  proceeding,  and  gradually 
quickening  her  pace:  the  anguish  and  dis- 
tress of  her  mind  hurried  her  along.  Not 
a  creature  was  to  be  seen  on  the  way :  at 
this  hour  the  very  animals,  afraid  of  Na- 
ture, keep  themselves  concealed. 

Clouds  of  di^t  filled  the  air  at  the  least 
breath  of  wind,  or  when  the  lightest  ve- 
hicle passed  along  the  road.  The  colour 
of  the  fields,  covered  with  this  dust,  con- 
vened no  ideas  of  vegetation  or  of  life. 
Corinna  every  moment  felt  ready  to  fall ; 
she  did  not  meet  with  a  single  tree  against 
which  she  might  have  supported  herself, 
and  her  senses  began  to  be  affected  in  this 
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burning  desert.  She  had  but  a  few  steps 
to  go,  before  she  would  have  reached  the 
King's  palace,  beneath  the  porticoes  of 
which  she  would  have  found  a  grateful 
shade  and  water  to  refresh  herself.  But 
her  strength  failed;  in  vain  she  endeavour- 
ed to  proceed,  for  she  could  no  longer  see 
the  way.  She  was  seized  with  a  giddiness 
which  represented  a  thousand  lights,  more 
vivid  than  those  of  day,  dancing  around 
her  ;  these  were  all  at  once  succeeded  by  a 
cloud  which  enveloped  her  in  an  obscurity 
unaccompanied  with  coolness  :  a  burning 
thirst  consumed  her.  She  met  a  Lazzaro- 
ni,  the  only  hqman  creature  capable  of 
defying  at  that  moment  the  power  of  the 
climate,  and  she  requested  him  to  procure 
her  a  little  water.  The  man  seeing  a  fe- 
male so  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and 
the  elegance  of  her  dress,  alone,  in  such  a 
place,  and  at  such  an  hour,  bad  no  doubt 
that  she  was  mad,  and  ran  away  in  affright. 

Fortunately  at  this  instant  Oswald  wbls 
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returning  homeward,  and  his  car  caught 
at  a  distance  some  of  Corinna*s  accents. 
1  le  ran  towards  her,  and  received  her  sense- 
less in  his  arms ;  he  carried  her  in  this 
state  under  the  portico  of  the  palace  of 
Poriici,  and  by  his  attentions  and  tender- 
ness he  brought  her  to  herself. 

As  soon  as  she  knew  him,  she  said  to 
him,  still  under  the  influence  of  her  de- 
lirium :  ''  You  promised  not  to  leave  me 
without  my  consent.  I  may  perhaps  now 
appear  unworthy  of  your  affection,  but 
why  break  your  promise?"  '' Corinna," 
answered  Oswald,  ''  the  idea  of  leaving 
you  never  entered  my  mind  ;  I  only  want- 
ed to  reflect  on  our  condition,  and  to  col- 
lect myself  before  I  saw  you  again." — 
*'  Well  !"  rejoined  Corinna,  striving  to 
appear  composed,  ''  you  have  had  plenty 
of  time  during  these  dreadful  hours  which 
had  nearly  cost  me  my  life  :  tell  me  then 
what  you  have  resolved  to  do."  Oswald, 
alarmed  at  the  tone  of  Coriaua's  voice. 
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which  betrayed  the  emotion  of  her  heart, 
fell  oil  his  knees  before  her  and  said :  "  Co- 
rinua,  the  heart  of  your  friend  is  not 
changed ;  what  have  I  learnt  that  could 
extinguish  my  love  for  you  ?  But  listen — '* 
and  as  she  trembled  more  than  ever,  he 
earnestly  continued — ''Listen  without  ter- 
ror to  one  who  cannot  live  if  he  knows 
that  you  are  unhappy."—'^  Ah ! "  exclaim- 
ed Corinna^  *'  it  is  of  my  happiness  you 
are  speaking  ;  your  own  is  already  out  of 
the  question.  I  reject  not  your  pity  ;  at 
the  present  moment  I  have  occasion  for  it; 
but  do  you  think  that  it  is  for  this  alone 
I  am  desirous  of  living?" — "  No;  it  is  for 
love  that  we  will  both  live,"  said  Os- 
wald ;  "  I  will  return — "  "  You  will  re- 
turn?" interrupted  Corinna,  *'Ah!  then 
you  do  intend  to  leave  me !  What  has 
happened  ?  What  has  produced  this 
change  since  yesterday  ?  Wretched  crea- 
ture that  I  am  !"— ^'  My  dear  friend/' re- 
plied Oswald,  ''  cease  to  distress  yourself, 
and  sMlfer  me.  if  I  can,  to  explain  what  is 
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the  matter.  It  is  less,  much  less  than  jou 
imagine.  But/'  said  he,  striving  to  sup- 
port his  emotion  in  order  that  he  might 
explain  himself,  ''  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  know  my  father's  reasons  for  op- 
posing our  union  seven  years  ago.  He 
never  mentioned  the  subject  to  me,  but  his 
most  intimate  friend,  who  is  still  living  in 
England,  must  be  acquainted  with  his  mo- 
tives. If,  as  I  imagine,  they  depend  on 
circumstances  of  little  importance,  I  shall 
pay  no  attention  to  them  ;  I  shall  forgive 
you  for  having  quitted  the  country,  the 
noble  country  of  our  fathers  ;  I  shall  hope 
that  love  will  again  attach  you  to  it,  and 
that  you  will  prefer  domestic  felicity,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  heart,  to  the  splendor 
of  your  genius.  I  shall  hope  every  thing, 
and  shall  do  every  thing ;  but  if  my  father 
has  pronounced  against  you,  Corinna,  I  will 
never  be  the  husband  of  another^  but  nei- 
ther can  I  ever  be  yours." 

A  cold  perspiration  bedewed  Oswald's 
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forehead.  The  effort  he  had  made  to  dis- 
close his  sentiments  was  such,  that  Corin- 
na,  thinking  only  of  the  state  in  which  she 
beheld  him,  was  some  time  before  she  could 
reply;  then  seizing  his  hand,  she  said: 
"  What !  and  are  you  going  ?  Going  to 
England  without  me?"  Oswald  was  si- 
lent. **  Cruel  man  \"  exclaimed  Corinna, 
"  you  give  me  no  answer,  you  do  not  con- 
tradict what  I  say.  Ah  !  then  it  must  be 
true  !  Alas  !  though  I  say  so,  still  I  cannot 
believe  it."  "  Thanks  to  your  care,"  said 
Oswald,  "  I  have  recovered  a  life  which. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  losing;  that  life  be- 
longs to  ray  country  in  time  of  war.  If 
I  can  unite  myself  to  you,  we  will  not 
part,  and  I  will  restore  you  to  your  name 
and  rank  in  England,  If  this  too  happy 
destiny  be  denied  me,  I  will  return  to  the 
enjoyment  of  peace  in  Italy;  I  will  remain 
long  with  you,  and  will  not  change  your 
condition  in  any  respect  except  by  giving 
you  one  more  faithful  friend,"  "  Ah  !" 
said  Corinna,  ''  you  will  not  change  my 
B  5 
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condition  when  you  have  become  rtiy  only 
interest  in  the  worlds,  when  I  have  drunk 
of  that  intoxicating  potion  which  dispenses 
either  happiness  or  death  !   But  tell  me,  at 
leasts  when  is  your  departure  to  take  place? 
How  many  days  have  I  still  left?"   "  Dear 
friend/'  said  Oswald^  pressing  her  to  his 
heart,  "  I  protest  that  I  will  not  leave  you 
these  three  months,  and  perhaps  not  even 
then — "  ''  Three  months ! "  exclaimed  Co- 
rinna^  ''  then  I  have  all  that  time  to  live; 
"tis  a  long  time — a  longer  than  I  had  ex- 
pected.    Come,  I  am  better,  three  months 
are  something,"  said  she,  with  a  mixture 
of  pain  and  joy,  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  Oswald.    Both  then  silently 
entered  a  carriage,  Avhich  conveyed  them 
to  Naples. 
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ON  (heir  arrival  at  the  hotel,  they  found 
the  prince  Castcl-Forte  waiting  for  them. 
A  report  was  circulated  that  Lord  Nelvil 
had  married  Corinna,  and  though  this  in- 
formation gave  the  prince  great  pain,  yet 
he  came  himself  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  true,  and  to  court  the  society  of  hi* 
friend,  even  though  she  might  be  for  ever 
united  to  another.  Corinna's  melancholy, 
the  state  of  dejection  in  which  he,  for  the 
first  timC;,  beheld  her,  excited  in  him  con- 
siderable uneasiness;  but  he  durst  not 
question  her,  because  she  seemed  to  avoid 
all  conversation  on  the  subject.  There 
are  situations  of  the  soul  in  which  we  are 
afraid  to  unbosom  ourselves  to  any  one  ; 
a  word  would  often  be  sufficient  to  dispel 
the  illusion  which  holds  us  in  captivity; 
and  illusion  in  passionate  geiitiments,  of 
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whatever  nature  thej  may  be,  is  attended 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  we  spare  our- 
selves as  we  would  i pare  a  friend  whom 
we  should  be  afraid  of  distressing  if  we 
were  to  tell  him  the  plain  truth,  and  that, 
without  perceiving  it,  we  place  our  grief 
under  the  protection  of  our  passion. 

Next  day  Corinna,  who  was  the  most 
unaffected  creature  in  the  world,  and  was 
far  from  seeking  to  produce  any  effect 
by  her  grief,  endeavoured  to  seem  gay,  to 
recover  her  spirits,  and  even  imagined  that 
the  best  way  of  securing  Oswald's  heart, 
was  to  appear  as  amiable  as  formerly. 
She  therefore  began  with  vivacity  an  in- 
terestitig  subject  of  conversation^  but  she 
suddenly  became  confused,  and  her  eyes 
wandered  from  one  object  to  anothtr. 
She  who  possessed  fluency  of  speech  in  the 
highest  degree,  now  hesitated  in  the  choice 
of  words,  and  sometimes  uttered  expres- 
sions which  had  no  relation  to  the  subject 
of  her  conversation.  She  then  laughed  at 
herself,  but  tho'  smiles  dimpled  her  cheeks. 
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her  e}'es  swam  in  tears.  Oswald  was 
deeply  affected  witli  the  pain  which  he 
caused  her :  he  wished  to  have  a  private 
conversation  w  ith  her,  hut  every  opportu- 
nity for  this  she  carefully  avoided. 

*'  What  do  yoti  want  with  me  ?"  said 
she  to  him  one  day,  when  he  urgently  de- 
sired to  speak  to  her.  *'  I  am  vexed,  and 
that  is  all.  ]  prided  myself  a  little  upon 
my  talents  ;  I  was  fond  of  glory;  the  ap- 
plause even  of  indifferent  persoas  was  the 
object  of  my  ambition  ;  Iwit  at  present,  I 
givp  myself  no  concern  about  any  thing, 
and  it  is  not  happiness,  but  a  severe  disap- 
pointment that  has  weaned  me  from  those 
empty  pleasures.  I  do  not  mean  to  ac- 
cuse you  ;  I  was  myself  the  cause  of  it ; 
but,  perhaps,  I  shall  triumph  over  it  at 
last.  How  many  things  are  constantly 
passing  in  the  recesses  of  the  soHl  that  we 
can  neither  foresee  nor  direct !  But  I  will 
do  you  justice,  Oswald ;  the  pain  I  suffer 
afflicts  you ;  I  see  it  does.     I  likewise  feci 
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pity  for  you  ;  why  is  not  this  sentiment 
adapted  to  us  both  ?  Alas !  it  may  apply 
to  all  that  has  life,  without  being  guilty 
of  many  mistakes." 

Oswald  was  not,  at  this  moment,  less 
miserable  than  Corinna.  He  loved  her 
tenderly;  but  his  history  had  injured  her 
in  his  way  of  thinking;,  and  in  his  aiFec- 
tions.  It  appeared  clear  to  him  that  his 
father  had  foreseen  all  the  circumstances 
relating  to  him,  and  that  it  would  shew  a 
contempt  for  his  warnings  were  he  to 
make  Corinna  his  wife.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  unable  to  renounce  her,  and  was  in- 
volved in  the  same  embarrassments  as  those 
from  which  he  hoped  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  friend's  history  would  have  relieved 
him.  She,  on  her  part,  had  not  always 
wished  to  be  united  by  the  conjugal  tie 
to  Oswald ;  and  had  she  been  certain 
that  he  would  never  leave  her,  she  would 
have  wanted  nothing  more  to  make  her 
happy ;  but  she  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
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with  bis  disposition  to  know  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  happiness  except  in  domestic  life, 
and  that  he  could  not  relinquish  his  inten- 
tion of  inaiT}  ing:  her,  without  loving  her 
less.    Oswald's  departure  for  England  she 
looked  for  as  a  signal  of  death  ;  she  knew 
the  powerful  influence  which  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  that  country  had  over  his 
mind ;  that  it  was  in  vain  he  formed  the 
plan  of  passing  his  life  with  her  in  Italy: 
she  did   not  doubt  that  when  he  should 
revisit  his  native  land,  he  would  dread  the 
idea  of  leaving   it  a  second  time.     She 
knew  also  that  all  her  power  consisted  in 
her  charms,  and  what  is  this  power  during 
absence  .?   What  are  the  recollections  of 
the   fancy,  when  you  are  surrounded  on 
all    sides    by    the   force  and  the   reality 
of  a    social    order  which   has   so    much 
the  more  weight  as  it  is  founded  on  noble 
and  pure  ideas  ? 

Tortured  by  these  reflections^  Corinna 
would  have  gladly  e}<^erted  some  authority 
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over  tbesentiinents  she  felt  for  Oswald.  Sh'e 
endeavoured  to  amuse  herself  by  convers- 
ing: with  the  Prince  Castel-Forte  on  the 
subjects  which  had  always  been  particu- 
larly interesting  to  her,  literature  and  the 
fine  arts;  but  when  Oswald  entered  her 
apartment,  his  dignified  demeanor,  a  me- 
lancholy look  which  he  cast  upon  Corin- 
na,  and  seemed  to  say  to  her  ;  WTijj  would 
rfou  renounce  me  ?  destroyed  all  her  pro- 
jects. Twenty  times  Corinna  resolved  to 
tell  Lord  Nelvil  that  this  irresolution  dis- 
pleased her,  and  that  she  had  determined 
to  leave  him ;  but  she  saw  him  sometimes 
lean  his  head  upon  his  hand,  like  a  man 
oppressed  with  melancholy,  sometimes 
heave  a  sigh,  at  others  walk  pensively 
along  the  sea-shore,  or  raise  his  eyes  to- 
wards heaven  when  any  harmonious 
sounds  struck  his  ear,  and  these  simple 
motions,  whose  magic  was  known  to  her 
alone,  suddenly  frustrated  all  her  efforts. 
The  accent,  the  physiognomy,  a  certain 
grace  in  every  gesture,  reveal  to  love  the 
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inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  perhaps  it 
was  true  that  a  character  of  such  appa- 
rent coldiie^  as  that  of  Lord  Nelvil 
could  not  be  fathomed  but  by  her  who 
loved  him.  Impartialit}^  as  it  guesses  at 
nothing,  can  only  judge  from  that  which 
is  obvious  to  all.  Corinna,  in  the  silence 
of  reflection,  considered  by  what  means 
she  had  formerly  been  successful  when  she 
thought  herself  in  love  :  she  called  to  her 
aid  her  spirit  of  observation,  which  easily 
discovered  the  smallest  failings;  she  en- 
deavoured to  excite  her  imagination  to 
represent  Oswald  with  less  attractive  fea- 
tures; but  she  could  find  in  him  nothing 
but  what  was  noble,  simple,  and  moving, 
and  how  could  she  deny  to  a  character  and 
a  mind  so  perfectly  unaffected  the  charms 
which  she  was  conscious  they  possessed  ! 
Nothing  but  aflectation  can  give  rise 
to  these  sudden  alarms  of  the  heart,  aston- 
ished at  having  loved. 

There  existed  besides,  between  Oswald 
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and  Corinnaj  a  most  extraordinary  and 
all-powerful  sympathy.  Their  taste$  were 
not  the  same;  their  opinions  seldom 
agreed,  and  yet  in  the  recesses  of  their 
souls  existed  similar  mysteries,  emotions 
proceeding  from  the  same  source,  in  a 
word,  a  certain  secret  resemblance  which 
seemed  to  argue  one  and  the  same  nature, 
though  it  had  been  differently  modified 
by  exterior  circumstances.  Corinna, 
therefore,  perceived,  and  not  without  af- 
fright, that  she  had  strengthened  her  af- 
fection for  Oswald,  by  observing  him 
anew,  by  examining  him  more  minutely, 
and  by  obstinately  resisting  the  impres- 
sion which  he  made  upon  her. 

She  proposed  to  the  Prince  Castel-Forte 
to  return  with  them  to  Rome ;  and  Lord 
Nelvil  perceived  that  this  was  the  result 
of  her  wish  to  avoid  beiag  alone  with 
him.  Though  it  distressed  him,  he  made 
no  objection  ;  he  knew  not  whether  what 
he  was  able  to  do  forCorinna  would  be. 
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sufficient  to  make  ber  happy^  and  this 
idea  rendered  him  timid.  Nevertheless 
she  wished  that  he  might  refuse  the 
company  of  the  Prince  Castel- Forte  ;  but 
she  did  not  say  so  Their  situation  was 
not  more  simple  than  before  ;  there  was 
as  vet  no  dissimulation  between  them, 
and  nevertheless  Corinna  made  a  proposal 
which  she  hoped  Oswald  would  reject; 
thus  an  affection,  which,  for  six  months, 
had  afforded  them  almost  unalloyed  feli- 
city, began  to  be  interrupted. 

They  returned  by  the  way  of  Capua 
and  Gaeta,  and  Corinna 's  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  painful  recollections  when  she 
again  beheld  the  places  through  which 
she  had  shortly  before  passed  with  such 
delight.  The  beauty  of  nature,  which 
now  in  vain  invited  ber  to  happiness,  ag- 
gravated her  melancholy.  \\  hen  this  se- 
rene sky  does  not  dissipate  grief,  its  smil- 
ing appearance  increases  the  pain  of  the 
,  sufferer  by  the  contrast.     They  arrived  in 
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the  delightful  cool  of  the  evening  at  Ter- 
raccina,  and  the  same  sea  dashed  its  bil- 
lows against  the  same  rock.  After  supper 
Corinna  disappeared ;  uneasy  at  her  ab- 
sence Oswald  went  in  search  of  her,  and 
his  heart,  like  that  of  Corinna,  guided  him 
to  the  spot  where  they  had  rested  on  their 
way  to  Naples.  At  a  distance  he  per- 
ceived Corinna  on  her  knees  before  the 
rock  on  which  they  had  sat ;  and  looking 
at  the  moon,  he  observed  that  luminary 
covered  with  a  thin  cloud,  as  she  had  been 
two  months  before  at  the  same  hour.  At 
the  approach  of  Oswald  Corinna  rose,  and 
pointing  to  the  moon,  said  :  ''  Was  I  not 
right  to  believe  in  omens  ?  But  is  it  not 
true  that  the  heavens  are  not  without 
compassion?  The  moon  apprized  me  ci 
future  events,  and  now  see,  she  is  in 
mourning  for  me.  Be  sure,  Oswald,  to 
take  notice  if  the  same  cloud  does  not 
pass  over  the  moon  when  I  die." — *'  Co- 
rinna! Corinna!"  exclaimed  Lord  Nel* 
yi\,  have  I  deserved  that    you    should 
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make  me  die  of  grief?  This  you  might 
easily  do,  I  assure  you;  speak  but  once 
more  in  the  same  manner,  and  you   will 
see  me  sink  lifeless  at  your  feet.    But  what 
is  my  crime?  You  are  a  person  whose 
manner  of    thinking   renders  you    inde- 
pendent of  public  opinion ;  you  live  in  a 
country  where  that  opinion  is  never  se- 
vere, and   even   if  it  were,  your  genius 
would  enable  you  to  triumph  over  it.     I 
am  determined,  let  what  will  happen,  to 
pass  my  days  with  you ;  this  is  my  reso- 
lution :  whence,  then,  proceeds  your  un- 
easiness ?  If  I   cannot  be  your  husband, 
without    violating    a    sentiment    which 
shares  with  you  the  empire  of  my  soul, 
would  you  not  love  me  sufficiently  to  find 
happiness  in  my  affection,  and  in  the  con- 
secration  of  my  whole  life  to  your  feli- 
city/'    '^Oswald,"  said  Corinna,   "if  I 
could  believe  that  we  were  never  to  be 
parted,  I  should  wish  for  nothing  more  ; 
but" — ''  Have  you  not  the  ring,  the  sa- 
cred pledge  ?" — ''  I  will  return  it  you," 
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replied  she.      '*  No,  never/'  said  he. — 
"  Ah  !  I  will  return  it  you/'  continued 
she^ ''  whenever  jou  wish  to  have  it  again  ; 
and  if  you  should  cease  to  love  me,  this 
very  ring  will  apprize  me  of  it.     Does 
.  not  an  ancient  tradition  inform  us  that  the 
diamond  is  more  faithful  than  man,   and 
that  it  becomes  dull  when  he  who  gave  it 
proves  perfidious  ?"  (4)  '' Corinna,"  said 
Oswald,  ''  do  you  talk  of  perfidy  ?  Your 
understanding  is  disturbed ;  you  no  lon- 
ger know  me.": — "  Pardon,  Oswald,  par- 
don!" exclaimed  Coiinna  ;  "  but  in  pro- 
found passions,  the  heart  is  suddenly  en- 
dowed with  a  miraculous  instinct,  and  suf- 
ferings are  oracles.      What  then  means 
this  jminful  palpitation  which  heaves  ray 
bosom  ?    Ah !    my  friend,    I  should  not 
mind  it,  if  it  were  only  the  forerunner  of 
ray  death." 

So  saying,  Corinna  hastily  withdrew  ; 
she  was  afraid  to  converse  any  longer  with 
Oswald;  she  took  no  delight  in  grief,  and 
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endeavoured  to  efface  the  impressions  of 
melancholy,  but  they  returned  with  re- 
doubled violence.  The  following  day, 
when  they  were  crossing  the  Pontine 
marshes,  Oswald's  attentions  to  Corinna 
were  more  tender  than  they  had  been  the 
first  time.  Slie  received  them  with  be- 
nignity and  gratitude;  but  in  her  look 
there  was  something  which  said:  IVhif 
Tvill  yoti  not  let  iiie  die  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HOW  desert  Rome  appears  to  the  tra- 
Teller  returning  from  Naples.  He  enters 
bj^  the  gate  of  St.  John  de  Lateran ;  he 
passes  through  long,  solitary  streets ;  the 
noise  of  Naples,  its  great  population,  and 
the  bustle  of  the  inhabitants,  accustom 
him  to  a  certain  degree  of  motion  which 
at  first  makes  him  think  Rome  exceed- 
ingly dull.  After  some  time  he  is  again 
pleased  with  the  latter  :  but  when  a  per- 
son is  habituated  to  a  life  of  dissipation, 
he  always  feels  a  melancholy  sensation  in 
silent  reflection. 

A  residence  at  Rome,  however,  in  the 
season  of  the  year,  which  it  then  happened 
to  be,  that  is,  the  conclusion  of  July,  is 
extremely  dangerous.  The  insalubrity  of 
the  air  renders  several  quarters  uninha- 
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bitablc,  and  the  contagion  often  spreads 
over  the  whole  city.  This  year,  in  parti- 
cular, the  alarm  was  greater  than  usual, 
and  every  face  bore  the  impression  of  se- 
cret terror. 

On  her  arrival,  Corinna  found  at  the 
threshold,  a  monk  who  requested  permis- 
sion to  bless  her  house,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  contagion.  Corinna 
complied,  and  the  priest  went  through  all 
the  apartments,  sprinkling  them  with  holy 
water,  and  repeating  Latin  prayers,  in  the 
middle  of  each.  Lord  Nelvil  smiled  at 
this  ceremony  ;  Corinna  was  afi'ected.  "  I 
find,"  said  she  to  him,  "  a  charm  which  I 
cannot  describe,  all  that  appertains  to  re- 
ligion, I  might  even  say,  to  superstition, 
when  there  is  nothing  hostile  or  intolerant 
in  that  superstition.  How  necessary  is 
the  divine  aid  for  those  whose  sentiments 
deviate  from  the  ordinary  circle  of  life ! 
In  my  opinion  superior  minds  have  parti- 
cular occasion  for  a  supernatural  protec- 
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tion." — ''  That  occasion  doubtless  exists/' 
replied  Lord  Nelvil  ;  ''  but  can  jou  be 
satisfied  with  that  ? — ''  I  never  refuse," 
answered  Corinna,  "  a  prayer  in  associa- 
tion with  mine^  by  whomsoever  it  is  offer- 
ed/' You  are  right/'  said  Lord  Nelvil 
— giving  his  purse  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
to  the  aged  and  timid  priest  who  departed 
with  benedictions  on  them  both. 

As  soon  as  Corinna's  friends  heard  of 
her  arrival,  they  hastened  to  see  her  :  none 
of  them  were  astonished  at  lier  returning 
without  being  united  to  Lord  Nelvil ; 
none,  at  least,  enquired  the  causes  which 
had  pFevented  their  union:  the  pleasure 
they  felt  at  seeing  her  again  was  so  great 
as  to  efl'ace  every  other  idea.  Corinna 
endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  ap- 
pear the  same ;  she  went  to  contemplate 
the  master-pieces  of  art  which  formerly 
gave  her  such  exquisite  delight,  but  sad- 
ness was  now  mingled  with  all  her  sensa- 
tions.    She  walked  sometimes  to  the  Yil  a 
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Borghese,  at  others  near  the  torah  of  Ce- 
cilia Metella,  and  the  aspect  of  those 
places  of  which  she  was  once  so  fond,  now 
made  her  melancholy.  She  could  no 
longer  indulge  in  those  pleasing  reveries, 
which  while  they  impress  upon  the  mind 
the  instability  of  all  enjoyments,  impart  to 
them  a  still  more  moving  character.  A 
settled  melancholy  took  possession  of  hcF 
mind  ;  nature,  who  only  speaks  in  vague 
terms,  can  do  us  no  good  when  a  positive 
inquietude  has  usurped  the  dominion  of 
the  heart. 

In  the  intercourse  between  Corinna  and 
Oswald,  there  was  a  constraint  that  was 
absolutely  painfid :  it  was  not  actual 
wretchedness,  for  amidst  profound  emo- 
tions which  it  occasions,  it  sometimes  re- 
lieves the  oppressed  heart,  and  causes  a 
flash  which  is  capable  of  revealing  every 
thing,  to  burst  from  the  gloom.  It  was 
a  reciprocal  reserve,  vain  attempts  to  es- 
cape from  the  circumstances  which  o|>- 
c2 
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pressed  them  both,  and  excited  in  them  a 
mutual  discontent;  for,  can  we  suffer 
without  accusing  what  we  love  as  the 
cause  of  our  pain  ?  Would  not  a  look,  a 
word  be  sufficient  to  erase  every  disagree- 
able impression  !  But  this  look,  this  word, 
does  not  come  when  it  is  expected,  does 
not  come  when  it  is  necessary.  Love  is 
not  governed  by  motives  ;  it  seems  rather 
to  be  a  divine  power  which  thinks  and 
feels  within  us,  without  our  being  able  to 
influence  it  either  one  way  or  another. 

A  contagious  distemper,  more  violent 
than  had  been  known  for  a  long  time, 
suddenly  broke  out  at  Rome.  A  young 
female  was  attacked  with  it,  and  her  fa- 
mily and  friends  who  refused  to  quit  her, 
perished  with  her  ;  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
next  house  shared  the  same  fate  ;  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  that  fraternity,  whose 
members  dressed  in  white  and  with  covered 
faces,  accompany  the  dead  to  the  church, 
was  seen  passing  through  the  streets  of 
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JRomc.  You  would  take  tliem  for  shades, 
or  spirits  come  to  fetch  the  deceased. 
The  hitter  are  laid  with  their  faces  unco- 
vered upon  a  kind  of  bier  ;  nothino*  biit  a 
])icrc  of  yellow  or  rose-coloured  satin  is 
tlirown  over  the  feet,  and  the  children 
froqucntlv  amuse  themselves  by  plaviug 
^vith  the  iec-cold  hands  of  the  corpse. 
This  spectacle,  at  once  terrible  and  fami- 
liar, is  accompanied  with  tlie  dismal  and 
monotonous  niurmurinij;  of  certain  psalms  : 
it  is  a  music  without  modulation,  in  whicli 
the  accent  of  the  human  soul  is  ncvcf 
heard. 

One  evening  when  Lord  Nelvil  and 
Corinna  were  together,  and  Lord  Nclvil 
suffered  great  pain  from  the  sentiment 
ofmelancholy  and  consiraint  which  he  ob- 
served in  Corinna,  he  heard  under  a  win- 
dow those  dull  and  dismal  tones  which 
announced  a  funeral.  He  listened  to  them 
for  some  time  in  silence,  and  then  said  to 
Corinna,  ''  perhaps  to-morrow  I  may  like- 
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wise  be  attacked  bv  this  disease,  a2:aiiist 
which  there  is  no  defence^  and  yon  will 
regret  not  havin«;  spoken  a  few  tender 
words  to  jour  friend,  on  theday  which  may 
be  the  hist  of  his  life.  Corinna,  death 
stares  us  both  in  the  face  ;  are  there  not 
evils  sufficient  in  nature^  that  we  must  mu- 
tually wound  each  other's  heart?"  Co- 
rinna was  immediately  struck  with  the  idea 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  Oswald, 
iu  the  midst  of  the  conlagioHj  and  she  in- 
treated  him  to  leave  Rome.  To  this  re- 
quest he  most  positively  refused  to  ac- 
cede ;  she  then  proposed  that  they  should 
travel  together  to  Venice;  he  joyfully 
aoTced,  for  as  he  saw  the  contacion  daily 
extending  its  ravages^  he  began  to  be  se- 
riously alarmed  for  Corinna. 

The  day  after  the  next  was  fixed  for 
their  departure.  On  the  morrow  Lord 
Nelvil  did  not  see  Corinna,  because  he 
was  engaged  with  one  of  his  friends,  an 
Englishman,  who    was    leaving    Rome. 
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Next  morning  he  received  a  letter  fioui 
Corinna^  iiiibrmiiig  him  that  busiuess  of 
the  highest  importance  had  suddenly 
obliged  her  to  set  out  for  Florence,  and 
that  she  would  meet  him  in  a  fortnight  at 
Venice.  She  requested  him  to  go  bv  -way 
of  Ancona,  for  which  place  she  gave  him 
a  commission  which  seemed  of  some  coa- 
sequence.  The  st)'le  of  the  letter  was  af- 
fectionate and  calm ;  and  Oswald  thought 
Corinna's  language  more  tender  and  se- 
rene than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since 
their  departure  from  Naples.  He  there- 
fore gave  implicit  credit  to  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  and  was  preparing  for  his  de- 
parture, when  he  conceived  a  desire  to  see 
Corinna's  house  once  more  before  he  left 
Home.  He  went  thither,  found  it  shut 
up,  and  knocked  at  the  door;  the  old 
woman  who  took  care  of  it,  informed  him 
that  her  mistress  and  all  the  servants 
"were  gone,  but  not  another  word  could  he 
obtain  in  answer  to  any  of  his  questions. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Prince 
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Castel-Forte,  who  knew  nothino'  of  Co- 
rinna,  and  was  highly  astonished  that  slie 
had  given  him  no  intention  of  her  intend- 
ed departure.  Lord  Nelvil  now  became 
quite  uneasy,  and  resolved  to  go  to  Ti- 
voli  to  see  Corinna's  stew  ard,  who  resided 
there,  and  must  have  received  some  orders 
from  her. 

He  mounted  his  horse,  and,  urged  on 
by  his  agitation,  went  with  extraordi- 
nary speed  to  the  house  of  Corinna.  All 
the  doors  were  open  :  he  entered,  hasten- 
ed through  several  apartments  without 
seeing  any  person,  and  at  length  reached 
one,  in  whit  h,  through  the  darkness  which 
pervaded  it,  he  observed  Corinna  extend- 
ed on  her  bed,  and  Theresina  only  at  her 
side.  On  recognizing  her  he  uttered  a 
shriek  which  brought  Corinna  to  herself; 
she  perceived  him,  and  raising  herself  ex- 
claimed :  "  do  not  approach,  I  eutreat 
you  ;  1  shall  die  if  you  come  near  me  \" 
Oswald  was  struck  with  horror ;  he  ima- 
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gined  <bat  his  friend  suspccfed  him  of 
some  secret  crime,  which  she  believed  she 
had  all  at  once  discovered ;  that  he  was 
hated  and  despised;  and  falling  on  his 
knees,  he  expressed  his  apprehension  with 
an  agitation  and  despair  which  suddenly 
suggested  to  Corinna  the  idea  of  availing 
herself  of  his  mistake,  and  she  commanded 
him  to  leave  her  for  ever,  as  though  he 
had  actually  been  guilty. 

Tliunderstruck  at  this  reception,  he  was 
going  out  and  on  the  point  of  quitting 
her,  when  Theresina  exclaimed;  "Ah! 
my  lord,  and  will  you  abandon  my  good 
mistress  ?  She  lias  sent  every  body  away, 
and  was  even  unwilling  that  I  should 
attend  her,  because  she  has  the  contagi- 
ous disease  !" — At  these  words,  which  in- 
stantly explained  to  Oswald  the  affec- 
tionate artifice  of  Corinna,  he  threw  him-. 
self  into  her  arms  with  such  transport  and 
emotion  as  he  had  never  felt  before  in  his 
life.  In  vain  Corinna  strove  to  keep  hinit 
c5 
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at  a  distance^  in  vain  she  vented  her  in- 
dignation on  Theresina  ;  Oswald  autho- 
ritativelj  made  a  sign  to  Theresina  to  re- 
tire, then  pressing  Corinna  to  his  bo- 
som, and  bedewing  her  with  his  tears: 
"  Now,"  cried  he,  "  now,  you  shall  not 
die  without  me,  and  if  the  fatal  poison 
circulates  in  your  veins,  thanks  be  to  hea- 
ven, I  have  inhaled  it  on  your  bosom." — 
"  Dear,  but  cruel  Oswald,"  said  Corinna, 
"  what  torment  you  doom  me  to  suffer  ! 
O  my  God !  since  he  is  resolved  not  to 
live  without  me,  permit  not  this  angel  of 
light  to  perish  !  O  no  !  I  am  sure  thou 
wilt  not!" — Corinna's  strength  forsook 
her  as  she  finished  these  words.  For  eight 
days  she  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  In 
her  delirium,  she  was  incessantly  repeat- 
ing these  injunctions :  '^  take  Oswald 
away  from  me.  Don't  let  him  know 
where  I  am  !"  When  she  came  to  herself 
and  perceived  him,  she  would  say  ;  ''  Os- 
wald !  Oswald !  are  you  there  ?  In  death, 
ttien,  as  ia   life  we    shall    be   united!" 
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When  she  saw  him  look  pale,  overcome 
"with  terror,  she  called  in  her  distress  to 
the  assistance  of  Lord  Nelvil,  the  physi- 
cians who  had  given  her  a  proof  of  un- 
common attachment  in  not  quitting  her. 

Oswald  continually  held  the  burning 
hand  of  Corinna  between  his  own  ;  he  al- 
ways drank  out  of  the  same  glas  with  her, 
and  sought  with  such  eagerness  every  op- 
portunity of  sharing  the  danger  of  his 
friend,  that  she  herself  ceased  to  oppose 
his  passionate  attachment,  and  leaning  her 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  Lord  Nelvil,  she 
resigned  herself  entirely  to  his  will.  Is  if 
not  possible  for  two  beings,  who  love  with 
such  ardor  as  to  feel  that  they  could  not 
exist  without  each  other,  to  become  so 
identified  as  to  wish  to  share  in  every  vi- 
cissitude, even  in  deatli  itself?  (5)  For- 
tunately Lord  Nelvil  did  not  catch  the 
disease,  notwithstanding  his  assiduous  at- 
tendance on  Coriuna.  She  recovered;  but 
another   malady   penetrated  deeper  than 
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ever  into  her  heart.  Tlie  generositj,  the 
love  which  her  friend  had  shewn  towards 
her,  heightened  the  affection  which  she  be- 
fore  felt  fbr  him. 
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IT  was  therefore  agreed  that,  to  avoid 
the   baleful  air  of  Rome,   Corinna  and 
Lord  Nelvil  should    proceed  to   Venice 
together.     They   had    again    fallen   into 
their  habitual  silence  with  respect  to  their 
future  projects ;  but  they  spoke  of  their 
mutual  passion  with  more  tenderness  than 
ever,  and  Corinna  shunned  with  as  much 
care  as  Lord  Nelvil,  the  mention  of  the 
subject   which   disturbed   the    delightful 
harmony    that   subsisted   between   them. 
A  day  passed  in  her  company  was  such  a 
treat ;  he  appeared  to  take  such  delight  in 
the  conversation  of  his  friend ;  he  watched 
all  her  motions,  and  studied  her  wishes 
with  an  assiduity  so  constant  and  unin- 
terrupted, that  it  seemed  impossible  for 
him  to  exist  in  any  other  situation,  or 
that  he  could  impart  so  much  felicity. 
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without  being  happy  himself.  Corinna 
thought  herself  secure  in  this  very  felicity 
which  she  enjoyed.  After  some  months 
passed  in  such  a  state,  we  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  inseparable  from  existence, 
and  that  this  only  is  worthy  of  being  call- 
ed life.  Corinna's  agitation^  therefore, 
was  again  pacified,  and  again  her  impro* 
vidence  came  to  her  aid. 

Nevertheless,  the  day  preceding  that  on 
which  she  was  to  leave  Rome,  she  was 
overpowered  with  a  sensation  of  profound 
melancholy.  She  feared  and  yet  wished 
that  she  might  be  leaving  it  for  ever.  At 
night  she  was  unable  to  sleep  ;  she  heard 
a  company  of  Romans  of  both  sexes  walk- 
ing by  moon- light  and  singing  under  her 
windows.  She  could  not  withstand  the 
inclination  to  follow  them,  and  thus  once 
more  to  traverse  her  beloved  city.  She 
dressed  herself,  directing  her  cariiage  and 
servants  to  follow  at  a  distance;  and 
tbrowii^g  a  V£J1  over  her  that  she  might 
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not  be  known,  soon  overtook  the  company 
who  had  stopped  on  the  bridge  of  St.  An- 
geio,  opposite  to  Adrian's  Mausoleum. 
She  fancied  she  beheld  in  the  air  the  mighty 
shade  of  Adrian^  astonished  to  find  on 
earth  no  other  traces  of  his  power  than  a 
tomb.  The  troop  proceeded  still  singing, 
amid  the  silence  of  the  night,  at  that  hour 
when  the  happy  arc  enjoying  peaceful 
slumbers.  This  music,  so  sweet  and  so 
harmonious,  seemed  intended  to  soothe 
the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted.  Corinna, 
followed;  allured  by  their  re8i«tible  magic 
of  melody,  which  banishes  the  sense  of  fa- 
tigue, and  enables  you  to  skim  the  surface 
of  the  earth  like  a  bird. 

The  musicians  halted  before  the  co- 
lumns of  Antoninus  and  of  Trajan.  They 
then  saluted  the  obelisk  of  St.  Johnde  La- 
tcran,  singing  before  each  of  those  struc- 
tures. The  ideal  language  of  music  was 
well  adapted  to  the  ideal  expression  of 
the  monuments;  enthusiasm  reigned  su- 
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preme  in  the  city  during  the  slumber  of 
all  vulgar  interests.  At  length  the  band 
of  singers  retired  and  left  Corinna  alone 
near  the  Coliseum.  She  felt  a  strong  in- 
clination to  enter  it,  in  order  to  bid  adieu 
to  ancient  Rome.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  Coliserm  only  in  the  day- time,  are 
ignorant  of  the  impression  which  it  is  ca- 
pable of  producing.  The  sun  of  Italy 
is  so  resplendent  as  to  give  to  every  thing 
an  air  of  gaiety;  but  the  moon  is  the  lu- 
minary of  ruins.  Sometimes,  through  the 
apertures  in  the  amphitheatre,  which  seems 
to  touch  the  sky,  part  of  the  vault  of  hea- 
ven appears,  like  a  dark  blue  curtain 
placed  behind  the  edifice.  The  plants 
which  adhere  to  its  shattered  walls,  and 
grow  in  solitary  places,  assume  the  colours 
of  night;  the  soul  shudders  and  is 
moved  at  the  same  time  on  fiinding  itself 
alone  with  nature. 

One  side  of  the  edifice  has  sustained 
much  greater  injury  than  the  other  :  thus 
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two  contemporaries  struggle  with  different 
success  against  time,  he  overthrows  the 
weakest;  the  other  still  resists,  and  soon 
afterwards  falls.  "  Solemn  retreat/'  ex- 
claimed Corinna,  "  where  at  this  moment 
not  a  living  being  exists  with  me;  ^vhere 
my  voice  is  answered  by  itself  alone  ;  iiow 
are  the  storms  of  the  passions  appoased  by 
this  calm  of  nature,  who  so  quietly  suffers 
whole  generations  to  pass  away  before 
her  !  Has  the  universe  no  other  end  than 
man,  and  are  all  these  w  mders  ci-^ted 
only  to  reflect  themscives  m  our  s  >uls  ? 
Oswald,  Oswald,  why  then  should  I  love 
you  with  such  idolatry  ?  V/hy  then  should 
I  resign  myself  io  these  sentiments  of  a 
day — of  a  day,  in  comparison  of  tlie  infi- 
nite hopes  which  unite  us  to  the  Deity  r 
O  my  God  !  if  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
that  the  more  capable  we  are  of  reflecting, 
the  more  we  admire  thee,  grant  that  I  may 
find  in  contemplation  a  refuge  from  the 
torments  of  the  heart.  Is  not  that  noble 
friend,  whose  aftectionate  looks  can  never 
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be  elTaced  from  my  memory  a  being  tran- 
sitory like  mjsclf!  But  yonder  among 
tbe  stars  dwells  an  eternal  love,  wbich  can 
alone  satisfy  the  immensity  of  our  desires/' 
Corinna  long  remained  wrapt  in  a  pro- 
found reverie  ;  at  length,  w  ith  slow  step 
she  took  the  way  that  led  toward  her  ha- 
bitation. 

Before  she  returned  home  she  wish- 
ed to  visit  St.  Peter's,  there  to  await  the 
return  of  day,  to  ascend  to  the  cupola, 
and  at  that  height  to  bid  farewell  to 
Rome.  On  approaching  St.  Peter's,  her 
first  thought  was  to  represent  that  struc- 
ture as  it  would  appear,  when  it  should  in 
its  turn  become  a  ruin,  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  future  ages.  Its  columns  now 
standing,  she  figured  to  herself  partly 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  its  portico  de- 
stroyed, its  cupola  fallen  in;  but  evep 
then  the  obelisk  of  the  Egyptians  would 
outlive  more  modern  ruins;  that  people 
Jaboured  for  a  terrestrial  eternity.     Aurorit 
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at  length  ap  {geared,  and  from  the  sunamit 
of  St.  Peter's  Coriuua  eoiitt-in  plated  Rome, 
phiced  in  the  midst  of  an  uncultivated 
country,  like  an  oasis  in  the  deserts  of 
L}  bia.  Devastation  surrounds  it ;  but 
the  multitude  of  steeples,  cupolas,  obe- 
lisks, and  columns,  ^vhich  rise  from  every 
part  of  it,  and  St.  Peter's  towering  far 
above  even  these,  give  a  truly  wonderful 
beauty  to  its  appearance.  This  city  pos- 
sesses charms  which  may  be  called  indi- 
vidual. You  love  it  as  you  would  an 
animated  object ;  its  ruins  are  friends  to 
whom  vou  bid  adieu. 

Corinna  addressed  her  regret  to  the 
Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  to  all  those  places,  the  sight 
of  which  had  so  often  renewed  the  plea- 
sures of  her  imagination.  ''^  Adieu,"  cried 
she,  "  thou  land  of  recollections ;  adieu, 
happy  retreat,  where  life  depends  neither 
on  society  nor  on  circumstances ;  where 
enthusiasm  is  kindled  through  this  eyes. 
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and  hy  the  intimate  union  between  the 
soul  and  external  objects.  I  am  about  to 
leave  thee;  I  am  going  to  accompany 
Oswald,  ignorant  of  the  lot  that  he  des- 
tines for  mo, — he,,  whom  I  prefer  to  that 
independence  which  has  rendered  my  life 
so  happy  !  I  shall  perhaps  return,  but 
with  a  wounded  heart,  a  languid  soul, 
and  even  you,  ye  fine  arts,  ye  ancient  mo- 
numents, thou  sun  whom  1  shall  have  so 
often  invoked  in  the  gloomy  countries  to 
which  I  shall  be  exiled — you  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  afford  me  any  consola- 
tion." 

Corinna  shed  tears  as  she  uttered  these 
w  ords ;  but  the  thought  of  letting  Oswald 
depart  without  her  never  entered  her  mind. 
The  resolutions  which  proceed  from  the 
heart  have  this  peculiarity,  that  when  we 
take  them,  we  judge,  we  censure  them 
with  severity,  but  yet  adopt  them  without 
any  real  hesitation.  When  passion  ob- 
tains the  dominion  over  a  superior  mind, 
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it  entirely  separates  the  understanding 
from  tlie  action,  and  to  mislead  the  one, 
it  merely  has  occasion  to  disturb  the  other. 

So  picturesque  was  the  appearance 
given  by  the  wind  to  Corinna's  hair  and 
\eil,  and  so  remarkable  was  the  expres- 
sion they  imparted  to  her  figure,  that  at 
day-break  some  of  the  women  of  the  low- 
er class  were  thrown  into  great  amazement 
on  observing  such  a  female  come  out  of 
the  church  at  such  an  hour  ;  and  their 
Italian  imagination  representing  her  as  a 
supernatural  being,  they  fell  upon  their 
knees  to  offer  up  their  invocations  to  her. 
Corinna  was  moved  with  this  striking  de- 
monstration of  their  enthusiasm,  and  heav- 
ed another  sigh  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
a  people  of  such  lively  feelings. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  Corinna  had  still 
to  undergo  the  trial  of  parting  from  her 
friends.  They  contrived  entertainments 
in  order  to  detain  her  a  few  days  longei* 
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They  composed  verses  repeating  to  her  in 
a  thousand  ways  that  she  must  not  leave 
them  ;  and  at  last,  at  her  departure,  they 
accompanied  her  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  Rome.  She  was  deeply  affect- 
ed :  Oswald  hung-  his  head  with  confu- 
sion ;  he  reproached  himself  for  tearing 
her  from  so  many  enjoyments,  and  yet  he 
knew  that  to  propose  to  her  to  stay  behind 
would  have  been  still  more  cruel.  He 
appeared  sel'tish  in  thus  hurrying  Coritina 
away  from  Rome,  but  he  was  not  so  in 
reality ;  for  the  idea  of  afflicting  her  by 
going  without  her,  influenced  him  more 
powerfully  than  even  that  of  the  happi- 
ness which  he  enjoyed  in  her  company. 
He  knew  not  how  to  proceed,  and  Venice 
was  the  limit  of  his  present  plan.  He  had 
written  to  Scotland  to  one  of  his  father's 
friends,  to  inquire  whether  his  regiment 
would  soon  be  actively  employed  in  the 
war,  and  he  had  not  yet  itxeived  an  an- 
swer. Sometimes  he  formed  the  design  of 
taking  Corinnawith  him  to  England;  but 
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he   instantly   recollected  that  he   should 
ruin  lier  reputation  for  ever,  if  he  carried 
her  into  that  country  without  being  hi^ 
wife :  at  others,  he  thought  of  marrying 
her  privately  before  his  departure,  in  order 
to  mitigate  the   pain  of  separation ;  but 
this  idea  also  he,   a  moment  afterwards, 
rejected.       "  Are    there   secrefs   for   the 
dead?"  he  would  say  to  himself,  "  and 
what  shall  I  gain  by  making  a  mystery  of 
an  union  which   is  prevented  by  nothing 
hut  veneration  for  a  tomb  !"     In   short, 
he  was  exceedingly  unhappj'.     His  mind, 
which   wanted  strength   in   every   thing 
connected  with  the  feelings,    was  cruelly 
agitated  by  conflicting  affections.     Corin- 
na  resigned  herself  a  willing  victim  into 
his  hands  ;  amidst  her   pain  she   cheered 
herself  with  the  ideas  of  the  sacriiices  she 
was  making  to  him^  and  of  the  generous 
imprudence  of  her  heart,  while  Oswald, 
responsible  for  the  fate  of  another,  was 
every  moment  knitting  fresh  bonds,  which 
there  was  no  possibility  of  dissolving,  and 
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could  neither  satisfy  his  passion  nor  his 
conscience,  since  nothing  but  their  con- 
tending emotions  made  him  sensible  of 
both. 

At  the  moment  when  all  Corinna's 
friends  were  taking  leave  of  her,  they  ear- 
nestly recommended  her  happiness  to  Lord 
Nelvil.  They  congratulated  him  on  being 
beloved  by  so  diitinguished  a  female  ;  and 
the  secret  reproach  which  these  congratu- 
lations seemed  to  convey,  gave  new  pain 
to  Oswald.  Corinna  perceived  it,  and 
cut  short  these  testimonies  of  friendship, 
gratifying  as  they  were.  When,  however, 
she  had  lost  sight  of  her  friends,  who 
turned  from  time  to  time  to  salute  her, 
she  said  to  Lord  Nelvil :  "  Oswald,  I  have 
now  no  other  friend  but  you."  Oh  !  how 
deeply  he  felt  at  that  moment  the  neces- 
sity of  swearing  that  he  would  make  her 
his  wife  !  He  was  ready  to  do  so ;  but 
when  the  mind  has  long  smarted  under 
affliction,  an  invincible  mistrust  prevents 
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you  from  following  first  emotions,  and  ir- 
revocable resolutions,  even  such  as  the 
heart  itself  commands,  cannot  be  taken 
without  trembling.  Corinna  thought  she 
could  discover  what  was  passing  in  Os- 
wald's soul,  and  from  a  feeling  of  delica- 
cy, she  immediately  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  country  through  whith  they 
were  travelling. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


IT  was  the  beginning  of  September. 
In  the  plains  tlie  weather  was  most  de- 
lightful, but  when  they  reached  the  Ap- 
pennines,   they  began  to  feel  something 
of  the  severity  of  winter.     Lofty  moun- 
tains frequently  affect  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  and  you  seldom  enjoy  a  ge- 
nial air,  in  conjunction  with  the  pleasure 
arising   from   their    picturesque   appear- 
ance.     One   night,  when    Corinna   and 
Lord  Nelvil  were  both  in  their  carriage, 
a   tremendous   hurricane  suddenly  over- 
took them;  they  were  enveloped  in   pro- 
found darkness,  and  the  horses,  which  are 
so  mettlesome  in  those  countries  that  it  is 
necessary  to   harness   them   by   surprise, 
hurried  them  along  with   inco.nceivable 
rapidity.     They  both  felt  a  pleasing  emo- 
tion excited  in  their  bosoms.     ''  Oh  !  '* 
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said  Lord  Nelvil,  ''  that  we  could  be  car- 
ried far  from  all  that  I  know  upon  earth, 
that  we  could  ascend  the  mountains,  and 
bound  into  another  world,  where  we 
should  find  my  father  waiting  to  receive 
and  to  bless  us  !  Do  you  wish  so  too,  mj 
dear  friend  !"  added  he,  pressing  her 
closely  to  his  bosom.  Corinna's  emotion 
was  equally  violent,  and  she  replied  ; 
*'  Do  with  me  what  you  please  ;  chaia 
me  like  a  slave  to  your  destiny.  Did  not 
the  slaves  of  antiquity  possess  talents,  by 
which  they  delighted  their  masters  ?  Well, 
Oswald  such  will  I  be  to  you.  You  will 
respect  her  who  thus  attaches  herself  to 
your  lot^  and  you  will  never  suffer  her, 
condemned  by  the  world,  to  have  occasion 
to  blush  in  your  presence."  ''  Never  ! 
never!"  exclaimed  Lord  Nelvil;  '^  \ 
must  either  obtain  all  or  sacrifice  all.  I 
must  either  be  your  husband,  or  die  of 
love  at  your  feet  suppressing  the  trans- 
ports with  which  you  inspire  me.  But  I 
hope,  confidently  hope,  that  nothing  shall 
d2 
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prevent  me  from  being  publicly  united  to 
you,  and  priding  myself  in  your  love. 
Ah!  tell  me,  I  'conjure  you,  liave  I  iiot 
lost  something  in  your  atfectioas  on  ac- 
count of  the  conflicting  sensations  vNhi.h 
rend  my  heart  ?  Do  you  iniaj^^ine  that  my 
love  is  less  ardent?"  As  he  said  this,  his 
accents  were  so  impassioiied,  that  he  re- 
newed for  a  moment  tlie  highest  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  Corinna, 
The  purest  and  tcnderest  aflbction  ani- 
mated the  hearts  of  both. 

Meamvhile,  the  horses  stopped.  Lord 
Nelvii  alighted  first:  he  was  chilled  with 
the  piercing  wind  which  blew,  but  which 
he  had  not  perceived  in  the  carriage. 
He  might  have  fancied  himself  on  the 
shores  of  England ;  the  keen  air  which 
he  breathed  was  no  longer  like  that  of 
beauteous  Italy,  nor  did  it,  like  that  of 
Ihe  south,  encourage  a  sweet  oblivion 
of  every  thing  but  love.  Oswald  soon 
a:elapsed  into  his  former  train  of  painful 
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reflections,  and  this  vra^  but  too  easily 
perceived  by  Coriiiiia,  who  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  restlessness  of  his  imagination. 

The  next  day  they  arrived  at  our  lady 
©f  Lorctto,  which  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  commandinii;  a  view  of 
the  Adriatic  sea.  While  Lord  Nclvil 
went  to  give  some  onders  rcspectini^  the 
arrangements  for  their  journey,  Corinna 
proceeded  to  the  church,  w  here  the  image 
of  the  Blessed- Virgin  is  inclosed  in  the 
midst  of  the  choir,  in  a  small  square- 
chapel  covered  with  very  remarkable  basso- 
relievos.  The  marble  pavement  which 
surrounds  this  sanctuary,  is  worn  hollow 
by  the  pilgrims  who  go  round  it  upon 
their  knees.  Corinna  was  moved  as  she 
contemplated  these  marks  of  piety,  and 
failing  upon  her  knees  on  the  saine  pave- 
ment which  had  been  pressed  by  such 
multitudes  of  unhappy  persons,  she  ofiec- 
ed  up  her  prayers  to  the  image  of  bounty, 
ttie   symbol  of  celestial  sensibility.     Os- 
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wald  found  C'orinna  prostrate  before  the 
temple  and  bathed  in  tears.  He  could 
not  conipreliend  how  a  person  of  so  su- 
perior a  mind  could  thus  conform  to  po- 
pular customs.  She  read  his  thoughts  in 
his  looks,  and  said  to  him  :  ''  Dear  Os- 
waldj  is  it  not  often  the  case  that  we  dare 
not  venture  to  supplicate  the  Supreme 
Being  himself?  How  can  we  communi- 
cate to  him  all  the  distresses  of  our  hearts  ? 
Is  it  not  soothing  at  such  times  to  consider 
a  woman  as  the  intercessor  for  feeble 
human  creatures  ?  she  herself  endured 
sufferings  on  this  earth,  since  she  was 
frnce  an  inhabitant  of  it;  I  prayed  to  her 
for  you  with  a  lighter  blush;  but  a  di- 
rect prayer  to  the  Deity  is  what  I  could 
not  have  veutuicd  to  ofier." — '"  Nor  can 
I  always/' replied  Oswald."  '"  I  have  also 
my  intercessor,  the  guardian  angel  of 
children,  I  mean  their  father;  and  since 
mine  has  been  in  heaven,  I  have  often 
been  favoured  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cour, moments   of  tranquillity   resulting^ 
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from  no  perceptible  cause,  and  unexpect- 
ed consolations.  It  is  on  this  miraculous 
protection  that  I  rely  for  relief  from  my 
present  embarrassment.  '*  I  understand 
you/'  said  Corinna ;  there  is  nobody  in 
my  opinion,  but  what  entertains  a  sini^ular 
and  mysterious  idea  concerninor  his  om  a 
fate,  a  circumstance  which  we  have  al- 
ways dreaded,  and  which,  though  imprc- 
bable,  has  nevertheless  taken  place;  the 

j  punishment  of  a  fault,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  connection  betv\een  our 
misfortunes  and  it,  fiequent]y  strikes  the 
imagination.  From  ray  infancy,  I  have 
ever  felt  a  dread  of  living  in  Enp  land ; 
on  the  contrary,  regret  at  not  beijig  able 
to  live  there,  will  perhaps  plunge  me  into 

j  despair;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  in  tJiis 
respect  there  is  something  invincible  in 
my  fiiio,  an  obstacle  against  which  I  strug- 
gle ai.d  contend  in  vain.  Each  person 
forms  in  his  own  mind  a  conception  of 
his  life  totally  difterent  from  what  it  actu- 
ally appears.     We  have  a  confused  no- 
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tion  of  a  supernatural  power  which  acts 
unknown  to  us^  and  is  disguised  under  the 
form  of  exterior  circumstances,  while 
itself  is  the  sole  cause  of  every  thing  that 
happens.  Dear  friend,  minds  capable  of 
reflection  are  continually  plunging  into 
the  abyss  of  themselves,  without  ever 
finding  a  bottom!"  At  this  address  of 
Corinna,  Oswald  was  astonished  that  she 
could  be  susceptible  of  such  impassioned 
sentiments^  and  at  the  same  time  be  suf- 
ficiently collected  thus  to  scrutinize  her 
own  impressions.  *'  No/*  ilioiight  he 
frequently,  "  no ;  he  who  has  enjoyed 
the  company  of  such  a  woman,  cannot  be 
happy  in  any  other  society  in  the  world." 

They  contrived  to  enter  Ancona  after 
dark,  because  Lord  Nelvil  was  fearful  lest 
he  should  be  recognised  in  tliat  town. 
Notwithstanding  bis  precautions,  he  was 
known,  and  ihn  next  morning  all  the  in- 
habitants thronged  about  the  house  in 
which  he  was.     Corinna  was  awakened 
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;)y  shouts  of  '  .  I've  Lord  Nelvil  ! 
Long  live  our  benefactor !"  which  re- 
sounded on  every  side.  She  startled  at  these 
Avords/ arose  in  haste,  and  minfi:led  with 
the  i  r  wd  to  feast  h.  rself  with  the  praises 
i  ofthe  man  she  loved.  Lord  Nelvil  being 
ihfornied  that  he  was  vehemently  called 
for  by  the  people,  was  at  lenp:th  under 
the  necessity  of  appearing.  He  thought 
that  Corinna  was  still  asleep,  and  that  siie 
would  remain  igiorar.t  of  what  w-as  pass- 
ing ,'  but  how  ^reat  was  liis  astonishment, 
to. find  her  in  the  niidctOf  the  street,  al- 
rtnidy  knov  n,  and  aheady  beloved  by  the 
whole  grateful  nniititude,  who  requested 
her  to  be  ihi'ir  interpreter.  Corinna's 
imaginition  touk  delight  in  all  extra- 
ordinary circumstances;  this  imagination: 
was  her  delight,  and  sometnues  her  fail- 
ing. She  thanked  Lord  ^\^lvil,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  arid  performed  her 
part  with  such  gra<  e  and  dignity,  that  all 
the  inhrtbitants  of  Ancona  were  enchant- 
ed, "  You  saved  us,"  said  she;  "  to  you 
D  5 
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we  owe  our  lives."  .  When  she  advanced 
to  present  in  their  name^  to  Lord  Nelvil, 
the  crown  of  oak  and  laurel  which  they 
had  prepared  for  him,  she  was  overcome 
with  an  emotion  that  cannot  be  described ; 
she  felt  intimidated  as  she  approached 
Oswald.  At  this  moment,  tlie  people 
(who  in  Italy  are  so  ardent  and  enthusi- 
astic) prostrated  themselves  before  him, 
and  Corinna  involuntarily  dropped  on 
one  knee  as  she  presented  the  crown. 
Lord  Nelvil  was  so  agitated,  that,  unable 
longer  to  endure  this  public  scene,  and 
the  homage  paid  him  by  her  whom  he 
adored,  that  he  led  her  with  him  far  aw  ay 
from  the  crowd. 

At  their  departure  Corinna,  bathed  in 
tears,  returned  tli  uiks  to  all  the  good  in- 
habitants of  Ar  <  ona,  who  accompanied 
them  with  their  benedictions,  while  Os- 
wald kept  out  uf  sight  at  the  back  of  the 
<;arriage,  and  incessantly  repeated  :  "  Co- 
riana  at  nay  ,iieet !     Corinna,   on  whose 
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Tery  footsteps  I  wrtuld  prostrate  myself! 
Have  I  deserved  tliis  affront  ?  Do  vou 
think  me  infected  with  that  unworthy 
pride?" — '"  By  no  means/'  gaid  Corinha, 
iiiterrupting  him  ;  ''but  I  was  suddenly 
overcome  by  that  sentiment  of  respect 
which  a  woman  always  feels  for  the  man 
she  loves.  The  exterior  marks  of  homage 
are  directed  to  us ;  but  in  truth,  in  na- 
ture, it  is  woman  that  cherishes  a  profound 
\eneration  for  him  whom  slie  has  chosen 
for  her  defender."  "Yes/'  cried  Lord 
Nelvil,  *'  I  call  heaven  to  witness,  tiiat 
I  will  be  your  defender  to  the  hitest 
moment  of  my  life.  So  much  sciisi- 
bility,  and  so  much  i>^enius  shall  not  in 
vain  apply  for  protection  to  my  love." 
"  x-ilasl"  replied  Corinna,  "  I  want 
nothing  but  this  iove,  and  what  promise 
can  ensure  it  to  me  ?  But  as  I  feel  that 
you  love  me  at  present  mii.e  tl»au  ever^ 
let  us  not  extingMish  tiiis  returning 
flame. —  '  Returning  !"  iattrrupted  Os- 
wald.— "  Yes/'  said  Coriniia,  -''  I  shall 
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not  retract  the  expression ;  but  we  will 
not  enter  into  any  explanation/'  continued 
she,  ''  making  a  gentle  sign  to  Lord  Nel- 
vil  to  be  silent." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TWO  days  they  followed  the  shoref?  of 
the  Adriatic ;  but  that  sea  docs  not  pro- 
duce, in  the  Roraa2;na,  the  same  effect 
as  the  Ocean,  or  tsven  as  the  Mediterra- 
nfian  ;  the  road  bounds  its  waves,  and  its 
shores  are  clothed  with  verdure ;  it  is  not 
thus  that  we  represent  to  ourselves  the 
formidable  empire  of  tempests.  At  Ri- 
mini and  Cesena,  we  quit  the  soil  render- 
ed classic  by  the  events  of  Roman  history; 
and  the  last  recollection  which  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  is  the  Rubicon,  cro'^sed 
by  Caesar  when  he  resolved  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Rome.  Bv  a  singular  con- 
trast, not  far  from  the  Rubicon  is  now 
seen  the  republic  of  St.  Marino,  as  if  this 
last  feeble  vestig^e  of  liberty  had  been  des- 
tined to  exibt  close  to  the  spot  where  the 
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republic  of  the  world  was  destroyed.  Af- 
ter leaving'  Ancona,  you  gradually  ad- 
vance into  a  country  which  exhibits  an  ap- 
pearance totally  diflTerent  from  that  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state.  The  Bolognese,  Lom- 
bardy,  the  environs  of  Ferrara,  and  of 
Rovigo,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  high  cultivation  :  you  no  longer  be- 
hold that  poetic  devastation  which  an- 
nounced the  approach  to  Rome,  and  the 
dreadful  events  which  have  there  taken 
place.  You  then  leave  the  pines*,  ''  the 
mourning  dress  of  summer,  and  the  orna- 
ment of  winter;"  the  cone-bearing  cy- 
pressesf,  the  images  of  obelisks;  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  Nature,  like  the 
traveller,  by  degrees  bids  adieu  io  the  ge- 
nial rays  of  the  south;  at  tirst  the  orange- 
tree  ceases  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  and 
its  place  is  suppled  by  the  olive,  whose 

*  Les  pins  deuil  de  I'ct^,  parure  des  hivers. — 

M.  dbSabran, 
-}•  Coniferi  cupressi. — Yirgil, 
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pale  Ycrdnre  and  light  folia 2:e  seems 
adapted  to  the  groves  inhabited  by  the 
shades  of  Elysium.  A  few  leagues  fur- 
ther on  the  olive  itself  disappears. 

On  entering  the  Bolognese,  you  dis- 
cover a  smiling  plain,  in  which  the  vines 
forming  festoons  from  one  elm-tree  to  ail- 
other,  give  the  whole  country  the  appear- 
ance of  being  decorated  for  a  festival. 
Cor i una  was  moved  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  state  of  her  mind,  and  the  re- 
splendent gaiety  of  the  country  which 
opened  to  her  view.  *'  Ah  !"  said  she, 
sighing,  to  Lord  Nelvil,  "  should  nature 
have  presented  so  many  images  of  felicity 
to  friends  who  are  perhaps  on  the  eve  of 
separatioaJ."  —  *'  No,  they  shall  never 
part,"  said  Oswald;  ''each  day  I  feel 
myself  more  incapable  of  enduring  such 
a  separation.  The  unalterable  goodness 
of  your  temper  gives  additional  strength 
io  the  passion  with  which  you  inspire  mcj 
I  am  happy  in  your  company,  as  though 
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jou  did  not  possrss  (he  most  admirable 
c:f  niiis,  or  rath*  r  bf^caiise  jou  do  possess 
it;  for  real  sii*  eriority  is  acc<  nipanied 
with  perfect  good  ttinTer.  Content  with 
one's  self,  with  nature,  and  witli  others, 
Wt  at  paiuful  sensation  is  it  possible  to 
feel!" 

They  arrived  at  Ferrara,  one  of  the 
dullest  citks  of  Italy,  for  it  is  bo(h  exten- 
sive and  deserted.  The  few  inhabitants 
wborri  you  meet  at  long  intervals  in  the 
streets,  walk  with  a  slow  pace,  as  if  they 
were  sure  of  having  time  for  every  pur- 
pose. It  Is  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  in  this  verv  place  existed  the  most 
splendid  of  courts,  that  which  was  cele- 
brated by  Ariosto  and  Tas.so.  *  Here  are 
still  shown  manuscripts  in  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  those  poets,  ana  in  that  of  the  au- 
thor of  //  Pastor  Fido. 

Ariosto  knew  \\w  art  cf  living  pea^-e- 
fully  iu  the  midst  of  a  court;  but  the 
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house  is  still  shewn  at  Ferrara  in  which 
Tasso  was  confined  as  a  lunatic.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  without  emotion^  the 
multitude  of  letters  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate bard  calls  death  to  release  him.  Tasso 
had  that  peculiar  organization  of  talent 
which  is  so  formidable  to  the  possessor, 
Ilis  imagination  recoiled  upon  itself;  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the 
soul,  his  fecundity  in  ideas  proceeded  only 
from  his  having  endured  many  afflictions. 
'' What  doth  he  know,"  says  a  prophet, 
^*^  who  hath  never  sufl'ered/* 

Corinna  had,  in  many  respects,  this 
kind  of  organization.  Her  understanding 
was  more  lively,  and  her  impressions  were 
more  varied ;  but  at  the  same  time  her 
imagination  required  to  be  managed  with 
extreme  caution,  for  instead  of  diverting 
her  from  the  subject  of  her  griefs,  it  tend- 
ed to  augment  their  violence.  %ot4  Nel- 
vil  was  mistaken  in  s^ipjrosing,  as  he  often 
did,  that  Coriana's  briiiiant  faculties  could 
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furnish  her  with  the  means  of  being  happy 
independent  of  her  affections.  When  a 
woman  of  genius  is  endued  with  real  sen- 
sibility, her  sorrows  arc  multiplied  by  her 
faculties  themselves ;  she  makes  disco- 
veries in  her  own  afflictions  as  in  the  rest 
of  nature,  and  the  miseries  of  the  heart  be- 
ing inexhaustible,  the  more  ideas  she  hai; 
the  more  she  feels  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


YOU  embark  on  the  Breuta  In  order 
to  reach  Venice,  and  on  either  side  of  tlie 
canal  are  seen  the  palaces  of  the  Vene- 
tians, large  and  somewhat  dilapidated,  like 
the  magnificence  of  Italy.  The  st>le  of 
their  embellishments  is  absurd  and  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  antique  taste.  The 
Venetian  architecture  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived its  character  from  the  commerct 
with  ilse  East;  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  ?tJv>o?« 
ish  and  Gothic,  which  excites  curiosity 
without  pleasing  the  imagination.  The 
poplar,  that  tree  regular  as  architecture, 
borders  the  canal  throughout  almost  its 
whole  length.  The  sky  is  of  a  vivid 
azure,  which  forms  a  contrast  with  the 
lively  verdure  ot  the  country ;  this  verdure 
is  maintained  by  the  excessive  abundance 
©f  water.     Thus  the  earth  and  the  sky  are 
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of  two  colors,  whose  contrast  is  so  glaring- 
that  Nature  herself  appears  to  be  dressed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  art,  and  the  tra- 
veller doos  not  find  that  mysterious  negli- 
gence and  confusion  which  give  such  de- 
light in  the  south  of  Italy.     The  aspect 
of  Venice  is  more  astonishing  than  pleas- 
ing; you  first  fancy  you  perceive  an  in- 
undated city ;  and  the  reflection  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  mortals   who  have  gained   this 
place  of  abode  from  the  waters.     Naples 
is  built  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  form  of  an^t 
amphitheatre,   but  Venice,  being  on  per- 
fectly level  ground,  the  steeples  resembl©- 
the  masts  of  a  ship  that  remains  stationary 
in  the  midst  of  the  waves.     A  sentiment 
of  melancholy  overcomes  the  imagination 
on  entering  Venice.     You  take  leave  of 
vegetation  ;  not  even  a  fly  is  to  be  seen  in 
that  place,   all  the  animals  are  banished 
from  it,  and  man  alone  is  left  to  struggle 
with  the  waters. 
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Profound   silence    porvafles  this   city, 
3  are  canal.v,  and  the  sound  of 
only  interruption  orth;&  sir 
;   i!  ,>  iH)t  like  thecouuhy,  for  n  <i  a 
isi  if)  be  seen;  it  is  not  Mhc  a  town, 
jf  you  hear  not  the  lea:,!  na-  t  is 

not  like  a  ship,  for  you  nc\er  ipovc  from 
il>e  spot ;  it  is  an  ahotje  which  a  tempest 
onveits  into  a  prison,  tor  tliere  are  nio- 
liients  when  jou  can  neither  go  out  of  the 
tity,  nor  out  of  ^our  own  house.     Among 
the  lower   classes  at  Venice,   you  meet 
Avith  people  who  had  never  been  ffom  one 
.uarter  to  another,  who  have  never  seen 
the  square  of  St.   Mairk,  and  to  whom  a 
liorse  or  a  tree  would  be  a  truly  wonderful 
j)lienomenon.     The  black  gondolas  which 
'i^lidc  along  the  canals  re?^enible  coffins  or 
radlcs,  the  first  aud  the  last  receptacle  of 
iruiii.     At  night  nothing  is  seen   passings 
but  the  lights  in  these  gondolas,  foj  tlvdir 
dark  color  then  prevents  them  from  being 
discernible.     You  would  take  them  for 
shades  skimming  the  surface  of  the  waters 
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and  guided  by  a  little  star.  In  this  place 
every  thing  is  mysterious^  the  government, 
the  customs,  and  love.  It  certainly  affords 
abundant  pleasures  for  the  heart  and  un- 
derstanding when  you  have  penetrated 
into  all  these  secrets ;  but  to  strangers  the 
impression  of  the  first  moment  cannot  fail 
of  being  peculiarly  melancholy. 

Corinnawho  had  faith  in  presentiments, 
and   whose   imagination    drew    presages 
from   every   circumstance,  said  to   Lord 
Nelvil,  "  what  is  the  reason  of  the  pro- 
found melancholy  which  overwhelms  on 
entering  this  city  ?     Is  it  n(Tt  a  sign  that 
some  great  misfortune  will  befal  me  here? 
Scarce!}'  had   she   uttered    these    words^ 
when  she  heard  three  discharges  of  can- 
non from  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Lagoon. 
Corinna  trembled  at  the  report,  and  in- 
quired the  reason  of  it  of  her  gondoliers. 
*'  'Tis  a  nun  who  is  taking  the  veil,"  an- 
swered they,  "  in  one   of  these  convents 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea.     It  is  customary 
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among  us,  for  a  female,  at  the  moment 
when  she  pronounces  the  religious  vows, 
to  throw  behind  her  a  nosegay  of  flowers 
which   she   wore   during  the   ceremony. 
It  is  emblematic  of  her  renouncing  the 
world  ;  and  the  guns  which  you  just  now 
heard,  announced   it  that  moment  as  we 
entered   Venice."     Corinna  shuddered  at 
this  explanation.     Oswald  felt  her  hands 
quite  cold  in  his,  and  death-like  paleness 
overspread  her  countenance.     "  My  dear 
friend,"  said  he,  "  how  can  you  receive  so 
powerful   an   impression    from   the  most 
simple  accident?" — "  No,"  said  Corinna, 
this  is  not  simple;  believe  me,  the  flowers 
of  life  are  thrown  behind  me  for  ever." 
— '^  When  I   love  you  more  than  ever," 
interrupted  Oswald,   "  when    my   whole 
soul  is  yours — "  *'  These  martial  thunders, 
the  sound   of  which,  in  other  places,  an- 
nounces victory  or  death,   are  here  em- 
ployed to  celebrate  the  obscure  sacrifice 
of  a  youthful  female.     'Tis  aa  innocent 
use  of  those  dreadful  engines  which  spread 
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devastation  over  the  world.  'Tis  a  solemn 
warning  which  a  resigned  female  gives 
to  the  rest  of  her  sex  who  are  still  strug- 


gling with  fate." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  power  of  the  government  of  Ve- 
nice, during  the  last  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, consisted  almost  entirely  in  the  em- 
pire of  fashion  and  of  the  imagination. 
It  had  been  terrible,  but  had  now  become 
extremely  mild  ;  it  had  been  courageous, 
but  had  now  become  timid ;  hatred  was 
easily  excited  against  it,  because  it  had 
been  formidable;  it  was  easily  overthrown, 
because  it  had  ceased  to  be  so.  It  was  an 
aristocracy  which  eagerly  sought  the  po- 
pular favour,  but  which  sought  it  after  the 
manner  of  despotism;  by  amusing  the 
people,  not  by  enlightening  them.  It  is 
however  a  very  agreeable  state  for  a  people 
to  be  provided  wjth  amusement,  especially 
in  a  country  in  which  the  tastes  of  the 
imagination  are  unfolded  by  the  climate, 
and  the  fine  arts,  even  among  the  lowest 
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class  of  society.  The  people  were  not 
presented  with  the  gross  pleasures  which 
liave  a  tentlency  to  make  them  savage,  but 
with  musicj  pictures,  iinprovisatores,  and 
festivities ;  and  to  these  subjects  the  go- 
vernment paid  as  much  attention  as  a 
sultan  to  his  seraglio.  It  merely  required 
of  them,  as  of  women,  not  to  interfere  in 
political  affairs,  nor  to  discuss  its  measures ; 
on  these  conditions  it  promised  them  abun- 
dance of  amusements,  and  even  a  due  por- 
tion of  glory  ;  for  the  spoils  of  Constanti- 
nople which  enrich  the  churches,  the 
standards  of  Cyprus  and  Candia  which 
wave  over  the  public  square,  the  horses  of 
Corinth,  are  beheld  with  exultation  by 
the  people,  and  the  winged  lion  of  St. 
Mark  is  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  their 
glory. 

The  system  of  the  government  prohi- 
biting the  subjects  from  devoting  their  at- 
tention to  political  affairs,  and  (he  situa- 
tion of  the  city  precluding  the  possibility 
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of  agricultural  pursuits,  promenades,  and 
the  chase,  the  w  hole  business  of  the  Ve- 
netians was  amusement.  Venice  vras  there- 
fore a  city  of  pleasure.  The  dialect  of 
the  Venetians  is  soft  and  light  like  an 
agreeable  whisper  :  one  cannot  conceive 
how  those  who  resisted  the  league  of 
Cambray  should  speak  so  flexible  a  lan- 
guage. This  dialect  is  charming  when  it 
is  consecrated  to  grace  or  pleasantry;  but 
when  it  is  used  upon  graver  subjects; 
w  hen  we  hear  vwses  upon  death  with  these 
delicate  and  almost  infantile  tones,  one 
^vould  think  that  this  awful  event,  as  thus 
«ung,  was  a  poetical  fiction  only. 

The  men  in  general  have  more  wit  at 
Venice  than  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  because 
their  government,  such  as  it  is,  has  often 
afforded  them  occasions  for  thinking;  but 
their  imagination  is  not  naturally  so  ardent 
as  in  the  south  of  Italy  :  and  the  most  of 
the  women,  although  very  amiable,  have 
acquired,  from  the  habitude  of  living  in 
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the  world,  a  language  of  sentimentaWi/, 
which,  as  it  does  not  restrain  the  freedom 
of  their  manners,  only  introduces  affecta- 
tion into  their  gallantries.  The  great 
merit  of  the  Italians,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  failings,  is  to  have  no  vanity;  tJiis 
want  is  a  little  lost  at  Venice,  where  there 
is  more  of  society  than  in  any  other  city 
of  Italy ;  and  vanity  is  particularly  dis- 
played in  society.  We  are  there  applaud- 
ed so  fast  and  so  often,  that  all  calculations 
are  instantaneous,  and  in  order  to  ohtain 
success  we  do  not  trust  the  times  a  single 
minute.  There  are  however  to  be  found 
at  Venice  plenty  of  traces  of  the  origina- 
lity and  facility  of  the  Italian  manners. 
The  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  receive  all 
their  visits  in  the  coffee-houses  of  the 
Place  of  St.  Mark,  and  this  aukvvard  con- 
fusion hinders  their  saloons  from  becom- 
ing too  seriously  au  arena  for  the  claims  of 
self  love. 

There  still  remains  isome  popular  man- 
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n^rs  and  some  ancient  customs.  But  these 
customs  always  suppose  some  respect  for 
our  ancestors,  and  a  certain  weakness  of 
the  heart,  which  does  not  weaty  of  reflect- 
ing* on  the  past,  nor  of  the  compassion  it 
excites  ;  the  aspect  of  the  city  itself  is, 
besides,  singularly  proper  for  awakening  a 
crowd  of  recollections  and  ideas;  the 
Place  of  St.  Mark  completely  environed 
with  blue  tents,  under  which  a  multitude 
of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  repose, 
is  terminated  at  its  extremity  by  the. 
church,  the  exterior  of  which  resembles  a 
Turkish  mosque,  rather  than  a  christian 
temple:  this  place  gives  an  idea  of  the 
indolent  life  of  the  orientalists,  who  pass 
their  davs  in  the  coffee-houses  drihkini? 
sherbet  and  smoking  perfumes;  we  some- 
times see  at  Venice  Turks  and  Armenians 
pass  their  lives  carelessly  lying  in  unco- 
vered barks  with  pots  cf  flowers  at  their 
feet. 


The  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
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rank  never  go  out  without  being  covered 
with  a  black  domino  ;  often  also^  the  gon- 
dolas, which  are  always  black,  because  the 
system  of  equality  at  Venice  principally 
applies  to  external  objects,  are  managed 
by  gondoliers  clotlied  in  white,  with  pink 
girdles ;  this  contrast  has  something  strik- 
ing ;  it  may  be  said  that  the  dress  of  fes- 
tivity is  abandoned  to  the  common  people, 
while  the  grandees  of  the  state  are  always 
in  mourning.  In  most  European  cities 
it  is  necessa^ry  that  the  imagination  of  aa 
author  should  carefully  conceal  what 
passes  c\'ery  day,  because  aurcustams,  and 
even  our  luxuries,  are  not  pocjtical.  But 
at  Venice  nothing  of  this  kind  is  v-ulgai* : 
the  canals  and  the  'badges  form  a  pictu- 
resque viewof-the  most  simple  evea'ts  of 
life. 

Upon  the  slave^quay  we  continndily  meet 
with  puppet-shews,  charlatans,  or  tellers 
of  stories,  who  address  themselves  in  every 
way  to  the  imaginations  of  the  ipcople  ; 
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(lie  story-tellers  are  particularly  worthy  of 
Attention  ;  it  is  generally  episodes  from 
Tasso  and  Ariosto  that  they  recite  in  prose, 
to  the  great  admiration  of  those  who  listen 
to  them.  Their  audience  seated  round  the 
speaker  in  a  circle,  are  for  the  most  part 
lialf  naked,  and  immoveable  from  excess 
of  attention  ;  glasses  of  water  are  brought 
to  them  from  time  to  time,  which  they 
pay  for  as  they  would  do  for  wine  in 
another  place  ;  and  this  simple  refresh- 
ment is  all  these  people  require  while 
their  mind  is  occupied.  The  narrator 
uses  the  most  animated  gestures  in  the 
world  ;  his  voice  is  loud,  he  frets,  becomes 
enrasred,  and  nevertheless  it  mav  be  seen 
i\\di  he  is  perfectly  tranquil  at  heart  ; 
and  we  may  say  to  him  what  Sappho  did 
to  the  Bacchante,  who  was  agitated  when 
quite  sober  :  "  Bacchante,  since  you  are 
not  drunk,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?'* 
Yet  the  animated  pantomime  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  south  does  not  give  us  any 
idea  of  affectation  :  it  is  a  singular  habit 
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which  has  been  transmitted  to  them  bj 
the  Romans^  who  were  also  great  gesti- 
culators ;  it  flows  from  their  lively^,  bril- 
liantj  and  poetic  disposition. 

The  imagination  of  apeople^  captivated 
with  pleasures^  is  easily  terrified  by  the 
appearance  of  the  power  with  which  the 
Venetian  government  seems  encompassed. 
A  soldier  is  never  seen  at  Venice ;  they 
would  flock  to  the  theatre  if  by  chance 
one  was  io  appear  upon  the  stage  with  a 
drum  in  any  of  their  comedies;  and  it 
would  be' sufficient  for  the  Sbirro  of  the 
state  inquisition,  carrying  a  ducat  in  his 
capj  to  shew  himself,  in  order  io  restore 
peace  and  order  among  30,000  men  col- 
lected on  a  day  of  public  festivity.  This 
would  be  a  fine  trait  in  their  character  if 
it  proceeded  from  respect  to  their  laws ; 
but  it  was  fortified  by  the  terror  of  the 
secret  measures  employed  by  government 
for  maintaining  tranquillity  in  the  state. 
The  prisons,  it  is  singular,  are  even  in  the 
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palace  of  the  doge ;  there  are  cells  both 
above  and  below  his  apartment;  the 
Lion's  Mouth,  into  ^vhich  all  the  denun- 
ciations were  thrown,  was  also  in  the 
palace  where  the  chief  of  the  government 
resides ;  the  hall,  where  the  state  inqui- 
sitions sat,  was  hung  with  black,  and  the 
light  entered  it  from  the  roof  only ;  the 
judgment  prematurely  resembled  a  pre- 
cursor to  ihe  condemnation  ;  the  Bridge 
of  Tears,  as  it  is  called,  leads  from  the 
prison  for  state  criminals  to  the  doge's 
palace.  In  sailing  on  the  canal,  which 
flows  past  these  prisons,  the  cries  of  "jus- 
tice !  mercy !"»  SLTe  constantly  heard, 
and  these  plaintive  and  confined  voices 
cannot  be  distinguished.  At  length,  when 
a  state  criminal  was  condemned,  a  gon- 
dola comes  for  him  in  the  night  time ; 
he  was  brought  out  by  a  little  door  open- 
ing to  the  canal,  carried  to  some  distance 
from  the  city,  and  drowned  in  a  place  of 
the  Lagunes,  where  all  fishing  was  pro- 
hibited ;  a  horrible  idea,  which  perpetu- 
E  5 
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ated  the  secret  even  after  bis  death,  and 
did  not  permit  the  wretch  to  liope  that  hi» 
jiemainsj  at  least,  would  apprize  his 
friends  that  he  had  suffered,  and  that  he 
was  no  more  ! 

At  the  period  when  Lord  Nelvil  and 
Corinna  arrived  at  Venice,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury had  elapsed  since  any  such  executions 
had  taken  p^ace ;  but  the  mystery,  whick 
struck  the  imagination,  still  existed  ;  and, 
far  as  Lord  Nelvil  was  from  interfering: 
in  any  way  with  the  political  interests  of 
a  foreign  country,  yet  he  felt  himself  op- 
pressed by  that  arbitrary  justice,  without 
appeal,  which  threatened  «v«ry  head  ii\ 
Venice;. 
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CHxVPTER  IX. 


''YOU  must  not/'said  Corinnato  Lord 
Nelvil,  "  give  yourself  up  to  tlie  disagree- 
able impression  alone  which  these  secret 
methmls  have  made  upon  you.  You 
must  also  observe  the  grand  qualities  of 
that  senate  which  made  Venice  a  republic 
for  the  nobility,  and  inspired  them  former- 
ly with  that  energy,  that  aristocratical 
grandeur,  the  fruit  of  liberty,  when  it  if 
concentrated  among  a  small  number. 
Severe  towards  each  other,  vou  will  see 
them  establishing,  at  least  among  them- 
selves, the  virtues  and  the  rights  which 
ought  to  belong  to  all  of  them  ;  you  will 
see  them  as  paternal  towards  their  subjects 
as  they  should  be  when  we  consider  the 
latter  class  of  men  merely  with  respect  to 
their  physical  well  being.     In  short,  you 
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will  find  them  highly  proud  of  their  coun- 
try, that  country  which  is  their  property, 
but  which  they  nevertheless  knew  how  ta 
make  the  people  love  also,  who  in  so  many 
respects  are  excluded  from  it." 

Corinna  and  Oswald  went  out  together 
to  see  the  hall  where  the  council  of  two 
hundred  were  then  sitting;  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  portraits  of  all  the  doges;  but 
in  the  room  of  the  portrait  of  him  who  was 
decapitated  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  a 
black  curtain  has  been  painted,  upon 
which  is  written  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
the  crime  for  which  he  suft'ered.  The 
royal  and  magnificent  habits  in  which  the 
other  doges  are  clothed,  add  to  the  im- 
pression made  by  this  horrible  black  cur- 
tain. In  this  hall  there  is  a  picture  which 
represents  the  last  judgment,  and  another 
describing  the  most  powerful  emperor  in 
the  world,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  humi- 
liating himself  before  the  senate  of  Venice. 
It  is  a  fine  idea  thus  to  unite  all  that  can 
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exalt  the  dignity  of  a  goTernment  upoo 
the  earth,  and  to  curb  the  same  dignity  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven.  Corinua  and  Lord 
Nelvil  went  to  visit  the  arsenal :  there 
are  before  the  gates  of  it  two  lions  sculp- 
tured in  Greece,  and  brought  from  the 
port  of  Athens  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
Venetian  power  ;  immoveable  guardians, 
%vho  can  only  defend  what  is  respected  by 
every  one.  The  arsenal  is  filled  with 
naval  trophies  ;  the  famous  ceremony  of 
the  nuptials  of  the  doge  with  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  in  short,  all  the  institutions  of  Venice 
attest  their  reverence  for  the  sea.  In  this 
respect  they  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
English,  and  Lord  Nelvil  felt  in  a  lively 
manner  the  interest  this  resemblance  ex- 
cited. 

Corinna  conducted  him  to  the  summit 
of  the  tower  called  the  steeple  of  St.  Mark, 
which  is  some  distance  from  the  church. 
From  thence  we  discover  the  whole  city  in 
the  midst  of  the  waves,  and  the  immense 
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dyke  which  defends  it  from  tlie  sea.  In 
the  back  ground  we  descry  the  shores  ef 
Tstria  and  Dalraatia.  ''  Where  you  see 
these  clouds,"  siid  Coriona,  "  that  is 
Greece.  Is  not  this  idea  sujSicient  to  ex- 
cite emotion  i  There  ^je  still  fiud  men  of 
a  lively  imagination,  of  an  enthusiastic 
character,  humbled  by  their  present  lot, 
but  destined,  perhaps,  as  well  as  us,  to  re- 
animate at  some  period  the  ashes  of  their 
ancestors.  There  is  always  something 
that  tells  us  that  a  country  has  once  exist- 
ed wiven  its  inhabitants  blush,  at  least,  for 
their  present  state  ;  but  in  countries  which 
history  has  never  consecrated,  we  do  not 
even  suspect  that  tliere  is  any  other  des- 
tiny than  the  servile  obscurity  that  has 
been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  an- 
cestors. 

"  This  Dalmatia,  which  you  perceive 
here,"continued  Corinna,  ''and  which  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  so  warlike  a  people, 
still  preserves  something  savage  in  its  cha- 


racier.  The  Dalmatians  know  so  little  of 
what  has  passed  for  these  fifteen  centuries, 
that  they  still  call  tl)e  RoiiiaQs  the  all 
fowerful.  It  is  true  that  they  shew  some 
knowledge,  a  Jittle  more  iuodeiji,  when 
they  calltlKJ  Eivglidi  the  wan^iors  of  t^ie 
aca,  because  you  hav«  often  landed  in 
their  Ua/litourSj  hitt  they  know  nothing  of 
the  r-est  of  the  world.  I  shall  he  pleased 
in  visiting^  continued <]^orinna,  evei'y<:oufl- 
Iry  where  tlieie  is  something  original  ia 
the  manners,  the  customs,  or  the  lan- 
guage. The  civilized  world  is  very  me- 
ritorious, and  we  may  be  soon  acquainted 
with  it  all ;  I  have  already  lived  long 
enough  for  this  purpose."— '^  When  we 
live  near  you,"  said  Lord  Nelvil,  ''  we 
shall  never  see  the  end  of  what  may  be 
thought  aiul  felt." — "  Heaven  grant," 
said  Corinna,  "  that  the  charm  may  never 
be  exhausted!" 

"  But  let  us  dedicate  a  moment,"   she 
continued,   ''  to  this  Dalmatia ;  w  hen  we 
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have  descended  from  the  height  at  which 
we  now  arC;,  we  shall  not  perceive  even 
the  uncertain  lines  which  point  out  to  us 
this  distant  country  so  confusedly,  like  a 
recollection  in  the  memory  of  man  !  There 
are  improvisatores  among  the  Dalmatians, 
savages  have  theirs  also ;  they  are  found 
among  the  ancient  Greeks ;  they  exist 
almost  always  among  people  who  possess 
imagination,  and  no  social  vanity ;  hut 
the  natural  genius  displays  itself  in  epi- 
grams rather  than  in  poetry,  in  countries 
where  the  dread  of  being  an  object  of 
mockery  makes  every  one  hasten  to  be  the 
first  to  seize  the  weapon  :  the  people, 
therefore,  who  have  'remained  nearer  to  a 
state  of  nature  have  preserved  a  respect 
for  it  which  assists  the  imagination  much. 
'  Caverns  are  sacred/  say  the  Dalma- 
tians ;  without  doubt  they  express  in 
this  manner  a  vague  terror  of  the  secrets 
of  the  earth.  Their  poetry  resembles  that 
of  Ossian  a  little,  although  they  are  inha- 
bitants of  the  south  ;  but  there  are  only 
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iwo  very  distinct  ways  of  thinking  of  na- 
ture; to  animate  her  like  the  ancients, 
to  perfect  her  under  a  thousand  brilliant 
forms,  or  to  allow  her  to  march,  like  the 
Scottish  bards,  wrapt  up  in  the  terror  of 
mystery,  and  in  the  melancholy  inspired 
by  the  uncertain  and  unknown.  Since  I 
have  known  you,  Oswald,  this  last  kind  of 
nature  has  pleased.  Formerly  I  had 
enough  of  hope  and  vivacity  to  love  smil- 
ing images,  and  to  enjoy  nature,  without 
dreading  destiny."  "  It  is  I,  therefore," 
said  Oswald,  "  who  have  damped  this  fine 
imagination,  to  which  I  have  been  indebt- 
ed for  the  most  intoxicating  enjoyments  of 
my  life."  "  No,"  said  Corinna,  "  you 
cannot  be  accused  of  it ;  it  was  a  deep 
rooted  passion.  Talents  require  an  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  which  true  love  never 
permits."  "  Ah  !"  cried  Lord  Nelvil, 
"  if  it  is  so,  let  your  genius  be  silent,  and 
let  your  heart  be  wholly  mine !"  He  could 
not  speak  these  words  without  emotion, 
because  they  promised  still  more  from  hia 
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way  of  expressing  them  than  he  saut. 
Corinna  embraced  him  and  dared  not  an- 
swer, lest  she  should  derange  the  gentle" 
impression  she.experienced. 

She  felt  that  she  was  beloved,  and  as' 
slie  was  accustomed  to  live  in  a  country 
\vhere  the  men  sacrificed  every  thing  to 
sentiment,  she  was  easily  convinced  that 
Lord  Nelvil  could  not  separate  himself 
from  her :  indolent,  and  in  love  at  the 
same  moment,  she  imagined  that  it  was 
sufiicient  to  gain  time,  and  that  the  danger 
■was  past  which  was  no  longer  mentioned. 
Corinna  lived,  in  short,  as  most  people  live 
when  they  arc  for  a  long  time  threatened 
with  some  misforlunc;  they  conclude  by 
thinking  that  it  will  never  appear,  merely 
because  it  has  not  yet  come  upon  them. 

The  air  of  Venice,  and  the  Ufa  led 
there,  are  singularly  proper  for  nursing 
the  soul  with  hopes  :  the  tranqiul  gliding 
of  the  boats  produces  reverie  and  idleness. 
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Sometimes  a  gondolier,  placed  upon  tlic 
bridge  of  the  Rialto,  is  heard  singing  a 
stanza  of  Tasso^  while  another  gondolier 
answers  him  with  the  suljsequent  stanza 
from  the  other  extremity  of  the  canal. 
Tlie  old  music  of  these  stanzas  resembles 
the  chaunting  in  the  churches,  and  whea 
nigh  to  it  we  are  sensible  of  its  monotony; 
but  in  the  open  air,  in  the  evening,  when 
the  sounds  are  prolonged  upon  the  canal, 
like  the  reflections  of  the  setting  suu,  and 
v/hcn  lite  vewes  of  Tasso  lend  their  beau- 
tics  of  ^utiu^nt  also,  to  all  this  coilectioa 
of  tBoaigery  and  harmony,  it  is  ioipoBsthk 
£»r  these  songs  not  to  inspire  a  gentle  hr- 
lanchokly.  Oswald  and  Coriima  spent 
whole  hours  upon  the  water,  seated  beside 
each  othef,  someti-mcs  tl>ey  would  titter  a 
single  word,  oft-enerthey  held  eacii  other's 
hands,  ai>d  gave  themselves  up  in  silence 
to  the  vague  ideas  excited  by  nature  and 
Jove, 
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BOOK    XVI. 


CHAP.  I. 

DEPARTURE  AND  ABSENCE. 

AS  soon  as  Corinna's  arrival  was  known 
at  Venice,  every  one  had  the  greatest  cu- 
riosity to  see  Iier.  W  hen  she  entered  one 
of  the  coiFee-houses  of  St.  Mark,  crowds 
pressed  under  the  galleries  of  the  place  ia 
order  to  have  a  glance  at  her  ;  and  every 
society  visited  her  with  the  most  lively 
sincerity.  She  was  formerly  fond  of  pro- 
ducing this  brilliant  effect  whenever  she 
shewed  herself,  and  she  confessed  that  na- 
turally admiration  had  great  charms  over 
her.  Genius  inspires  the  wants  and  de- 
sires of  glory,  and  there  is  besides  no  be- 
nefit or  pleasure  which  is  not  desired  by 
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themto  whom  nature  his  given  the  means 
of  obtaining  it.  Nevertheless,  in  her  pre- 
sent siJ nation,  Coriu.ia  shunned  everjr 
thing-  which  seemed  in  contrast  with  those 
habits  of  domestic  life,  so  dear  to  Lord 
Nelvil. 

Corinna  was  wrong  in  respect  to  her 
own  happiness,  to  attach  herself  to  a 
man  who  must  have  contradicted  her  na- 
tural existence,  and  repressed  rather  than 
excited  her  talents  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend how  a  female,  who  is  much  oc- 
cupied with  literature  and  the  line  arts, 
can  love  in  a  man,  qualities  and  even 
tastes,  which  are  difterent  from  her  own. 
We  are  so  often  wearied  with  ourselves, 
that  we  cannot  be  seduced  by  that  which 
resembles  us ;  there  must  be  harmony 
in  sentiments,  and  opposition  in  charac- 
ters, before  sympathy  and  diversity  can 
all  at  once  generate.  Lord  Nelvil  pos- 
sessed this  double  charm  in  the  highest 
degree.     There  was  an  habitual  charm  in 
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his  life,  in  the  sweetness  and  facility  of  his 
conversation,  and  jet  what  was  irritable 
and  gloomy  in  his  soul,  never  permitted 
him  to  set  himself  off  by  the  grace  and 
complacency  of  his  manners.  Although 
the  depth  and  extent  of  his  ideas  rendered 
him  fit  for  every  thing,  his  political  opi- 
nions, and  his  military  skill,  inspired  him 
^vith  more  inclination  for  the  career  of 
arms,  than  for  that  of  letters  ;  he  thought 
that  actions  were  always  more  poetical 
than  even  poetry  itself.  He  shewed  him- 
self superior  to  the  success  of  his  genius, 
and  spoke  of  himself  in  this  respect  with 
great  indiflcrence.  Corinna  in  order  to 
please  him,  endeavoured  to  imitate  him 
in  this  respect,  and  by  and  by  disdained 
her  own  literary  success,  in  order  that  she 
might  the  more  resemble  the  modest  and 
retired  females,  of  which  the  country  of 
Oswald  presented  the  model. 

The  homage  however  which  Corinna 
received  at  Venice,  inspired  Lord  Nclvil 
Mith  an  agreeable  impression  only.  There 
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irras  so  much  benevolence  in  the  reception 
given  them  by  the  Venetians ;  they   ex- 
pressed with  so  much  grace  and  vivacity, 
ilie  pleasure  they  experienced  in  the  con- 
versation of  Corinna,   that    Oswald   felt 
sincerely  the  enjoyment  of  being  beloved 
bv  a  woman  whose  charms  were  so  seduc- 
tive, and  so  generally  admired.     He  was 
no  longer  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Corinna, 
certain  that  she  preferred  him  to   every 
one  else,  and  his  love  seemed  to  be  still  . 
increased  by  what  he  heard  said  of  her. 
He  forgot  even    England ;    he  acquired 
fiome  of  that  carelessness  about  the  future, 
jjcculiar  to   the  Italians.      Corinna  saw 
this    change,  and  her  heart  imprudently 
rejoiced  at  it,  as  if  it  would  last  for  ever. 

The  Italian  is  the  onlv  lanGTuag-e  in  Eu- 
rope,  the  different  dialects  of  which  have 
a  distinct  and  separate  genius.  We  may 
make  verses,  and  write  books  in  each  of 
these  dialects,  which  are  more  or  less  dif- 
ferent from  classical  Italian  ;  but  among 
the    diiferent  languages   of  the    various 
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states  of  Italy,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Sici- 
lian, and  the  Venetian  dialects  alone, 
have  the  honour  to  be  regarded  as  ele- 
gant ;  and  the  Venetian  passes  for  the 
most  original  and  most  graceful  of  the 
whole.  Corinna  pronoanced  it  with  a 
charming  softness,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  sang  some  harcarolcs,  in  the 
gav  style,  proved  that  she  could  perform 
in  comedy  as  well  as  in  tragedy.  She 
was  much  teazed  to  take  a  part  in  a 
comic-opera,  which  was  to  be  acted  in 
private  the  follo\ying  week.  Corinna, 
since  she  first  loved  Oswald,  had  never 
made  him  acquainted  with  her  talents  in 
this  way;  she  had  never  felt  a  sufficiency 
of  freedom  of  mind  for  this  amusement, 
and  sometimes  even  she  thought  that  such 
a  deprivation  of  gaiety  might  produce 
disease;  but  for  this  once,  from  a  singular 
confidence,  she  consented.  Oswald  press- 
ed her  to  it  in  an  urgent  manner,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  she  should  play  the  Fille 
cle  Vair,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the  piece 
that  had  been  chosen. 
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Thispiece,  like  the  most  oftliose  ofGozzi, 
was  composed  of  extravagant  fairy  scenes, 
very  original  and  very  gay  (7).  Trullal- 
din  and  Pantaloon,  frequently  appear  in 
these  hurlesque  dramas,  by  the  side  of  the 
greatest  kings  in  the  world.  The  marvel- 
lous serves  for  pleasantry  ;  but  the  comic 
is  supplied  by  this  marvellous  also,  which 
must  never  have  any  thing  vulgar  or  low 
in  it.  La  Fillc  dc  L'air,  or  Scmiraniis  in 
her  Youth,  is  a  coquet  sent  by  heaven  and 
hell  to  subjugate  the  world.  Reared  in  a 
cave  like  a  savage,  active  as  an  enchan- 
tress, imperious  as  a  queen,  she  unites 
natural  vivacity  with  premeditated  grace- 
fulness, the  courage  of  the  warrior  with 
the  frivolity  of  a  woman,  and  the  passion 
for  folly.  This  character  requires  a  sally 
of  imagination  and  of  gaiety,  which  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  alone  can  give. 
x\ll  the  company  joined  in  requesting  Co- 
rinna  to  take  it  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


DESTINY  sometimes  plays  a  cruel  and 
■wicked  game;  we  may  say  that  it  is  a 
power  vvhicli  seeks  to  inspire  fear,  and 
repels  a  confidant  familiarity  ;  frequently 
■when  we  give  ourselves  up  the  most  to 
hope,  and  particularly  when  we  have 
the  appearance  of  sporting  with  chance, 
something  remarkable  passes  in  the  issue 
of  our  history,  and  the  fatal  sisters  come 
forward  to  mix  their  black  threads  in  it, 
and  to  confound  the  work  of  our  hands. 

It  was  upon  the  17th  of  November 
that  Corinna  awoke,  quite  enchanted  with 
the  idea  of  performing  in  the  evening. 
She  chose,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  first 
act  as  a  savage,  a  very  picturesque  garb. 
Her  [hair,   which   ought  to   have    been 
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dishevelled,  was  arranged,  however,  with 
a  care  that  shewed  a  lively  desire  to 
please,  and  her  elegant  dress,  light  and  fan- 
tastic, gave  her  noble  figure  a  character 
of  coquetry  and  malice  singularly  grace- 
ful. She  arrived  in  the  palace  when  the 
comedy  was  to  be  performed.  A  great  com- 
pany was  assembled.  Oswald  alone  had 
not  yet  arrived.  Corinna  kept  back  the 
entertainment  as  long  as  she  could,  and 
began  to  be  uneasy  at  his  absence.  At 
last,  when  she  came  upon  the  stage,  she 
saw  him  in  a  very  obscure  corner  of  the 
hall;  and  the  pain  which  the  expectation 
of  seeing  him  had  excited,  redoubling  her 
joy,  she  was  as  much  inspired  with  gaiety 
and  enthusiasm,  as  if  she  really  had  been  in 
the  capitol. 

The  singing  and  the  dialogue  were  in- 
termixed, and  the  piece  was  so  contrived, 
that  it  was  permitted  to  embellish  the  dia- 
logue by  extempore  effusions;  this  gave 
Corinna  a  great  advantage,  and  rendered 
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the  scene  more  animated.  When  she 
sung,  she  made  her  audience  feel  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Biiffa  Italian  airs  with  a  pecu- 
liar ele£^ance.  Her  gestures,  accompanied 
by  the  music,  were  at  once  comic  and 
noble  ;  she  excited  laughter  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  imposing,  and  her  character  and 
talents  ruled  the  actors  and  spectators, 
gracefully  smiling  at  both. 

Ah !  who  is  tl>ere  tbat  would  not  have 
lamented  this  exhibition,  if  he  had  known 
that  the  happiness  in  which  she  seemed  so 
confident,  had  attached  the  thunder,  and 
that  this  gaiety  so  triumphant,  would 
soon  give  place  to  the  bitterest  grief. 

The  applause  of  the  spectators  was  so 
great,  and  so  correctly  bestowed,  that  their 
pleasure  communicated  itself  to  Corinna  ; 
she  felt  that  sort  of  emotion  which  causes 
amusement  when  it  gives  a  lively  senti- 
ment of  existence,  when  it  inspires  a  for- 
getfulness  of  destiny,  and  disengages  for  a 
iuomcnt  the  mind  from  evcrv  tic  as  well  as 
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fromevery  gloom.  Oswald  had  seen  Corimni 
display  the  utmost  grief,  at  a  time  when 
he  flattered  himself  with  making  her  hap- 
py :  he  saw  her,  moreover,  express  an 
unmixed  joy,  when  he  received  apiece  of 
intelligence  very  fat.il  to  holh.  Several 
times  he  thought  of  weaning  Corinna 
from  this  rash  gaiety ;  but  he  felt  sad 
pleasure  when  he  still  saw  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  brilliant  expression  of  happiness 
upon  her  amiable  countenance. 

At  the  end  of  the  piece  Corinna  made 
her  appearance,  elegantly  attired  as  an 
Amazon  Queen ;  she  commanded  the 
men,  nay,  almost  the  elements,  by  that 
confidence  in  her  charms  which  a  fine 
woman  possesses,  who  is  not  endowed 
with  good  sense.  But  this  coquette  sove- 
reign, this  crowned  fairy,  whom  Corinna 
represented,  mingling  as  she  did,  in  a 
most  wonderful  manner,  anger  with  plea- 
santry, carelessness  with  a  desire  to  please, 
and  gracefulness  with  despotism,  seemed 
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to  reign  over  fate  as  well  as  over  the 
hearts  of  her  audience,  and  when  she 
mounted  the  throne^  she  smiled  with  a 
mild  arrogance  to  her  subjects,  on  com- 
manding their  submission.  All  the  spec- 
tators rose  in  order  to  applaud  Corinna 
as  the  true  queen.  This  moment  was 
perhaps,  of  her  whole  life,  the  most  dis- 
tant from  fear  of  sorrow ;  but  all  at  once 
she  saw  Oswald,  who,  unable  to  contain 
himself,  concealed  his  head  with  his 
hands,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  his  tears. 
She  instantl_y  became  agitated,  and  tlie 
curtain  had  scarcely  dropped,  when,  de- 
scending from  this  unfortunate  throne, 
she  hastened  to  the  adjoining  chamber. 

Oswald  followed  her,  and  when  she 
saw  bis  j)aleness,  on  a  closer  inspection, 
she  was  seized  with  such  alfright,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  rest  against  the  wall  to 
support  herself;  trembling,  she  said  to 
him,  "  Oswald  !  O  my  God!  what  is  the 
matter  ?"  "  I  must  set  out  for  England 
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to  night;"  he  answered,  without  knowing 
what  he  dill ;  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  exposed  his  unfortunate  friend  by 
communicating  this  intelligence  so  ab- 
ruptly. She  advanced  towards  him,  in  a 
state  next  to  madness^  and  exclaimed  : 
"^^o,  you  cannot  surely  be  the  cause  of 
so  much  misery  to  me  !  What  have  I 
done  to  deserve  it?  Will  you  take  me 
with  you,  then?" — ''  Let  us  qqit  imme- 
diately this  unfeeling  crowd/'  answered 
Oswald/'  come  along  with  me,  CorinnaT* 
—She  followed  him,  without  understand- 
ing what  he  said,  answering  wildly  and 
by  chance  what  came  uppermost,  and  al- 
ready 80  altered  in  her  countenance,  that 
every  one  thought  her  seized  with  some 
sudden  illness. 
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AS  soon  as  llicy  were  seated  together  ir> 
tlie  gondola,  Corinna,  in  her  distraction^ 
addressed  Lord  Nelvil:  ''  Alas!  what  you 
have  told  me  is  a  thousand  times  more 
cruel  than  death.  Be  generous^  throw 
me  into  these  waves,  in  order  that  I  may 
Icse  that  sensibility  which  distracts  me; 
Oswald,  do  it  with  courage,  it  requires 
less  of  t!j;it  quality  to  do  so  than  you  have 
already  she^^n."  "  If  you  say  one  word 
more'*  said  Oswald,  "  I  will  precipitate 
myself  into  the  canal  before  your  eyes. 
.Listen  to  me,  wait  till  we  have  got  home 
before  you  decide  upon  my  destiny  and 
your  own.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  be 
calm."  There  was  so  much  sorrow  in 
Oswald's  accent,  that  Corinna  was  silent^ 
but  she  trembled  so  violently,  that  she 
could  scarce  mount  the  stairs  leading  to 
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her  apartment.  When  she  arrived,  she 
tore  off  her  dress  with  terror.  Lord  Nel- 
\il,  on  seeing;  in  this  state  her  who  had 
been  so  lively  and  so  gay  some  minutes 
before,  threw  himself  into  a  chair  over^ 
whelmed  with  tear.s  and  exclaimed:  "  Am 
I  a  barbarian,  Corinna  ?" — "  No,"  said 
she,  "  I  can  never  think  so.  Do  you  not 
still  possess  that  regard  which  every  day 
gave  me  happiness  ?  Oswald,  ymi  whose 
presence  was  as  a  ray  from  heaven  to  me, 
can  it  be  that  I  fear  yon,  that  I  dare  not 
lift  my  eyes  upon  you,  that  I  stand  before 
you  as  if  I  were  before  an  assassin — Os- 
wald, Oswald!"  On  finishing  these  words 
she  fell  in  a  suppliant  posture  at  his  feet. 

"  What  do  I  see  ?"  exclaimed  he,  rais- 
ing her  with  fury,  "you  wish  that  I  should 
dishonour  myself;  well,  I  shall  do  so; 
my  regiment  is  to  embark  in  a  month,  I 
have  just  received  the  intelligence;  I  shall 
remain,  but  remember — I  shall  remain  if 
you  shew  me  that  grief,  that  sorrow  which 
F  5 
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has  so  much  power  over  me ;  but  I  will 
not  survive  my  shame." — ''  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  remain,"  replied  Corinna,  "  but 
what  harm  can  be  done  by  my  following 
you  ?"  "  My  regiment  is  ordered  to  the 
Islands,  and  no  officer  is  allowed  to  take 
his  wife  with  him."  '^  Let  me  accompany 
you  the  length  of  England  at  least — '" 
"  The  same  letters  I  have  received,"  re- 
plied Oswald,  "  inform  me  that  the  report 
of  our  connection  has  been  spread  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  public  papers  have  spoken 
of  it,  that  they  begin  to  suspect  who  you 
are,  and  that  your  family,  stirred  up  by 
Lady  Edgermond,  will  never  acknowledge 
you.  Give  me  time  to  bring  them  back 
to  vou,  to  force  your  mother-in-law  to  do 
you  justice;  but  if  I  arrive  along  with 
you,  if  I  am  constrained  to  leave  you  be- 
fore having  restored  your  name  to  you,  I 
s:.aU  give  you  up  to  all  the  severity  of 
opinion,  without  being  there  to  defend 
you."  ''  So  you  peremptorily  refuse  me 
every  thing,"  said  Corinna,  and  on  utter- 
ing thesfe  words  she  fell  down  senseless. 
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and  her  head  striking;  the  floor  with  vio- 
lence, the  blood  gushed  from  it.  Oswald 
at  this  spectacle  S(*nt  forth  the  most  pierc- 
ing cries.  Theresina  came  up  in  great 
distress,  and  she  recalled  her  mistress  to 
life.  But  when  Corinna  returned  to  her 
senses,  she  perceived  in  the  looking-glass 
her  pale  and  distracted  visage,  her  hair 
disherelled  and  clotted  with  blood. '  "  Os- 
wald," said  she,  ''  Oswald,  it  was  not  so 
when  you  met  me  at  the  capitol ;  I  bore 
on  my  forehead  the  crown  of  hope  and  of 
glory,  which  now  is  covered  with  blood  and 
dust ;  but  you  are  not  entitled  to  despise 
me  for  this  situation  in  which  you  have 
placed  me.  Others  may,  but  you  cannot 
do  it;  you  must  pity  the  love  with  which 
you  have  inspired  me,  it  must  be  so." 

"  Stop!"  said  Lord  Nelvil,  "  this  is  too 
much."  Making  a  sign  to  Theresina  to 
leave  them,  he  took-  Corinna  in  his  arm? 
and  said  to  her,  "  T  am  determined  to  re- 
main ;  do  with  me  what  you  will;  I  sub- 
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mit  to  the  destiny  of  Heaven,  but  I  shall 
not  abandon  you  in  this  distress,  and  I 
shall  not  conduct  you  to  England,  before 
having  insured  your  happiness  there.  I 
shall  not  leave  you  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  a  haughty  woman.  I  remain,  3'cs  I 
remain,  because  I  cannot  leave  you.'* 
These  words  recalled  Cor  inna  to  her  senses, 
but  threw  her  into  a  state  of  mind  much 
more  cruel  than  the  despair  she  experien- 
ced. She  felt  the  necessit}'  which  weigh- 
ed her  down,  and  with  her  head  lowered, 
she  continued  a  long  time  in  profound 
silence.  *'  Speak  to  me,  my  dear,"  said 
Oswald  to  her,  "  let  me  hear  the  sound 
of  your  voice ;  nothing  else  can  comfort 
mc.  I  wish  to  be  guided  by  it."  "  No," 
answered  Cor  inna,  ''  no,  you  shall  go,  it 
must  be  so."  Torrents  of  tears  announ- 
ced her  resignation.  "  My  friend,"  cried 
Lord  Nelvil,  "  I  take  to  witness  this  pic- 
ture of  your  father  which  is  there  before 
our  eyes.  You  know  how  sacred  the 
name  of  father  is  to  me  !  I  take  it  to  wit- 
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ness  that  mv  life  is  at  your  disposal,  as  far 
as  it  is  necessary  for  your  happiness. 
Upon  my  return  from  the  Islands,  I  shall 
see  if  I  tan  restore  you  to  your  country, 
and  enable  you  to  recover  the  rank  and 
existence  which  are  your  due;  but  if  I  do 
not  succeedj  I  shall  return  to  Italy  and 
live  and  die  at  your  feet."  "  Alas  !"  re- 
plied Corinna,  ''  but  these  dangers  of 
war  which  you  must  brave — "  ''  Do  not 
fear  them/'  said  Oswald,  "  I  shall  es- 
cape them  all ;  but  if  I  perish,  however, 
my  memory  will  remain  in  your  heart : 
you  shall,  perhaps,  never  hear  my  name 
pronounced  without  your  eyes  being  filled 
M  ith  tears ;  is  it  not  true,  Corinna  ?  you 
will  say,  'I  knew  him,  he  loved  me!''* 
"  Ah  !  leave  me,  leave  me,"  she  cried, 
"  you  deceive  yourself  with  my  apparent 
calmness ;  to-morrow  when  the  sun  re- 
turns, I  shall  say,  '  /  shall  never  see  him 
more,  I  shall  never  see  him  more  !'  it  may 
happen  that  I  may  cease  to  live,  and  that 
will  be  very  fortunate  !" — "  Why/'  cried 
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Lord  Nelvllj  "why  Corinna  are  you  afraid 
that  you  shall  not  see  me  again  ?  Do  you 
disbelieve  the  solemn  promise  of  our  meet- 
ing again  ?  can  your  heart  doubt  it  ? "  "  No, 
I  respect  you  too  much  not  to  see  you/' 
said  Corinna,  *'  it  will  cost  me  much  more 
to  renounce  my  admiration  of  you  than 
my  love.  I  regard  you  as  an  angelic 
being,  as  the  j^urest  and  noblest  character 
that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  earth ; 
it  is  not  merely  your  charms  which  capti- 
vate me,  it  is  the  idea  that  so  many  virtues 
were  never  united  in  the  same  object,  and 
your  heavenly  countenance  expresses  the 
whole :  far  be  it  from  rae  therefore  to 
doubt  your  promises.  I  shall  fly  from  the 
sight  of  a  human  being ;  it  shall  in  future 
inspire  me  with  terror  only  if  Lord  Nelvil 
can  be  deceitful :  but  separation  gives  me 
up  to  so  many  dangers;  that  terrible  word 
adieu !"  "  Never,"  interrupting  her, "  never 
can  Oswald  bid  Corinna  a  last  adieu,  ex- 
cept upon  a  death-bed" — and  his  emotion 
was  so  great  on  pronouncing  these  words> 
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that  Corinna,  beginning  to  dread  the  effect 
of  this  emotion  upon  his  health,  strove  to 
contain  herself,  although  she  had  the  most 
to  complain  of. 

They  began  therefore  to  speak  of  the 
cruel  separation,  of  the  means  of  commu- 
nication, and  of  the  certainty  of  meeting 
each  other  again.  A  year  was  fixed  as 
the  term  of  absence.  Oswald  thought 
himself  sure  that  the  expedition  would  not 
last  longer ;  in  short,  they  continued  to- 
gether some  hours  longer,  and  Corinua 
hoped  that  she  would  recover  herself. 
But  when  Oswald  told  her  that  the  gon- 
dola would  come  to  take  him  away  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  she 
saw  by  her  watch  that  this  hour  was  not 
far  off,  she  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  the 
approach  to  the  scaffold  could  not  have  in- 
spired her  Mitli  more  affright.  Oswald 
also  seemed  to  lose  his  resolution  at  every 
moment,  and  Corinna,  who  had  always 
seen  him  master  of  himself,  had  her  heart 
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distracted  by  the  spectacle  of  his  anguish. 
Poor  Corinna !  she  consoled  him,  while 
she  must  have  been  a  thousand  times  more 
miserable  than  he  was. 

"  Listen/'  said  she  to  Lord  Nelvil, 
"  when  you  are  in  London,  the  silly  men 
of  that  great  city  will  tell  you,  that  pro- 
mises of  love  are  not  binding  upon  honor ; 
that  all  the  English  in  the  world  have 
loved  Italians  while  on  their  travels,  and 
have  forgotten  them  on  their  return ;  that 
a  few  months  of  happiness  neither  bind 
them  who  experience  it,  nor  those  that  are 
the  cause  of  it,  and  that  at  your  age,  your 
whole  subsequent  life  must  not  be  devoted 
to  the  charms  which  you  have  experienced 
for  some  time  in  the  company  of  a  foreign- 
er. They  have  the  air  of  reason — that 
reason  which  the  world  admires  :  but  you 
who  have  known  this  heart  of  which  you 
have  made  yourself  master ;  you  w  ho 
know  so  well  how  much  it  loves  you,  will 
you  ever  find  sophisms  enough  to  heal  a 
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mortal  wound  ?  and  will  the  frivolous 
und  barbarous  pleasantries  of  the  men  of 
Ihe  day,  prevent  your  hand  from  trem- 
bling when  it  plunges  a  dagger  into  my 
bosom  r"  "  Ah  !  what  do  you  say  ?"  ex- 
elainied  Lord  Nelvil,  "  it  is  not  your  grief 
alone  which  withholds  me,  it  is  my  own; 
where  shall  I  hnd  a  happiness  similar  to 
that  I  have  enjoyed  in  your  company  ? 
who  in  all  the  universe  will  hear  me  as 
you  have  heard  me  ?  Love,  Corinna,  love, 
it  is  you  alone  who  experience  it,  and  you 
alone  who  inspire  it :  that  harmony  of  soul, 
that  intimate  intelligence  of  mind  and 
heart,  with  what  other  woman  can  it  exist 
except  with  you?  Corinna,  your  friend  is 
not  a  frivolous  man,  you  know  it,  and 
have  had  occasion  to  feel  it ;  every  thing 
in  life  has  been  serious  to  him;  will  it  be 
towards  you  alone  then  that  he  will  change 
his  nature  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Corinna,  "  no,  you 
will  never  treat  with  disdain  a  sincere  soul. 
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Oswald  it  is  not  you  that  to  my  despair  I 
shall  find  insensible.  But  an  invincible 
enemy  threatens  mc  near  your  person ;  it 
is  the  despotic  severity  and  the  disdainful 
mediocrity  of  my  mother-in-law.  She 
will  say  every  thing  to  you  that  can  tar- 
nish my  past  life  ;  spare  me  from  antici- 
pating her  merciless  discourse;  far  from 
the  talents  I  possess  being  an  excuse  in 
her  eyes,  I  know  they  will  be  the  greatest 
of  my  crimes.  She  does  not  understand 
their  charms,  she  only  sees  their  danger^ 
She  finds  useless,  and  perhaps  culpable, 
all  that  does  not  agree  with  the  destiny 
that  has  been  traced  out  for  herself,  and 
all  the  sensibility  of  the  heart  seems  to  her 
to  be  an  unfortunate  caprice,  which  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  right  of  despising  her 
reason.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  virtues  I 
respect  as  much  as  you  do,  that  she  will 
condemn  my  character  and  my  fate.  Os- 
wald, she  will  tell  you  that  I  am  unwor- 
thy of  you."  "  And  how  shall  I  hear  it?'* 
8aid  Oswald;  *'  what  virtues  will  they  dare 
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to  raise  higher  than  thy  generosity,  thy 
frankness,  thy  goodness  and  thy  tender- 
ness ?  Heavenly  creature !  let  common 
women  be  judged  by  common  rules!  But 
shame  be  to  him  whom  you  have  loved  if 
he  does  not  respect  you  as  much  as  he 
adores  you!  Nothii"^  in  the  universe 
equals  your  mind  or  your  heart.  At  the 
divine  fountain  whence  thy  sentiments 
flow,  all  is  love  and  truth.  Corinna,  Ca- 
rinna,  ah  !  I  cannot  leave  you.  I  feel  my 
courage  fail.  If  you  do  not  support  me 
I  shall  never  go;  and  it  i&  from  yourself 
I  must  receive  the  power  of  afflicting 
you  !"— '' Well/'  said  Corinna,  '*  yet  a  few 
moments  before  recommending  my  soul 
to  God,  that  he  may  give  me  strength  to 
hear  the  hour  strike  which  is  fixed  for  your 
departure.  We  love  each  other,  Oswald, 
with  a  profound  tenderness.  I  have  en- 
trusted you  with  the  secrets  of  my  life : 
these  are  aothing  but  facts,  but  the  inmost 
sentiments  of  my  soul,  you  know  them  all. 
I  have  no  idea  that  is  not  in  unison  with 
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joiirs.  If  I  write  a  few  lines  where  mj 
soul  expands ;  'tis  you  alone  who  inspire 
them ;  'tis  to  jou  I  address  all  my 
thoughts;  and  my  last  sigh  shall  be 
breathed  for  you.  Where  then  will  be 
my  asylum  if  you  abandon  me?  The  fine 
arts  retrace  your  image  to  me ;  music  is 
your  voice  ;  heaven  is  your  countenance. 
All  that  genius,  which  once  inflamed  my 
thoughts,  is  nothing  else  than  love.  En- 
thusiasm, reflection,  intelligence,  I  have 
nothing  except  in  common  with  you  ! 

"  Almighty  God  !  who  hearest  me," 
said  she,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
*'  God  !  who  art  not  deaf  to  the  pangs  of 
the  heart,  the  most  noble  of  all !  take 
my  life  from  me  when  he  ceases  to  love 
^e ;  take  from  me  the  miserable  remains 
of  my  existence,  which  will  only  contri- 
bute longer  to  my  suHerings.  He  takes 
away  with  him  all  that  I  possess  of 
generosity  and  tenderness;  if  he  allows 
the  fire  deposited  in  his  bosom  to  be  ex- 
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linguislied,  let  my  life  also  be  extinguish- 
ed wherever  I    am.     Great  God  !    thou 
hast  not  destined  me  to  survive  all  the 
nobler  sentiments  ;  and  how  can  he  remain 
to  mcj  when  I  shall  have  ceased  to  esteem 
him  ?  I  feel  at  the  bottom  of  inj  heart  an 
affection  which  commands  his.     Oh  ray 
God!"  she  exclaimed  once  more,  *' death 
or   his  love  !"     On   ending  this   prayer 
she  turned  towards  Oswald  and  found  him 
prostrate  before  her  in  dreadful  convul- 
sions ;  the  excess  of  his  emotion  had  sur- 
passed his  strength  ;  he  rejected  the  as- 
sistance  of  Corinna ;  he  wished  to  die, 
and  his  brain  seemed  absolutely  turned, 
Corinna  gently  locked  his  hands  in  hers, 
repeating  to  him  all  he  had  said  to  herself. 
She  assured  him  that  she  believed  him  ; 
that  she  trusted  to  his  return^,  and  that  she 
felt  much  calmer :  this  gentle  language 
tranquillized  Lord  Nelvil,  yet  the  nearer 
the  hour  of  separation  approached,  the 
more  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  decide. 
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*^  Why/*  said  he  to  Corinna,  "  why 
should  we  not  go  to  the  temple  hefore  my 
departure,  to  pronounce  the  oath  of 
an  eternal  union?"  Corinna  started  at 
these  words,  looked  at  Lord  Nehil,  and 
the  greatest  distress  agitated  her  heart ; 
she  remembered  that  Oswald,  in  relating 
his  history  to  her,  had  said  that  a  wo- 
man's sorrow  was  very  powerful  upon 
his  conduct ;  but  he  had  added,  that  this 
sentiment  was  chilled  by  the  very  sacri- 
fices that  sorrow  obtained  from  him.  All 
the  firmness,  all  the  liveliness  of  Corinna 
was  awakened  by  this  idea,  and  after  a  few 
moments  silence,  she  answered  :  "  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  have  seen  your 
friends  and  your  country  once  more  before 
adopting  the  resolution  of  marrying  me. 
I  owe  it  at  this  moment,  my  Lord,  to  the 
emotions  occasioned  by  your  departure. 
I  do  not  wish  that  it  should  be  so.  Os- 
wald did  not  insist  further :  "  At  least,'* 
said  he,  seizing  the  hand  of  Corinna,  ^'  I 
swear  once  more,  that  my  faith  is  sealed 
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by  that  ring  I  have  given  jou.  While 
you  preserve  it  never  shall  another  have 
any  right  over  my  fate  ;  if  you  once  dis- 
dain it ;  if  you  return  it  to  me" — ''  Cease, 
cease/'  replied  Corinna,  "  to  express  an 
inquietude  which  you  can  never  expe- 
rience. Ah  !  it  is  not  I  who  shall  hreak 
the  first  consecrated  union  of  our  hearts, 
you  know  well  that  it  is  not  I,  and  I  shall 
blush  almost  in  assuring  you  of  what  is 
but  too  certain," 

The  hour,  however,  approached  ;  Co- 
rinna became  pale  at  every  noise,  and  Lord 
Nelvil  remained  plunged  in  profound  sor- 
row, nor  had  he  strength  to  utter  a  single 
word.  At  length  the  fatal  light  appeared 
at  a  distance  through  the  window,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  black  gondola  stopped 
before  the  door.  Corinna  at  this  sight 
screamed  with  terror  and  fell  into  the  arms 
of  Oswald,  exclaiming  :  "  There  they  are  ! 
there  they  are  ! — adieu  ! — go — it  is  all 
over."     "  Oh  my  God  J"  said  Lord  Nel- 
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vil,  ''  do  you  request  it  of  me !"  and  clasp- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  he  overwhelmed  her 
with  his  tears.  ''  Go/*  said  she,  "  go — 
it  must  be  so."  "  Call  Thercsina/'  an- 
swered Oswald^  ^'  I  cannot  leave  jou  thus 
alone."  "  Alone,  alas!"  said  Corinna, 
''  shall  I  not  be  so  until  you  return  ?" 
*'  I  cannot  leave  this  room/'  said  Lord 
Nelvilj  "  no  I  i-annot"— and  on  pro- 
nouncing these  words,  such  was  his  des- 
pair, that  by  his  looks  and  his  wishes  he 
called  upon  death.  "^  Well,"  said  Co- 
rjniia,  "  I  shall  give  the  signal ; — I  shall 
go  myself  and  open  that  door,  but  grant 
me  a  few  moments."  **  Yes  !  }es!" 
said  Lord  Nelvil,  "  let  us  remain  together; 
let  us  remain  ;  'tis  better  to  endure  these 
cruel  struggles,  than  to  cease  to  behold 

\ou." 

•J 

The  boatmen  were  now  heard  under 
the  windows  calling  upon  Lord  Nelvil's 
servants ;  they  answ  ered,  and  one  of  them 
knocked  at  Corinna's  door,  and  told  his 
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master  Ihat  all  u'as  read]/.     "  Yes^  all  is 
ready/'  answered  Corinna,    and    leaving 
Oswald  she  knelt  down  to  pray,  with  her 
head  resting    upon   the    portrait  of  her 
father.     Without  doubt  at  this  moment 
her  past  life  presented  itself  entirely  before 
her ;  her  conscience  exaggerated  all  her 
faults;  she  trembled  lest  she  did  not  de- 
serve the  divine  mercy,  and  yet  she  felt 
herself  so  miserable,  that  she  thought  she 
might  trust  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven.     At 
length  she  rose  and   gave   her    hand  to 
Lord  Nelvil—- ''  Go,"  said  she,  ''  I  wish  it 
at  present,  and  in  a  moment,   perhaps,  I 
*    shall  be  of  a  different  opinion  :  go — God 
bless  your  steps,  and  may  he   protect  me 
also,  for  I  have  much  need  of  his  favour." 
Oswald  once   more   precipitated  himself 
into  her  arms,   and    pressing  her  to   his 
heart  with    inexpressible    passion,   trem- 
bling and   pale,  like  a  criminal  going  to 
punishment,  he  left  that  chamber  where, 
for  the  last  time,  perhaps,  he  had  loved, 
he  had  felt  himself  beloved,  in  such  a  man- 
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iier,  thattlie  miiverse  does  not  present  us 
with  a  second  example  of  it. 

When  Oswald  disappeared  from  Corin- 
na's  view,  a  dreadful  palpitation  which 
deprived  her  of  the  power  of  breathing, 
seized  her  ;  her  eyes  Avere  so  dim  that  the 
objects  she  saw  lost  all  reality  in  her  ideas, 
^nd  seemed  to  be  now  nearer,  and  now  at 
a  distance,  from  her  sight;  she  thought 
t^ie  apartment  in  which  she  was  shook  as 
in  an  earthquake,  and  she  leant  against  the 
wall  in  order  to  support  this  fancied  mo- 
tion. For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  still 
heard  the  noise  made  by  Oswald's  ser- 
vants in  preparing  for  his  departure :  he 
was  then  in  the  gondola ;  she  might  have 
seen  him  once  more  ;  but  she  was  afraid 
of  herself;  and  as  for  him,  he  was  lying 
in  t«!ie  gondola  almost  motionless.  At  last 
they  set  out,  and  at  this  moment  Corinna 
darted  from  her  chamber  to  recall  him, 
but  Theresina  stopped  her.  A  terrible 
shower  of  rain  began  to  fall,  a  most  vio- 
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lent  gale  of  wind  was  heard,  and  the  house 
in  which  Gofinna  lived  was  shaken  like  .-I 
ship  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  She  felt  a 
lively  inquietude  for  Oswald  traversing 
through  the  Lagunes  in  such  boisterous 
weather,  and  she  descended  to  the  banks  of 
the  canal  with  a  design  of  embarking  and 
following  him  at  least  to  Terra  Firma  ; 
but  the  night  was  so  dark  that  there  was 
not  a  single  boat  to  be  had.  Corinna 
trod  in  cruel  agitation  the  narrow  stones 
which  separate  the  canal  from  the  houses. 
The  storm  meantime  increased,  and  her 
alarms  for*  Oswald's  safety  increased  at 
every  step.  She  called  by  chance  upon 
the  boatmen,  who  mistook  her  cries  for 
those  of  distress  coming  from  some  un- 
happy person  who  was  drowning  during 
the  tempest,  yet  no  one  dared  approach 
her,  so  frightful  were  the  waves  which 
rolled  on  the  banks  of  the  great  canal. 

Corinna  waited  till  day  in  this  situation. 
The  tempest  then  ceased,  and  the  gondo- 
g2 
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lier  who  had  conducted  Oswald  brought 
her  the  intelligence,  that  they  had  passed 
the  Lagunes  in  safety.  For  a  moment 
siie  was  happy,  and  it  was  some  hours 
before  the  unfortunate  Corinna  felt  again 
that  absence,  these  tedious  hours,  and  that 
devouring  inquietude  and  pain  which 
lone  were  to  occupy  her  in  future. 
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OSWALD,  during  the  first  days  of  hi* 
Toyage,  was  nearly  t^vcnty  times  for  re- 
turning to  his  Corinna;  but  there  were 
motives  which  led  him  away  and  triumph- 
ed over  his  desire.  To  have  conquered 
love  once  is  a  great  step  towards  his  total 
defeat :  the  delusion  of  his  empire  is  then 
at  an  end. 

On  approaching  England  all  the  recol- 
lections of  his  country  recurred  to  the 
soul  of  Oswald;  the  year  he  had  passed  in 
Italy  had  no  connection  with  any  other 
'•■mch  in  his  life.     It  was  like  a  brilliant 

parition  which  had  struck  his  imagina- 

)n,  but 'had  not  been  able  entirely  to 
o'  literate  the  o,  inions  nor  the  tastes  of 

hich    his    existence    had   been  hitherto 
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composed.     He  was  himself  again  ;  and 
although   the  regret  of  being   separated 
from  Corimia  hindered  him  from  experi- 
encing any  impression  of  good  fortune^  he 
nevertheless  resumed  a  kind  of  fixity  in 
his  ideas,  which  the  vague  intoxication  of 
the  fine  arts  and  of  Italy  had  caused  to 
disappear.     As  soon    as   he  set   foot    in 
England,  he  Avas  struck  with  the  regula- 
rity and  freedom,  the  riches  and  iiKiustry 
which  were  presented  to  his  view.;  the 
inclinations,  habits  and  taste's,  which  he 
had   imbibed,  were  renewed  with    more 
force  than  ever.     In  this  country,  where 
the  men  have  so  much  dignity,  and  the 
women  so  much  modesty,  where  domestic 
happiness  is  the  bond  of  public  tranquil- 
lity, Oswald  only  thought  of  Italy  in  or- 
der to  comi'lain  of  it.     It  seemed  to  iiim^ 
that  in  bis  own  country,  human  reason 
was  nobly  imprinted  on  all  around  him, 
while   in   Italy   tlic   institutions  and  the 
etatc  of  society  only  recalled  to  his  mind, 
in  m?iny  respect^!,   confusion,   weakness. 
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and  iij;norancc.  The  seducing  picfures, 
the  poetical  impressions  of  Ital  v  gave  way 
to  the  profounder  sentiments  of  liherty 
and  morality ;  and  much  as  he  cheri»>licd 
the  memory  of  Cor; una,  lie  hlamed  her 
gently  for  being  wearied  with  li-ing  in  a 
country  abounding  with  every  thing  noble 
and  wise.  In  short,  if  he  had  passed 
from  a  country  where  <he  imagination  is 
idolized,  inlo  an  insipid  and  frivolous  one, 
all  liis  rccoUectioiis,  liis  whole  soul  would 
have  keenly  recalled  liim  io  Italv;  bat 
lie  exchanged  the  indefinite  desire  of  a 
romantic  happiness  for  the  pride  of  i^\Q 
true  blessings  of  life,  independence,  and 
security.  He  cnfered  upon  that  state  of 
existence  which  is  most  agreeable  to  man; 
action,  with  an  object  in  view.  Reverie  is 
rather  the  lot  of  females,  of  these* beings 
feeble  and  resigned  from  tlieir  birth  :  man 
pants  after  what  he  ought  to  obfain,  and 
the  habit  of  courage,  the  sentiments  of 
strength,  enable  him  to  contend  with  fate 
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and  to  rise  above  it,  if  he  cannot  bend  it 
to  his  will. 

Oswald^  upon  arriving  in  London,  met 
t>nce  more  the  friends  of  his  childhood. 
He  heard  them  speak  that  energetic  and 
terse  language  whicli  seems  to  imply 
much  move  sentiment  than  it  expresses ; 
he  saw  once  more  those  serious  physiog- 
nomies which  are  developed  all  at  once 
when  deep  rooted  affections  triumph  over 
their  habitual  reserve;  he  recovered  the 
pleasure  of  making  discoveries  in  the 
heart,  which  are  gradually  revealed  to  the 
penetration  of  an  observer  of  mankind;  in 
short,  he  found  himself  in  the  bosom  of 
Jiis  country,  and  those  who  never  left  it 
are  ignorant  of  the  multiplicity  of  tics 
which  endear  it  to  us.  Yet  Oswald  never 
scparafed  tbe  memory  of  Coriniia  from 
any  impressions  he  received,  and  as  he 
was  more  than  ever  altachs^d  to  England, 
and  felt  himself  little  disposed  to  quit  it 
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aetilii  ;  all  his  reflexions  led  liim  to  the 
resolution  of  espousiiii>-  Corinna  and  set- 
tling  in   Scotland  alo :g    with  her.     He 
was  impatient  to  embark,  in   order  that 
he  might  return  the  sooner,  when  an  or- 
der arrived  to  susipend  the  sailing;  of  the 
expedition,  of  which  his  revimcnt  formed 
a   part ;  but  they  announced  to  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  from  one  day  to  ano- 
ther this  delay  might  cease,  and  such  was 
tlie  uncertainty,   in  this  respect,  that  nv7 
officer  could  dispose  of  himself  for  fifteen 
days.     This  situation  rendered  Lord  Nel- 
vil  extremely  unhappy,     lie   felt  severely 
his  absence  from  Corinna  ;  aiul  his  having 
neitlier  the  time  nor  the  permission  grant- 
ed him  necessary  for  forming  or  pursuing 
.  ny  stable  plan.     He  spent  six  weeks  in 
London,   without  goirg  into  the  world, 
alone  occupied  in  thinking  of  Corinna, 
and    passing   heavily    the  time    he    was 
obliged  to  lose  at  a  distance  from  her. 
At  length  he* resolved  to  employ  these  dajs 
of  anxiety   by   paying  a   visit   to    Nor- 
G  5 
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tliumberlandj  in  order  to  sec  Lady  Ed- 
germond,  and  to  induce  her  authen- 
tically to  recognise- that  Corinna  \t'as  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Edgermond,  and  that 
the  report  of  her  death  was  false  ;  his 
friends  had  shewn  him  the  public  papers 
where  insinuations  had  been  published 
very  unfavourable  to  the  idea  of  Corinna's 
existence,  and  he  felt  an  ardent  desire  to 
restore  her  to  that  rank  and  consideratioa 
which  were  her  due. 
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CHAPTER  y 


OSWALD  set  out  for  Lady  Edgcr- 
mond's  estate.  He  reflected  Avitli  emotion 
i\mi  lie  was  about  to  visit  that  place  whore 
Corinna  had  passed  so  many  years.  He 
also  felt  some  embarrassment  from  the 
necessity  of  making  Lady  Edgermond  un- 
derstand that  he  wasre«olved  to  renounce 
l>er  daughter ;  and  the  mixture  of  these  va- 
rious sentiments  agitated  him,  and  threw 
him  into  reveries.  TIic  places  he  sawin  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  north  of  England,  re- 
called to  him  Scotland  more  and  more;  and 
the  recollection  of  his  fat  her  incessantly  pre- 
srnt  to  his  memory^,  penetrated  still  deeper 
into  his  heart.  \^  hen  he  arrived  at  Lady 
I'jdgermond's,  be  was  struck  with  the  fine 
taste  displayed  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
trarden  and  the  castle ;  and  as  the  mistress 
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of  the    house   was    not  as  yet  ready  te 
receive   him,  he   walked   into    the  park, 
9,nd  perceived;,  at  a  distance:,  through  the 
leaves,  a  young  person  of  a  most  elegant 
shape,    with    flaxen  hair   of    admirable 
beauty,  which   was  but  loosely  confined 
by  her  hat.     She  was  reading  with  much 
attention.     Oswald  recognized  her  to  be 
Lucilia,  although  he  had  not  seen  her  for 
three  years ;  although  she  had  passed  in 
this  interval,  from  infancy  to  youth,  she 
was   astonishingly    improved.       He    ap- 
proached her,  and  after  saluting  her,  for*- 
getting  that  he  was  in  England,  he  wishr 
ed   to  take  her  hand  in  order  to  kiss  it 
respectfully,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Italy  ;  the  young  lady  recoiled  two  paces, 
blushed,  and  making  a  deep  curtsey,  thu» 
addressed  him :  "  Sir,  I  shall  apprize  my 
mother   that  you   are    here."     She  then 
disappeared.     Lord  Nelvil  sto^d  astonish- 
ed at  her  imposing  and  modest  air,  and 
ber  truly  angelic  figure. 
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Lucilia  bad  scarcely  entered  her  six- 
teenth  year.       Her   expression    was   re- 
markable for  delicacy:  her  shape  was  al- 
most too    slender,   for  a   little    weakness 
might  be  remarked  in   her  walking ;  her 
skin  was  of  admirable  beauty  ;  the  white 
and  red  roses  vied  successively  with  each 
other,  in  her  countenance.     Her  blue  eyes 
were  so  often  hung  down,  that  her   pliy- 
siognomy  chiefly  consisted  in  that  deli- 
catcness  of  cast  which  betrayed,  unknown 
toiler,   the  eraolions  concealed   in    every 
otiier    respect  by   her    j  rofound   reserve. 
Oswald,  since  he  travelled  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  had  lost  the  idea  of  such  a  figure 
— of  such  an  expression.     He  was  seized 
with  a  sentiment  of  respect,  he  keenly  re- 
proached  himself  with   having    accosted 
her    with  a  kind  of  familiarity,  and   re- 
gaining the  castle,  when  he  saw  that  Lu- 
cilia had  entered  it,  he  was  struck  with  the 
celestial  purity  of  a  youthful  female  who 
liad  never  been  absent  from  her  mother,  and 
had  felt  no  other  sentiment  in  her  life  than 
that  of  filial  tenderness. 
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Lady  Edgermond  was  alone  when   she 
received   Lord   Nelvil  :  he   had   seen  lier 
twice  witli  his  l\ithcr.  some  years  hcfore, 
but.  he  liad  then  paid  very  little  attention 
to   her;   he  regarded  her  this  time   with, 
penetration,  in  order  to  compare  hev.with 
the  portrait  Corinna  had  drawn  of  her  ; 
he  found  it  correct  in  many  respects  ;  hut 
nevertheless  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was   in  the    looks    of  Lady    Edgermond 
more  sensibility  than  Corinna  ascribed  to 
her,  and  he  thought  she  did  not  possess  so 
strongly  as  he  did,  the  habit  of  divining 
reserved  physiognomies;     His  first  object 
with  Lady  Edgermond,  was  to  induce  her. 
to  acknowledge  Corinna,  by  cancelling  all! 
she    had  contrived  to  spread   about  her 
death.  He  began  the  discourse  by  speaking 
of  Italy,  and  of  the  pleasures  he  had  enjoy- 
ed there.   *'  It  ia  a  pleasing  residence  for  a 
man,"   said  Lady   Edgermond:    "  but  I 
should  be  vexed  if  any  female  in  whom  I 
took  an  interest  should  be  happy  there 
for  any  length  of  time/'      *' And  yet/" 
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answered  Lord  Nclvil,  already  galled  by 
th  s  insinuation,  ''  I  found  in  lii\y  the 
most  distinguished  women  I  ever  knew  in 
my  life."  *'  Tliat  may  be  in  respect  to 
wit/'  replied  Lady  Edgcrmond,  "  but  a 
gentleman  seeks  other  qualities  than  this 
ifl  the  companion  of  his  lile."  *'  And  he 
finds  them  also,"  said  Oswald  warmly. 
He  was  proceeding  when  Lucilia  entrcd, 
and  approached  her  mother's  ear  in  order 
to  whisper  to  her.  ''  No,  my  dear/'  an- 
swered Lady  Edgermond  aloud,  "  you 
cannot  go  to  enquire  for  your  cousin  to- 
day. You  must  dine  at  home  here  with 
Lord  Nelvil."  Lucilia,  at  these  words, 
blushed  more  deeply  still  than  in  the  gar- 
den, then  sitting  down  by  her  mother,  she 
took  from  the  table  a  piece  of  embroidery, 
with  which  she  busied  herself  without 
ever  lifting  up  her  eyes,  or  mingling  in 
the  conversation. 

Lord  Nelvil  was  almost  impatient  ot 
this  conduct;    for  it  was  probable  that 
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Lucilia  was  not  ignorant  that  their  luiion 
had  been  talked  of,  and  although  the  ra- 
vishing figure  of  Lucilia  struck  him.  al- 
ways the  more,  he  recollected  all  that  Co- 
rinna  had  told  him  of  the  severe  education 
Lady  Edgermond  bestowed  upon  her 
daughter.  In  Eigland  in  general,  the 
young  girls  have  more  liberty  than  mar- 
ried women,  and  reason  as  well  as  mora- 
,  lity  sanctions  the  custom ;  but  Lady 
Edgermond  thought  diPibrently,  she  was 
of  opinion  that  in  all  situations,  the  most 
rigorous  reserve  was  most  proper  for  wo- 
men, whether  married  or  single.  Lord 
Nelvil  wished  to  declare  to  Lady  Edcer- 
mond  his  intentions  with  respect  to  Co- 
rinnajassnon  as  he  found  himself  <ince  more 
alone  with  her  ladyship;  but  Lucilia  did 
not  go  away,  and  Lady  Edgermond  kept 
up  until  dinner  time  the  conversation 
upon  various  subjects,  with  a  manner  so 
firm,  and  yet  so  simple,  that  it  inspired 
Lord  Nelvil  with  respect.  He  would 
have  combatted  opinions  so  dogmatic  on 
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every  subject,  ^vhich  were  often  at  va- 
riance with  his  own  ;  but  he  felt  that  if 
JiC  said  a  word  to  Lndy  Edgcrmond\\hich 
was  not  in  unison  with  her  own  ideas^  he 
might  givcher  an  opinion  of  him  which  no- 
thing could  efface,  and  he  hesitated  at  this 
:'st  step,  completely  irreparable  with  a 
person  who  admitted  of  no  shades  or  ex- 
ceptions, and  judged  every  thing  by  ge- 
neral and  positi^e  rules. 

Dinner  was  announced.  Lucilia  ap- 
proached hermother,  in  order  to  give  her 
her  arm.  Oswald  observed  that  Lady 
Edgermond  walked  with  great  difficulty. 
"  I  have  a  disease  upon  me,  which  is  very 
painful,  and  it  will,  perhaps,  prove  mor- 
tal." Lucilia  became  pale  at  these  words. 
Lady  Edgermond  remarked  it,  and  mildly 
resumed  :  "  My  daughter's  rare  lias  al- 
rea'^'Y  saved  my  life  once,  however,  and 
she  will  perhaps  live  to  save  me  for  a 
long  time  yet."  Lucilia  held  down  her 
head  that  her  tenderness  might  not  be  vi- 
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sible.  When  she  raised  it  aga^IJ^  her 
eyes  were  still  moist  with  tears^,  but  she 
did  not  yet  dare  to  take  bcr  niothers^ 
hand ;  every  thing  p;csscd  i«  the  bottom 
of  her  heart,  and  she  did  not  think  of 
olhers,  except  to  conceal  from  tliem  what 
she  felt.  Oswald,  hovvever,  was  deeply 
moved  b}'  tliis  reserve  and  constraint,  and 
his  imagination,  but  lately  moved  by  elo- 
quence and  passion  only,  was  now  pleased' 
in  contemplating  Uie  picture  of  innocence, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  around  Lucilia  a 
certain  modest  air,  which  deliciousty  tran- 
quillized his  looks. 

During  dinner,  tucilia,  wishing  to 
spare  her  mother  the  most  trifling  fatigue, 
served  every  thing  with  a  continual  care, 
and  Lord  Nelvil  heard  the  sound  of  her 
voice  only  when  she  ofJered  him  the  dif- 
ferent viands;  but  there  insignificant 
words  were  pronounced  with  an  enchant- 
ing sweetness,  and  Lord  Nelvil  asked 
himself  how  it  was  possible  that  the  most 
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simple  motions,  and  the  most  common  ex- 
pressions could  so  thrill  through  the 
soul.  It  requires,  he  repeated  to  himself, 
cither  the  genius  of  Corinna,  who  excels 
all  that  the  imagination  can  desire,  or  else 
those  mysterious  veils  of  silence  and  of  mo- 
desty, which  permit  every  one  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  the  virtues  and  sentiments 
he  wishes.  Lady  Edgermond  and  her 
daughter  rose  from  the  table,  and  Lord 
Nelvil  would  have  followed  them,  but 
Lady  Edgermond  was  so  scrupulously 
faithful  to  the  custom  of  going  out  at  the 
desert,  that  she  told  him  to  remain  at  the 
table,  until  she  and  her  daughter  had 
prepared  tea  in  the  parlour,  and  Lord 
Nelvil  rejoined  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards.  The  evening  passed  without 
his  being  a  single  moment  alone  with 
Lady  Edgermond,  for  Lucilia  never  quit- 
ed  thc-m,  He  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
and  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  next 
village,  in  order  to  return  next  day,  when 
Lady    Edgermond   invited   him    to    pasi 
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the  night  in  her  house.  lie  accepted  the 
offer  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  at- 
taching any  importance  to  it,  and  yet  he 
repented  liaving  consented,  because  he 
thought  he  could  remark  in  the  looks  of 
Lady  Edgermond,  that  she  considered 
Uiis  consent  as  a  reason  for  thinking  he 
still  thought  of  her  daughter.  This  was 
an  additional  motive  for  inducing  him  to 
request  a  conversation,  which  he  intended 
should  take  place  next  morning. 

Lady  Edgermond  desired  that  she 
mig^ht  be  conducted  to  the  garden.  Os- 
wald offered  to  assist  her.  Lady  Edger- 
mond looked  at  him  stedfastly,  and  then 
said  :  ''  I  thank  you."  Lucilia  gave  up 
to  him  her  mother's  arpa,  and  whispered 
to  him  in  a  low  voice,  afraid  of  being 
overheard  by  her  mother,  ''  My  Lord^ 
walk  gently."  Lord  Nelvil  started  at 
these  words  spoken  so  sccreily.  It  was 
thus  that  a  sensible  expression  was  first 
addressed  to  him  by  that  angelic  creature^ 
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who  did  not  seem  formed  for  the  affections 
of  this  lower  world.  Oswald  did  not 
think  that  his  emotion  at  this  moment  was 
an  offence  to  Corinna;  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  merely  an  homage  to  the  celestial 
purity  of  Lucilia.  They  rei^rned  at  the 
hour  which  Lady  Edgermond  had  ap- 
pointed for  reading  prayers  among  her 
domestics  every  evening.  These  were  as- 
sembled in  the  great  hall.  The  most  of 
them  were  infirm  and  old,  they  had  served 
Lady  Edgermond's  father  and  also  her 
husband.  Oswald  was  touched  witli  this 
spectacle,  which  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion what  he  often  seen  in  his  paternal 
mansion.  Every  one  knelt  except  Lady 
Edgermond,  who  was  prevented  by  her 
illness,  but  she  joined  her  hands  and  shut 
her  eyes  with  fervent  devotion. 

Lucilia  was  on  her  knees  beside  her 
mother,  and  it  was  she  who  read  prayers. 
She  first  read  a  chapter  from  the  Evange- 
lists^ and  then  a  prayer  adapted  for  a  rural 
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and  domestic  life.  It  was  composed  by 
Ladv  Edfferraond,  and  there  was  in  the 
expressions  a  kind  of  severity,  which  con- 
trasted with  the  gentle  and  timid  tone  of 
lier  daughter's  voice  as  she  read  it ;  but 
this  severity  even  increased  the  effect  of 
the  last  words  which  Lucilia  tremblingly 
pronounced.  After  having  prayed  for 
the  domestics  of  the  family,  for  their  re- 
latives, the  King,  and  their  country,  she 
concluded :  "  Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  O 
God,  that  the  young  lady  of  this  house 
may  live  and  die  without  her  soul  being 
tainted  by  a  single  thought  or  sentiment 
which  is  not  conformable  to  her  duties, 
and  that  her  mother,  who  is  about  to  re- 
turn to  thee,  may  obtain  pardon  for  her 
own  sins  in  the  name  of  the  virtues  of  her 
only  child." 

Lucilia  repeated  this  pra3rer  every  day, 
but  on  this  occasion,  on  account  of  Os- 
wald's presence,  sh^  was  more  touched 
than  ever,  and  tears  flowed  from  her  eyes- 
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before  she  bad  finished  the  reading  of  it, 
while,  b)'  covering'  her  face  with  her  hands, 
she  endeavoured  to  conceal  her  tears  from 
the  view  of  the  spectators.     But  Oswald 
bad  seen  them    flow,   and   a   tenderness, 
mixed  with  respect,  filled  his  heart:  he 
contemplated   tliat  air  of   youth    which 
bordered   upon    infancy,  and    that    look 
which  seemed  still  to  preserve  the  recent 
recollection  of  Heaven.     A  countenance 
so  charming  in  the  midst  of  those  around, 
which  were  furrowed  by  the  band  of  age 
or  disease,  seemed  to  be  the  imtige  of  di- 
vine mercy.     Lord  Nelvil  reflected  upon 
the  austere  and  retired  life  which  Lucilia 
had  led,  possessed  of  beauty  without  a  ri- 
val, and  thus  deprived  of  all  the  pleasures  as. 
well  as  homage  of  the  world,  and  his  soul 
was  penetrated   with  the  purest  emotion. 
The  mother  of  Lucilia  deserved  respect 
also,  and  obtained  it.   She  was  one  who  was 
even  still  more  severe  towards  herself  than 
towards  others.     The  limits  of  her  mind 
ought  rather  to  have  been  attributed  ta 
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the  extreme  rigor  of  her  principles^  than 
to  any  defect  of  natural  intelligence;  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  ties  she  had  imposed 
upon  herself,  of  all  her  stiffness,  natural  or 
acquired,  there  was  an  affection  for  her 
daughter  so  much  the  more  profound,  as 
the  severity  of  her  character  proceeded 
from  a  repressed  sensi])ility,  and  gave  a 
new  face  to  the  only  affection  she  had  not 
conquered. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  profoundest 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  mansion. 
Oswald  could  reflect  at  his  ease  upon  the 
day  that  had  passed.  He  did  not  confess 
to  himself  that  Lucilia  had  made  an  im- 
pression upon  his  heart.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  the  case  yet;  but  although  Corinna 
enchanted  the  imagination  in  a  thousand 
ways;  there  was  nevertheless  a  sort  of  ideas, 
a  musical  sound,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  to  be  found  only  with  Lucilia. 
The  images  of  domestic  happiness  accord- 
ed more  easily  with  this  retreat  in   Nor- 
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tbumberland,  than  with  Corinna's  trium- 
phal car  :  in  short,  Oswald  could  not  dis- 
semble that  Lucilia  was  the  woman  his 
father  had  chosen  for  him :  but  he  loved 
Corinna,  and  he  was  beloved  in  his  turn; 
he  had  sworn  never  to  form  other  attach- 
ments ;  this  was  enough  to  make  him  per- 
sist in  the  resolution  of  declaring  next  daj 
to  Ladj  Edgermond  that  he  wished  to 
marry  Corinna.  He  fell  asleep  thinking 
of  Italy ;  and  nevertheless,  during  his 
sleep,  he  thought  he  saw  Lucilia  pass  be- 
fore him  in  the  semblance  of  an  angel;  he 
awoke,  and  wished  to  banish  the  idea,  but 
the  same  dream  returned,  and  the  last  time 
this  figure  presented  itself  before  him,  it 
seemed  to  fly  aw  ay ;  he  awoke  again,  re- 
gretting for  the  first  time  that  he  was  not 
able  to  retain  the  image  which  had  disap- 
peared. The  day  began  to  break,  and 
Oswald  descended  to  take  a  walk. 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 


THE  sun  rose  and  Lord  Nelvil  thought 
ihat  no  one  was  yet  up  belonging  to  the 
house.     He  was  however  mistaken  ;  Lu- 
cilia  was   drawing  in  the  balcony.     Her 
hair  which  she  had   not  yet  tied  together, 
was    blown  about    by   the  wind.      She 
therefore  resembled  Lord  Nelvil's  dream, 
and  at  first  view  he  was  startled  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  supernatural  apparition.     But 
he  was  soon  ashamed  of  being  alarmed  at 
so  simple  a  circumstance.     He  remained 
some  time  before  this  balcony;  he  saluted 
Luciiia,   but   she  could  not  see  him,   as 
her  eyes  were  intent  upon  hef  drawing. 
He  continued  his  walk,  and  he  then  wish- 
ed more  than  ever  to  see  Corinna  that  she 
might  dissipate  these   vague   impressions 
which  could  not  be  explained.     Luciiia 
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pleased  him  like  something  mysterious  or 
unknown  ;  he  could  have  wished  that  tho 
splendour  of  Corinna's  genius  might  dis- 
pel this  slight  image  which  successively 
assumed  various  forms  in  his  eyes. 

He  returned  to  the  parlour  and  he  there 
found  Lucilia,  who  placed  the  design  she 
was  busy  with  in  a  small  brown  box  lying 
on  her  mother's  tea-table.  Oswald  saw 
this  design ;  it  was  only  a  white  rose  upon 
its  stalk,  but  it  was  painted  with  the  ut- 
most gracefulness.  "  You  know  how  to 
paintthen?"saidOswaldto  Lucilia.  "  No, 
my  lord,  I  can  only  imitate  flowers,  and 
these  only  when  they  are  the  simplest  of 
all  the  rest :  there  is  no  master  here,  and 
the  little  I  have  learnt  I  owe  to  a  sister 
who  gave  me  some  lessons."  On  pro- 
nouncins:  these  words  she  siarhed.  Lord 
Nelvil  blushed  much,  and  asked  her  what 
had  become  of  this  sister  ?  "  She  is  not 
alive,"  replied  Lucilia,  "  but  I  shall  never 
cease  to  regret  her."  Oswald  understood 
h2 
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that  Lucilia  was  deceived^  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  as  to  the  fate  of  her  sister :  but 
this  expression,  /  shall  never  cease  to  re- 
gret her,  revealed  to  him  an  amiable  trait, 
and  he  was  affected.  Lucilia  would  have 
retired,  finding  herself  alone  with  Lord 
Nelvil,  when  Lady  Edgermond  entered. 
She  regarded  her  daughter  with  astonish- 
ment and  severity,  and  made  a  sign  to  her 
to  retire.  This  look  apprized  Oswald  of 
what  he  had  not  before  been  aware  of, 
that  Lucilia  had  done  something  extra- 
ordinary, according  to  the  established  cus- 
toms of  Lady  Edgermond,  in  remaining 
some  minutes  with  him  without  her  mo- 
ther.; and  he  felt  it,  as  he  would  have 
done  a  very  striking  mark  of  attachment 
coming  from  any  other  than  Lucilia. 

Lady  Edgermond  sat  down,  and  sent 
away  the  servants  who  had  supported  her 
to  her  chair.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her 
lips  quivered  while  offering  a  dish  of  tea 
to  Lord  Nelvil.     He  observed  this  agita- 
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tion,  and  his  own  embarrassment  increased 
from  it;  animated  however  with  the  de- 
sire of  doing  a  service  to  her  he  loved^  he 
began  the  conversation.  ''  Madam^ " 
said  he  to  Lady  Edgerinond,  "  I  have  seen 
a  lady  in  Italy  very  often  who  interests 
you  much."  ''  I  do  not  believe  it/'  said 
Lady  Edgermond  drily,  "  for  there  is  no 
one  who  interests  me  in  that  country." 
''  I  imagined,  however/'  continued  Lord 
Nclvii,  **  that  the  daughter  of  your  hus- 
band had  some  claims  to  your  affection." 
"  If  the  daughter  of  my  husband/'  replied 
Lady  Edgermond,  "  was  a  person  in- 
different to  her  duties  as  to  her  reputa- 
tion, I  certainly  should  not  wish  her  any 
ill,  but  I  should  be  happy  never  to  hear 
her  mentioned."  "  And  if  this  daughter, 
abandoned  by  you,  madam/'  resumed  Os- 
wald, "was  the  most  justly  celebrated 
woman  in  the  world  in  point  of  talents  of 
every  kind,  would  you  despise  her  always  ?"^ 
"Certainly," replied  Lady  Edgermond.  "I 
make  oo  allowance  for  talents  which  turiv 
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a  female  from  the  path  of  duty.  There  arc 
actresses^  musicians^  and  artists,  in  abun- 
dance to  amuse  the  worlds  but  for  women 
of  our  rank,  their  most  proper  duties  con- 
sist in  devoting  tiiemselves  to  their  hus- 
bands and  to  the  right  education  of  their 
children."  ''  What !"  replied  Lord  Nel- 
\il,  "  those  talents  which  come  from  the 
soul,  and  cannot  exist  without  the  most 
elevated  character,  without  the  most  feel- 
ing heart ;  those  talents  which  are  united 
with  the  most  melting  goodness,  the  most 
generous  heart ;  do  you  blame  them  be- 
cause they  extend  the  thoughts,  because 
they  give  to  virtue  even  a  more  extensive 
empire,  and  a  more  general  influence?'* 
*'  To  virtue  V  replied  Lady  Edgermond 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  I  do  not  know 
"What  you  mean  by  the  word  as  thus  ap- 
plied ;  the  virtue  of  a  person  who  has 
fled  from  her  paternal  mansion,  the  virtue 
of  a  person  who  has  settled  in  Italy,  lead- 
ing a  most  independent  life,  receiving 
every  homage,  to  say  nothing  niore,  giv- 
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ing  an  example  still  more  pernicious  to 
others  than  to  herself,  renouncing  her  rank, 
her  family,  and  the  name  of  her  father." 
*'  Madam,"  said  Oswald  interrupting  her, 
*'  it  is  a  generous  sacrifice  she  has  made  to 
}our  desires  and  to  jour  daughter ;  she 
was  afraid  of  doing  y«>u  an  injury  by  keep- 
ing your  name."  "  She  was  afraid  then," 
exclaimed  Lady  Edgermond,  *'  she  felt 
that  she  had  di^honoicd  it."  "  This  is  too 
much,"  said  Oswald  violently,  "  Corinna 
Edgermond  will  soon  be  Lady  Nelvil ; 
and  we  shall  then  see,  madam,  if  you  blush 
to  acknowledge  in  her  the  daughter  of 
3'our  husband.  You  confound  with  the 
vulgar  a  person  endowed  like  no  other 
woman,  an  angel  in  mind  and  in  goodness, 
an  admirable  genius,  and,  nevertheless,  a 
timid  and  sensible  character,  a  sublime 
imagination,  an  unbounded  generosity,  a- 
person  who  may  have  had  faults,  because 
so  astonishing  a  superiority  docs  not  always 
agree  with  common  life,  but  one  who  pos- 
sesses so  fine  a  soul  that  she  is  above  her 
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faults,  and  even  one  of  her  actions  alone 
is  sufficient  to  blot  them  out.  She  honors 
him  whom  she  has  chosen  for  her  protec- 
tor, more  than  a  queen  of  the  world  could 
do  in  calling  him  her  husband."  "  Mj 
Lord,  30U  may,  perhaps/'  answered  Lady 
Edgermond,  making  an  effort  to  stifle  her 
anger,  ''  accuse  the  confined  notions  of 
my  mind,  but  there  is  nothing  in  what  you 
have  told  me,  that  at  all  concerns  me.  I 
understand  nothing  from  the  word  mora- 
lity but  the  exact  observation  of  establish- 
ed  rules;  beyond  those  I  do  not  undci^ 
fctand  such  tjuttlities  as  are  ill-emploved, 
and  which  deserve  only  pity  at  most," 
*'  The  world  would  have  been  very  steril, 
madam,"  answeied  Oswald,  ''  if  we  had 
never  ktiown  goitius  nor  enthusifism,  find 
if  human  nature  had  been  made  a  thing  so 
precise  and  monotonons—- but  without  con- 
tiiiuing  an  useless  disc  ussioii  aiiy  longer, 
I  formally  as-k  you  if  you  will  acknow- 
ledge ]V1iysE;'^:erniondasyour  step-daugh^ 
ter  when  she  shall  be  Lady  Nelvil  ?"   "  So 
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miicli  the  less  on  that  account/'  replied 
Lady  Edgernioiid,  *^' for  T  owe  it  to  the 
memory  of  your  father,  to  prevent,  if  I 
can,  that  most  improper  union."    "  How, 
my  father  ?"  said  Oswald,   for  the  men- 
tion of  his'  father  always  agitated  him. 
"  Are  you  ignorant,"  continued  Lady  Ed- 
gerraoiid,   *'  that  he  refused  the  hand  of 
Miss  Edgermond  for  you,  when  she  had 
as  yet  committed   no  fault,  wten  he  only 
foresaw  with  that  perfect  sagacity  which 
cliaractcriznd  him,  what  would   one  day 
happen?" — "What !  youknow." — '' Youf 
father's  letter  to  Lord  Edgermond  on  this . 
subject  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dickson  his 
old  friend,"  said  Lady  Edgermond,  inter- 
rupting him^  *'  I  transmitted   it  to  him. 
when  I  was  informed  of  your  intercourse 
with  Corinna  in   Italy,  in   order  that  he 
might    read  it    to   you  on  your  return; 
it  was  not  tit  that  1  should  do  so  myself  to  > 
you." 

Oswald  was  silent  foi*  a  few  moments ; 
H  5 
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he  then  resumed,  ''  What  I  ask  of  you  is 
only  what  is  just,   and  what  you  owe  to, 
yourself:    destroy  the   reports  you   have 
circulated  as  to  the  death  of  your  step- 
daughter, and  acknowledge  her  honour- 
ably for  what  she  really  is,  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Edgermond."    "  I  do  not  wish  io 
contribute  in  any  way  to  the  unhappiness 
of  your  life,"  replied  Lady  Edgermond, 
*'  and  if  the  actual  existence  of  Corinna, 
that  existence,  without  name  and  without 
dependence,  can  be  the  cause  that  you  do 
not  espouse  her,  may  God  and  your  fa- 
ther preserve  me  from  removing  this  ob- 
stacle."     ''   Madam!"     answered     Lord 
Nelvil,  '^  the  misfortunes  of  Corinna  will 
be  an  additional  tie  between  her  and  me." 
*'  \ety  well !"  replied  Lady  Edgermond, 
with  a  vivacity  in  which  she  never  in- 
dulged, and    which    certainly   proceeded 
from  the  regret   she  felt  on  losing,  as  a 
husband  for  her  daughter,  a    man    who 
suited  her  in  so  many  respects  :   *'  well!" 
continued  she,  "  make   yourselves  both 
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mfserable;  for  she  will  be  so  also;  this 
country  is  hateful  to  her ;  she  cannot 
bend  herself  to  our  manners,  and  to  our 
severe  life  ;  tliere  must  be  a  theatre  for  her 
on  which  to  displa)'  all  those  talents  you 
prize  so  much,  and  which  render  her  life 
so  valuable  ;  you  will  soon  see  her  become 
weary  of  this  count,  y,  and  desirous  of  re- 
turning to  Italy  ;  she  will  carry  you  with 
her  ;  you  will  quit  your  friends,  your  own 
country,  and  the  country  of  your  father, 
for  an  amiable  stranger,  I  grant,  but  who 
will  forget  you,  if  yo^u  wish  it,  for  there 
is  nothing  more  fickle  than  one  of  these 
exalted  heads.  The  profound  sorrows 
are  only  made  for  what  you  call  the  mid- 
dling class  of  women,  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  live  only  for  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren." The  violent  agitation  into  which 
this  conversation  had  thrown  Lady  Ed- 
germond,  who  never,  perhaps,  even  once 
in  her  life,  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  to 
this  pitch,  shook  her  already  diseased 
nerves,    and    on  ceasing    to    speak    she 
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found    herself  very   ill.     Oswald    seeing 
her  in  this  state  rung  for  assistance. 

Lucilia  came  in  much  terrified  to  at- 
tend her  mother,  and  threw  a  single  dis^ 
turbed  glance  at  Oswald,  which  seemed 
to  say  :  "  and  is  it  you  who  have  made  my 
Qiwther  ill  ?"  This  look  touched  Lord 
Nelvil  deeply.  When  Lady  Edgcrmond 
revived,  he  endeavoured  to  shew  how 
much  interest  he  felt  for  her;  but  she 
coldly  repulsed  him,  and  blushed  to  think 
that  from  her  emotion  she  had  perhaps 
failed  in  respect  to  her  daughter,  and  be- 
trayed the  desire  she  entertained  that  Lord 
Nelvil  should  be  her  husband.  She  made 
a  sign  to  Lucilia  to  retire,  and  said,  "  ray 
Lord,  you  must  at  all  times  consider  yous- 
self  as  free  from  any  engag.  meiit  that  may 
exist  between  us.  My  daughter  is  so 
young  that  she  cannot  have  attached  her- 
self to  the  project  your  father  and  I  had 
formed.  But  it  is  more  prudent,  how- 
ever,  since  this  project  is  changed;,  that 
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you  sTiould  not  again  yisit  my  house 
while  my  daughter  continues  unmarried.**' 
*'  I  shall  confine  myself,  then,"  replied 
Oswald,  bowing  to  her,  "  to  writing  to 
you,  in  order  to  entreat  you  in  behalf  of  a 
person  I  shall  never  abandon/'  "  You 
are  master  of  your  own  actions,"  answer- 
ed Laily  Edgermond,  stifling  her  voice, 
and  Lord  Nekil  departed.  • 

lu  passing  through  the  avenue  on  horse«- 
back,  he  perceived   at  a  distance  in  the 
wood  the  elegant  figure  of  Lucilia.     He 
slackened  the  pace  of  his  horse  in  order  to 
see  her  once  more,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a« 
if  Lucilia   followed   the   same   direction 
as  himself,  concealing  herself  behind  the 
trees.     The  high    road   lay   in  front    of 
a  pavilion  at  the  extrcmify  of  the  park. 
Oswald  remarked  that  Lucilia  entered  this 
pavilion:  he  passed  it  with  emotion,  but 
without  being  able  to  discover  her :  he 
turned  his  head  round  several  times,  aft^ 
passing  it:  he  remarked  in  another  spol. 
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from  wlr'ch  the  whole  road  might  be  seen, 
a  slight  rustling  among  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
near  the  pavilion  :  he  haited  opposite  the 
tree,  but  he  did  not  anj  longer  perceive 
the  slightest  motion ;  uncertain  whetlicr 
he  had  guessed  rightly,  he  proceeded  ; 
then  all  at  once  he  retraced  his  steps  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  as  if  iie  had 
dropped  something  upon  the  road:  he 
saw  Lucilia  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
saluted  her  respectfully :  Lucilia  drew 
down  her  veil  and  hid  herself  in  the  wood, 
without  reflecting  that  to  conceal  he;  self 
in  this  manner  was  to  avow  the  motive 
that  had  brought  her  there :  the  poor 
girl  had  never  experienced  any  thing  so 
forcible,  nor  so  culpable  in  her  life,  as  the 
sentiment  which  made  her  desirous  of 
seeing  Lord  Nelvil  pass ;  and,  far  from 
thinking  of  saluting  him,  she  tlio<ight 
herself  for  ever  ruined  in  his  esteem. 
Oswald  understood  all  tliese  movemeiits, 
and  thought  himself  gently  flattered  by 
that  inaoceat  iaierest  so  tim.dly  and  so 
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sincerely  expressed.  No  one,  hetliouglit, 
coiild  be  more  true  than  Corinna  ;  but  no 
one  also  knew  herself  and  others  better : 
Lucilia  was  yet  to  be  taught  the  love  she 
might  feel,  and  the  love  she  might  inspire; 
but  could  this  charm  of  a  day  continue 
throughout  life  ?  And  since  this  amiable 
ignorance  of  herself  could  not  last  long, 
since,  in  short,  her  soul  must  be  penetrated 
in  order  to  know  what  passed  in  it,  the 
integrity  which  succeeded  this  discovery, 
was  it  not  still  better  than  the  integrity 
which  preceded  it  ? 

He  thus  compared  Corinna  and  Lucilia 
in  his  reflections ;  but  this  comparison 
was  still,  he  thought,  a  simple  amuse- 
ment of  his  mind ;  he  never  supposed  it 
would  occupy  bis  attention  again. 
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eHAPTER  II. 


AFTER  having  left  Lady  Edger^ 
mond's,  Oswald  proceeded  to  Scotland, 
The  agitation  which  Liicilia  had  caused, 
and  the  sentiments  he  cherished  towards 
Corinna,  all  gave  way  to  the  ©motions  he 
felt  at  the  sight  of  places  where  he  had 
spent  his  life  with  his  father :  he  re- 
proached himself  with  the  distraction  to 
which  he  had  given  himself  up  for  a  year 
past ;  he  was  afraid  he  was  no  longer 
worthy  to  enter  the  dwelling  which  he 
wished  he  had  never  quited.  Alas  !  after 
the  loss  of.  those  whom, we  most  dearly 
loved  in  this  world,  how  can  we  be  con- 
tent with  ourselves  if  we  do  not  continue 
in  the  most  profound  solitude  !  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  live  in  society  in  order  to  neglect, 
fis  it  were,  the  worship  of  those  who  are 
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no  more.  It  is  in  vain  that  their  remem- 
brance is  sealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart. 
We  bind  ourselves  to  that  vivacity  of-tlie 
living  which  extinguishes  the  idea  of 
death,  either  as  painful,  as  useless,  or 
merely  as  fatiguing.  In  short,  if  solitude 
dors  not  prolong  our  regrets  and  our  re- 
veries, existence,  such  as  it  is,  seizes  anew 
upon  the  most  tender  souls,  and  gives  them 
once  more  interest,  passion,  and  desires. 
It  is  a  miserable  condition  of  human  na- 
ture thus  to  distract  ourselves,  and,  far 
from  Providence  having  wished  that  man- 
kind should  do  so  in  order  to  support 
death,  both  with  respect  to  himself  and 
others ;  often,  in  the  midst  ot  these  dis^ 
tactions,  we  are  seized  with  the  remorse 
of  a  guilty  ■onscienre.  atid  a  still  and  for- 
cible voii:e  tells  us:  have  y mi  fjv gotten 
mc,  you  whom  I  never  forgot  ? 

These  sentiments  occupied  Oswald  on 
his  retiirn  to  his  native  country :  he  did 
not    now   experience   the    same    despair 
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he  felt  on  the  first  visits  but  a  profound  sen- 
timent of  sadness:  he  saw  that  time  had 
accustomed  every  one  to  the  k^ss  of  him 
Avhomhe  himentcd  :  the  domestics  did  not 
think  thej  ought  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  his  father  any  more  before  him:  each 
had  returned  to  his  habitual  occupation  : 
a  generation  of  children  had  grown  up 
to  re]5lace  their  fathers.  Oswald  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  father's  apartment,  where 
he  found  his  cloak,  his  cane,  and  arm 
chair,  all  in  the  same  place  ;  but  where 
was  that  voice  which  answered  his  own, 
and  where  was  the  heart  of  a  father  which 
would  have  palpitated  at  his  son's  re- 
turn !  Lord  Nelvil  continued  plunged  in 
profound  reveries.  "  O  human  destiny," 
he  exclaimed,  with  his  countenance  bathed 
in  tears,  ''  what  do  you  wish  us  to  do  !— - 
No,  he  hears  me,  my  only  friend  is  here 
present  and  sees  my  tears,  and  our  im:iior- 
tal  souls  wait  for  each  other.  Oh  my 
fcitlicr  !  oh  my  God  !  guide  me  through 
life.     They  seem  to  know  neither  any  ex- 
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qiilsite  sensation,  nor  grief,  nor  repent- 
ar.ce,  these  obdurate  souls,  which  seem  to 
possess  in  themselves  the  immoveable  qua- 
lities of  physical  nature  ;  but  the  bcini^s 
composed  of  imagination,  sensibility,  and 
conscience  ;  may  they  not  make  one  step 
without  going  astray  !  they  seek  duty 
for  their  guide,  and  duty  itself  is  deaf  to 
their  prayers,  if  the  divinity  has  not  writ- 
ten it  upon  their  hearts." 

In  the  evening  Oswald  walked  in  his 
father's  favourite  alley  ;  he  pursued  his 
image  through  the  trees.  Alas !  who 
is  there  who  has  not  sometimes  wished, 
in  the  fervency  of  his  prayers,  that  a  be- 
loved shade  should  re-appear ;  that  a 
miracle  should  take  place  to  gratify  his 
love  !  vain  hope  !  on  this  siile  of  the  tomb 
we  know  nothing'  Uncertainty  of  un- 
certaisities,  vou  do  not  occupy  the  vulgar ; 
but  the  more  the  mind  is  ennobled,  then 
is  it  invincibly  attracted  towards  the 
depths  of  reflection.     ^\hile  Oswald  was 
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til  US  wrapt  up  >vithin  himself^  he  heard 
a  carrtage  in  the  avenue,  and  an  old  man 
alighted  from  it,  who  advanced  slovvly 
towards  him  :  an  old  man  at  that  time, 
and  in  that  place,  confounded  him.  He 
recognized  Mr.  Dickson,  the  old  friend 
of  his  father,  and  received  him  with  an 
emotion  which  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced towards  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


MR.  DICKSON  resembled  Oswald's 
father  in  no  respect  whatever :  he  had 
neither  his  mind  nor  his  character ;  but  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  lie  was  with 
him ;  and  having  been  born  in  the  same 
j^ear,  it  might  be  said,  that  he  remained 
behind  him  a  few  days,  only  to  carry  him 
the  news  of  this  world.  Oswald  lent  him 
his  arm  to  help  him  up  the  steps  ;  he  felt 
a  charm  in  thus  assisting  age,  the  only  re- 
semblance to  his  father  he  could  find  in 
Mr.  Dickson.  This  old  man  had  seen 
Oswald  born,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  to  him,  without  constraint^  of  every 
thing  that  concerned  him.  He  blamed 
strongly  his  connection  with  Corinna;  but 
his  feeble  arguments  would  have  had 
much  less  ascendancy  over  Oswald's  mind 
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than  those  of  Lady  Edgermond,  if  Mr. 
Dickson  had  not  handed  to  him  the  letter 
which  his  father.  Lord  Nelvil,  wrote  to 
Lord  Edgermond,  when  he  wished  to 
break  off  the  projected  marriage  between 
his  son  and  Corinna,  then  Miss  Edger- 
mond. The  following  is  the  letter  written 
in  1791j  during  the  first  journey  of  Os- 
wald in  France.     He  read  it  trembling. 

Letter  from    Oswald's   Father  to   Lord 
Edgermond. 

*'  Will  you  pardon  me,  my  friend,  if  I 
propose  to  jou  a  change  in  the  projected 
union  between  our  two  families  :  my  son 
is  eighteen  months  younger  than  your 
eldest  daughter;  he  would  suit  your  se- 
cond daughter  Lucilia  better,  who  is 
twelve  years  younger  than  her  sister.  I 
iijight  assign  this  motive  alone  ;  but  as  I 
knew  the  age  of  Miss  Edgermond  when  I 
asked  her  hand  for  Oswald,  I  thought  I 
should  be  wanting  in  friendship  if  I  did 
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uot    detail    the    reasons    which    induce 
me    to  wisn  that  this  marriage    should 
not  take  place.    W  e  have  been  acquainted 
together  for  twenty  years ;  we  may  talk  of 
our  children  with  freedom,  the  more  so, 
as  they  are  still  young  enough  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  our  advice.     Your  daughter 
is  a  charming  girl ;  but  I  think  I  see   in 
her   one  of  those   beautiful  Greeks  who 
enchanted  and  subjugated  the  world.    Do 
not  be   offended  with  the  idea  this  com- 
parison   may    suggest.     Without  doubt 
your  daughter  has  received  from  you,  and 
has   only   found   in   her  own  heart,    the 
purest  sentiments  and  principles  ;  but  she 
must  captivate,  she  must  please,  in  order 
to  shine.     She  has  much  more  genius  than 
self-love  ;   but  talents  so  rare  must  neces- 
sarily excite  the  desire  of  displaying  them; 
and  I  do   not  know  what  theatre  would 
be  sufficient  for  that  activity  of  mind,  that 
impetuosity  of  imagination,  in  short,  that 
ardent     character    which     is    displayed 
throughout  all  her  language;  they  will 
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naturally  draw  my  son  out  of  England ; 
for  such  a  woman  cannot  be  lia'ppj  there ; 
and  Italy  alone  will  be  agreeable  to  her. 

^'  She   will   require   that   independent 
kind  of  existence  which  is  only  controuled 
by  fantasy.     Our  country    life,  our  do- 
mestic habits,  are  necessarily  contradictory 
to   all  these  tastes.     A  man  born  in  our 
happy  country  should  be  an  Englishman 
before  every  thing  else  :  he  ought  to  fulfil 
his  obligations  as  a  citizen,  since  he  has 
the  happiness  to  be  one  ;  and  in  countries 
where  political  institutions  give  men  ho- 
nourable occasions  of  acting  and  display- 
ing themselves,  the  women  should  remain 
in  the  shade.     How  do  you  think  that  a 
person  so  distinguished  as  your  daughter 
is  should  be  content  witli  such  a  station? 
Believe  me,  marry  her  in  Italy ;  her  reli- 
gion,  her  tastes,  and  her  talents,  call  her 
there.     If  my  son  married    Miss  Edger- 
mond,  he  would  certainly  love  her  much, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  be  more  se- 
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diicino; :  and  lie  would  then  trv,  in  order 
to  please  her,  to  introduce  foreign  customs 
into  his  house  :  he  would  soon  lose  that 
Dational  spirit,  those  prejudices,  if  you 
please,  which  unite  us  among  ourselves, 
and  form  of  our  nation  a  bod^,  an  associ- 
ation free  but  indissoluble,  which  cannot 
perish  but  witli  the  last  of  us.  My  son 
would  soon  become  ill  at  ease  in  England 
when  he  saw  his  wife  was  not  happy  in  it. 
I  know  he  has  all  the  weakness  which 
gives  sensibility;  he  will  therefore  settle 
in  Italy,  and  this  expatriation,  if  I  am  alive 
to  see  it,  will  kill  me  with  grief.  It  is 
not  only  because  she  would  deprive  me  of 
my  son,  but  because  she  would  deprive 
him  of  the  honour  of  serving  his  countr3\ 

''  A\hat  a  change  for  an  inhabitant  of 
our  mountains,  to  lead  an  indolent  life  iii 
the  midst  of  the  pleasures  of  Italy !  A 
Scotchman  to  be  the  cicisheo  of  his  own 
wife,  if  not  the  cicisheo  of  some  one's  else ! 
Useless  to  his  family,  of  which  he  is  neither 
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the  guide  nor  the  support !  From  what  I 
know  of  Oswald,  jour  daughter  will  ac- 
quire a  great  command  over  him.  I  am 
therefore  happj  that  his  present  stay  in 
-France  prevents  all  opportunity  of  his 
seeing  Miss  Edgermond ;  and  I  venture 
to  beseech  you,  my  friend,  if  I  die  before 
ihe  marriage  of  my  son,  not  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  your  eldest  daughter  un- 
til your  youngest  is  of  an  age  to  fix  his  at- 
tention. I  think  our  acquaintance  to- 
gether is  old,  and  sacred  enough  to  ex- 
pect this  work  of  affection  from  you. 
Tell  ray  son,  if  you  please,  my  wishes  on 
•this  subject ;  I  am  sure  he  will  respect 
them,  especially  if  I  am  no  more. 

"  Contribute  all  in  your  power,  I  be- 
seech you,  to  the  union  of  Oswald  with 
liucilia;  although  she  is  yet  an  infant,  I 
have  remarked  in  her  character,  in  the 
.expression  of  her  physiognomy,  and  ia 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  most  affecting 
modesty :  she  is  the  woman,  truly  Eng- 
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lish,  who  can  make  my  son  happy ;  if  I 
do  not  live  long  enough  to  witness  this 
union,  I  shall  rejoice  at  it  in  heaven ; 
when  we  shall  meet  there,  one  day,  ray 
dear  friend,  our  blessings  and  our  prayers 
will  still  protect  our  children. 

Yours,  &c. 

NELVIL." 

After  reading  this  letter  Oswald  main- 
tained the  most  profound  silence,  which 
gave  time  to  Mr.  Dickson  to  continue  his 
long  discourse  without  interruption.  lie 
admired  the  sagacity  of  his  friend,  who 
had  judged  so  correctly  of  Miss  Edger- 
mond,  although  he  was  far,  he  said,  from 
being  able  to  imagine  the  culpable  line 
of  conduct  she  had  pursued  since  he  wrote 
that  letter.  He  pronounced,  in  the  name 
of  the  father  of  Oswald,  that  such  a  mar- 
riage would  be  a  mortd  insult  to  his  me- 
mory. Oswald  learnt  from  him,  that  dur- 
ing his  fatal  stfity  in  Rome,  a  year  after 
this  letter  was  written,  in  1792,  his  father 
i2 
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had  found  no  consolation  except  with 
Ladj  Edg-ermond,  where  he  had  passed  a 
whole  summer^  and  that  he  was  occupied 
with  the  education  of  Lucilia,  which 
pleased  him  much  In  short,  without 
art,  but  also  without  much  delicacy^,  Mr. 
Dickson  attacked  the  heart  of  Oswald 
where  it  was  most  vulnerable. 

It  was  thus  that  every  thing  contributed 
to  destroy  the  hjippiness  of  the  absent 
Corinna,  who  had  no  defence  except 
her  letters,  which  recalled  her  to  Oswald's 
memory  from  time  to  time.  She  had  to 
combat  the  nature  of  things,  the  influence 
of  his  native  country,  the  remembrance  of 
his  father,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  friends 
in  favour  of  resolutions  easily  taken  ;  she 
had  also  to  combat  the  rising  charms  of  a 
young  girl,  who  seemed  so  much  in  har- 
mony as  Lucilia  was,  with  the  pure  and 
calm  blessings  of  domestic  life. 
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BOOK    XVII. 


CHAP.  I. 

CORINNA.  IN  SCOTLAND. 

CORINNA  during  all  this  time  was 
settled  in  a  villa  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Brenti;  she  wished  to  remain  on  the 
spot  where  she  had  seen  Oswald  for  the 
last  time;  and  besides,  she  was  nearer  to 
England  than  at  Rome,  so  that  her  Irltcrs 
came  sooner.  The  Prince  Castel- Forte 
had  written  to  her,  offering;  to  visit  her, 
and  she  refused  him.  The  friendship 
■which  subsisrted  between  thcni  commanded 
confidence;  and  if  he  had  attempted  to 
detach  her  from  Oswald,  if  he  had  said  to 
her  what  he  often  said  to  himself,  that 
5ibsence  ought  to  cool  affection  and  seali- 
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ment;  such  an  expression  inconsiderately 
uttered  would  have  been  like  a  stroke  of  a 
dagger  to  Corinna :  she  therefore  pre- 
icned  seeing  n©  one.  But  then  no- 
ticing is  more  difficult  than  to  live  alone, 
V,  hen  the  soul  is  ardent,  and  the  situation 
unhappy.  All  the  occupations  of  solici- 
tude require  a  calmness  in  the  mind,  and 
when  it  is  agitated  hj  inquietude^  a 
forced  distraction,  however  perplexing  it 
may  be,  is  much  more  acceptable  than  a 
continuity  of  the  same  impression.  If 
we  could  divine  by  what  gradations  we 
ijnive  at  folly,  it  is  surely  when  a  single 
thought  takes  hold  of  the  mind,  and  does 
not  admit  of  a  succession  of  objects,  in 
order  to  vary  the  ideas.  Corinna  was 
besides  a  person  of  so  lively  an  imagina- 
tion, that  it  consumed  itself  when  its  fa- 
culties had  no  external  aliment. 

What  a  difi'erent  life  succeeded  to  that 
w  hich  she  had  led  for  nearly  a  year  1 
Oswald   was  beside  her  almost    all  dav 
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wlielmed  him  with  reproaches.  He  justi- 
fied himself,  and  his  letters  now  heram* 
less  tender;  for  in  place  of  expressing 
his  0 vvii  inquietude,  he  was  occupied  in 
dissipating  that  of  his  Friend. 

This  change  did  not  escape  the  sad  Co- 
rinna,  who  studied  day  and  night  every 
phrase,  every  word  in  Oswald's  letters, 
and  endeavoured  to  discover,  by  incessantly 
reading  them,  an  answer  to  her  fears,  and 
a  new  interpretation  which  might  give 
her  some  repose. 

This  state  of  mind  hurt  her  nerves,  and 
weakened  the  strength  of  her  mind.  She 
became  superstitious,  and  was  continually 
occupied  with  the  presages  that  might  be 
drawn  from  every  events  when  the  mind 
is  filled  with  one  and  the  same  fear. 
One  day  in  the  week  she  went  to  Venice, 
in  order  to  obtain  her  letters  on  that  day 
a  little  earlier.  She  varied  by  this  means, 
the  torments  of  expectation.  In  a  fevy 
I  5 
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weeks  she  had  acquired  a  disgust  for  all 
the  objects  she  saw  on  j^oing  and  return- 
ing :  and  her  distracted  thoughts,  pre- 
sented the  most  horrid  for  ins  to  her  ima- 
gination. 

Once  upon  entering  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  she  recollected  that  upon  arriving 
at  Venice,  the  idea  occurred  to  her  that 
perhaps,  before  separating.  Lord  Nelvil 
would  have,  conducted  her  there,  and 
taken  her  for  his  wife,  in  the  face  of 
heaven  ;  she  then  gave  herself  entirely  up 
to  this  illusion.  She  saw  him  enter  the- 
porticos,  approach  the  altar,  and  promise 
in  the  name  of  his  God  to  love  Corinua- 
for  ever.  She  thought  she  knelt  before 
Oswald,  and  thus  received  the  nuptial 
crown.  The  organ  which  was  heard  in  the 
church,  the  torches  which  illuminated  it, 
animated  her  vision,  and  for  a  moment  she 
did  not  feel  the  cruel  vacuity  of  absence, 
but  only  that  melting  tenderness  which 
fills  the  soulj  and  causes  to  be  heard  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hearty  the  voice  of  those 
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we  love.  All  at  once  a  dismal  murmur 
fixed  the  attention  of  Corinna,  and  as  she 
returned  she  perceived  a  coffin  brought 
into  the  church.  At  this  sight  she  start- 
ed, her  eyes  became  wild,  and  from  this 
moment  she  was  was  convinced  in  her 
mind  that  her  aifection  for  Oswald  would 
he  the  cause  of  her  death. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


When  Oswald  had  perused  his  fa- 
ther's letter,  as  shewn  him  bj  Mr.  Dick- 
son, he  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  im- 
liappy  and  inesolute  of  men.  To  distract 
the  heart  of  Corinna,  or  to  be  wanting  in 
respect  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  was 
an  alternative  so  cruel,  that  he  invoked 
death  a  thousand  times  in  order  to  escape 
it;  at  length  he  repeated  once  more 
what  he  had  done  so  often,  he  recoiled 
at  the  moment  of  decision,  and  said  to 
himself,  that  he  would  go  to  Italy  in  or- 
der to  make  Corinna  herself  the  judge  of 
his  torments,  and  of  the  part  he  ought  to 
take.  He  thought  that  his  filial  duties 
prevented  him  from  marrying  Corinna. 
He  was  so  far  free,  that  if  he  chose,  he 
might    never   unite   himself   to    Lucilia. 
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But  in  what  manner  could  he  pass  his 
life  with  Corinna?  Was  he  to  sacrifice 
his  country,  or  carry  her  to  England^ 
without  caring  for  her  reputation  or  her 
fate  ?  In  this  melancholy  perplexity,  he 
would  have  set  out  for  Venice,  if,  from 
month  to  month,  a  report  had  not  heen 
circulated  that  his  regiment  was  about  to 
embark,  he  would  have  set  off  in  order  to 
acquaint  Corinna  with  what  he  had  not 
yet  come  to  the  resolution  of  writing  to 
her. 

Nevertheless,  the  style  of  his  letters  was 
necessarily  altered.  He  was  anxious  not 
to  write  what  passed  in  his  soul, ;  but  he 
coiild  not  express  himself  with  the  same 
freedom  as  before.  He  had  resolved  to 
conceal  from  Corinna  the  obstacles  he 
had  met  with  to  the  project  of  having  her 
publicly  acknowledged,  because  he  still 
hoped  to  succeed,  and  did  not  wish  to 
irritate  her  to  no  purpose  against  her 
step-mother ;   various   necessary  conceal- 
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ineiits  rendered  his  letters  shorter  than 
usual :  he  filled  them  with  subjects  fo- 
reign to  the  purpose  ;  he  said  nothing  of 
his  future  projects  ;  in  shorty  any  one  else 
than  Corinna  v/ould  have  been  certain  as 
to  what  passed  in  Oswald's  mind ;  but  an 
impassioned  sentiment  renders  us  at  once 
both  more  penetrating^  and  more  credu- 
lous. It  would  seem  that  in  this  state 
we  can  see  nothing  except  in  a  superna- 
tural light.  We  discover  what  is  hidden^ 
and  we  deceive  ourselves  as  to  what  is 
clear  and  palpable :  for  we  revolt  from 
the  idea  of  suffering  at  that  point  where 
nothing  extraordinary  is  the  cause  of  it, 
and  when  such  a  despair  is  produced  by 
very  simple  circumstances. 

Oswald  was  extremely  unhappy^  both 
from  his  personal  situation,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain  he  had  caused  to  her  he 
loved ;  and  his  letters  expressed  irritation, 
without  telling  the  cause  of  it.  He  re- 
proached Corinna,  from  a  singular  mis- 
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conception,  with  the  grief  he  felt,  as  if 
she  had  not  a  thousand  times  more  reason 
to  complain  than  he  had;  in  short,  he 
completely  harrowed  up  the  soul  of  his 
friend.  She  was  no  longer  mistress  of 
herself:  her  mind  was  trouhled,  hernights 
were  haunted  bj  the  most  dismal  images, 
which  succeediiig  days  did  not  dissipate, 
and  the  unfortunate  Corinna  could  not 
believe  that  this  Oswald,  who  wrote  such 
harsh,  severe,  and  confused  letters,  wjis  he 
whom  she  once  knew  to  be  all  generosity 
and  tenderness :  she  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  see  him.  "  Let  me  hear  him 
say  with  his  own  lips,"  she  would  ex- 
claim, "  that  it  is  he  who  now  distracts 
me,  while  formerly  the  smallest  pain 
w  ould  have  afflicted  his  heart  so  deeply  ; 
let  him  tell  me  so,  and  I  shall  submit  to 
my  destiny.  But  some  infernal  power 
ins  piles  such  conduct.  It  is  not  Oswald 
— no  it  is  not  Oswald  who  writes  to  me. 
They  have  calumniated  me  to  him ;  in 
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short,  there  must  be  some  perfidy  where 
there  is  so  much  misfortune. 

One  day  Corinna  formed  the  resolution 
of  going  to  Scotland,  if  we  can  call  by 
the  name  of  resolution  that  impetuous 
grief  which  compels  us  to  change  our  si- 
tuation at  any  price;  she  durst  not 
write  to  any  one  that  she  was  to  set  off; 
she  had  not  even  as  yet  determined  whe- 
she  should  communicate  it  to  Theresina, 
and  she  flattered  herself  that,  by  the 
exercise  of  her  own  reason,  she  should  he 
enabled  to  remain.  She  consoled  her  ima- 
gination alone  by  the  project  of  a  jour- 
ney, by  changing  every  morning  the  de- 
signs formed  in  the  evening.  She  alle- 
viated her  grief  in  the  prospect  of  the  fu- 
ture. She  was  utterly  incapable  of  any 
occupation.  Reading  became  impossible 
to  her,  music  only  created  a  sorrowful 
sensation,  and  the  scenery  of  nature  also 
redoubled  her  pain.  This  person,  once 
so  active,  now  passed  whole  days  in  an 
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quired,  gave  her  still  too  much  interest 
for  herself.  It  is  only  by  detaching  our- 
selves  from  every  thing  in  this  world,  that 
we  can  renounce  those  whom  we  love  ; 
all  other  sacrifices  precede  this,  and  life 
may  be  a  long  time  a  desert  before  <he 
fire  that  has  laid  it  waste  is  extinguished. 

At  last,  in  the  midst  of  doubts  and  per- 
plexities, which  successively  overturned 
and  renewed  Corinna's  plans,  she  received 
a  letter  from  Oswald,  informing  her  that 
his  regiment  would  embark  in  six  weeks, 
and  that  he  could  not  profit  by  this  inter- 
val to  visit  Venice,  because  a  colonel 
who  left  his  regiment  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  lose  his  reputation. 
There  was  onlv  time  enou2;h  for  Corinna 
to  arrive  in  England  before  Lord  Nelvil 
left  it,  and  perhaps  for  ever.  This  fear 
hastened  her  in  deciding  upon  her  de- 
jvirture.  Corinna's  precipitancy,  may  be 
lamented,  because  she  was  not  ignorant 
how  much  inconsiderateness  there  was  in 
her   conduct:    she  judged   herself  more 
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severely  than  any  one  else  did  ;  but  what 
woman  lias  the  right  to  throw  the  jirst 
stone  at  that  unfortunate  female  who  does 
not  justify  her  fault,  who  expects  no  en- 
joyment from  it,  but  flies  from  one  mis- 
fortune to  another,  as  if  frightful  phan- 
toms surrounded  her  on  all  sides. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  her 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Castel- Forte : 
"  Adieu,  my  faithful  proctector,  adieu, 
my  friends  at  Rome,  all  you  with  whom 
I  have  passed  many  peaceful  and  happy 
days.  All  is  over,  destiny  has  smitten 
me  :  I  feel  its  mortal  wound  within  me  : 
I  may  again  enter  on  the  contest,  but 
I  know  I  shall  be  conquered.  I  must  see 
him  again,  believe  me  I  am  not  answer- 
able for  myself;  there  are  storms  within 
my  bosom  which  will  cannot  govern ; 
and  yet  I  am  fast  approaching  that 
point  at  which  all  will  be  peace ;  what 
is  now  passing  is  the  last  act  of  my  his- 
tory; repentance  and  death  will  follow 
afterwards.     Mysterious  confusion  of  <h** 
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human  heart !  Even  at  this  moment, 
when  I  am  torn  by  a  consuming  pas- 
sion, I  licar  a  divine  voice  which  thus 
addresses  me  :  ""  Unf)rtimafe  w)  etch  ! 
yet  a  fczv  dnijs  more  of  agitation  and  of 
love  J  and  I  expect  you  in  eternal  rest !" 
O  my  God  !  grant  me  a  sight  of  Os- 
\vald  once  more  for  the  last  time  !  The 
remembrance  of  liim  is  as  it  were  obscured 
by  my  despair.  And  yet  was  there  not 
something  divine  in  his  looks?  did  it  not 
seem  when  he  entered,  as  if  a  pure  and 
brilliant  air  announced  his  approach? 
My  friend,  you  have  seen  him  place  him- 
self beside  me,  embarass  me  by  his  cares, 
and  protect  me  by  the  respect  he  inspired 
for  his  choice.  Oh  !  how  can  I  exist 
Avithout  him  ?  Pardon  my  ingratitude. 
Ought  I  thus  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
stant and  noble  affection  you  have  al- 
ways evinced  towards  me  ?  But  I  am  no 
longer  worthy  of  any  thing,  and  I  should 
pass  as  insane,  if  I  had  the  melancholy 
faculty  of  observing *my  own  folly.  Adieu, 
then,  adieu  V 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HOW  miserable  is  that  delicate  and 
sensible  female  who  commits  a  great  im- 
prudence; who  commits  it  for  an  object  by 
whom  she  thinks  herself  less  beleved^  and 
having  only  herself  to  bear  her  up  against 
what  she  has  done.  If  she  risked  her  re- 
putation and  her  repose  in  order  to  do  a 
great  service  to  him  she  loves^  she  cannot 
be  complained  of.  It  is  so  sweet  to  de- 
vote ourselves ;  there  is  in  the  soul  so 
much  delight  when  we  brave  all  dangers 
in  order  to  save  a  life  that  is  dear  to  us, 
and  in  assuaging  that  grief  which  distracts 
a  heart  interwoven  with  ours;  but  thus  to 
traverse  unknown  countries  alone  and  un- 
attended ;  to  blush  at  first  before  him  we 
love,  even  at  the  proof  of  love  we  have  given 
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iliim  ;  to  risk  every  thing  because  it  pleases 
ourselves,  and  not  because  another  demands 
it,  what  a  painful  sentiment !   what  a  hu- 
.iniliation  !  worthy,  however,  of  pity,  be- 
cause all  that  truly  love  deserve  it.     What 
would  become  of  us  if  we  thus  cempro- 
mised  the  existence  of  other*  ?  if  we  failed 
in  our  duties  towards  all  our  sacred  ties? 
But  Corinna  was  free,  slie  only  sacrificed 
her  glory  and  repose.     There  was  no  rea- 
son, no  prudence  in  her  conduct,  but  there 
was  nothing  that  could  injure  any  one 
else  than  herself,  and  her  unhappy  attach- 
ment ruined  herself  alone. 

Upon  landing  in  England,  Corinna  saw 
by  the  public  papers  that  the  departure  of 
Lord  Nelvil's  regiment  was  still  retarded. 
She  saw  nothing  of  London  except  in  the 
-society  of  the  banker  to  whom  shewa  re- 
commended under  a  fictitious  name.  He 
interested  himself  in  her  behalf  at  first, 
and  seemed  disposed,  as  well  as  his  wife 
,  and  daughter,  to  do  her  all  the  services  in 
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their  power.  She  fell  dangerously  ill  on 
her  arrival,  and  for  fifteen  days  her  new 
friends  watched  over  her  with  the  utmost 
tenderness.  She  learnt  that  Lord  Nelvil 
was  in  Scotland,  hut  that  he  would  return 
in  a  few  days  to  London,  where  his  regi'- 
mcnt  then  was.  She  knew  not  how  to  in- 
form him  that  she  was  in  England.  She 
had  never  written  to  him  about  her  depar- 
ture, and  her  embarrassment  was  so  great 
in  this  respect,  that  for  a  whole  month 
Oswald  had  received  none  of  her  letters. 
He  began  to  be  much  alarmed  ;  he  accused 
her  of  levity  and  fickleness,  as  if  he  had  'a 
right  to  complain.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
London  he  went  first  to  his  banker,  where 
he  hoped  to  find  some  letters  from  Italy  ; 
he  was  told  there  were  none.  He  walked 
out,  and  as  he  was  reflecting  upon  this  si- 
lence, he  met  Mr.  Edgermond  whom  he 
Iiad  seen  at  Rome,  and  who  asked  him  for 
news  respecting  Corinna.  "  I  know  no- 
thing of  her,"  said  Lord  Nelvil  piqued. 
"  Oh  !  I  can  well  believe  it,"  replied  Mr. 
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EJaermond,  "  these  Italian  women  always 
forget  strangers  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
sight.     There  are  a  thousand  instances  of 
this,  and  it  is  not  worth  afflicting  our- 
selves about ;  they  would  be  too  amiable 
if  they  had  constancy  joined  to  so  much 
fine  imagination.     It  is  as  well  that  our 
English  women  should  have  some  advan- 
tages."    He  then  shook  hands  with  Lord 
Nelvil  and  took  leave  of  him,  as  he  was 
returning  into  Wales,  where  he  generally 
resided ;  but  he  had  by  these  few  words 
penetrated  the  heart  of  Oswald  :    '*  I  am 
wrong,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  am  wrong 
in  thinking  ghe  ought  to  regret  me^  since  I 
cannot  devote  myself  to  her  happiness. 
But  so  quickly  to  forget  him  whom  she  once 
so  loved,  is  to  disregard  the  past  at  least 
as  much  as  the  future." 

The  instant  Lord  Nelvil  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  father's  pleasui'e,  he  re- 
solved not  to  marry  Corinna,  and  also 
formed  the  design  never  to   see  Lucilia 
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again.  lie  was  displeased  with  the  too 
strong"  impression  she  had  made  upon  him; 
and  promised  himself,  that  being  condemn- 
ed to  act  thus  towards  his  mistress,  he 
ought  at  least  to  maintain  that  fidelity  of 
heart  towards  her,  which  no  duty  should 
ever  force  him  to  sacrifice.  He  contented 
himself  with  writing  to  Lady  Edgerraond 
in  order  to  renew  his  solicitations  to  her 
on  the  subject  of  Corinna,  but  she  con- 
stantly refused  to  give  him  any  answer  on 
this  head ;  and  Lord  Nclvil  understood 
from  his  conversations  with  Mr.  Dickson, 
the  friend  of  Lady  Edgermond,  that  the 
only  method  by  which  he  could  obtain 
from  her  what  he  desired,  would  be  to 
marry  her  daughter  :  because  she  thought 
that  Corinna  might  spoil  tlie  marriage  of 
her  sister  if  she  resumed  her  true  name, 
and  if  her  family  recognised  her.  Corinna 
did  not  as  yet  dream  of  the  interest  with 
which  Lucilia  had  inspired  Lord  Nelvil. 
Fate  had  as  yet  spared  her  this  vexation. 
Never,  however,  had  she  been  more  wor- 
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ihy  of  Lord  Nelvil  than  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  fate  separated  her  from  him. 
She  had^  during  her  illness,  among  simple 
and  honest  merchants  with  whom  she  lived, 
acquired  a  predilection  for  English  cus- 
toms, and  English  manners :  the  small 
number  of  persons  she  saw  in  the  family 
around  her  were  distinguished  in  no  re- 
markable manner,  but  they  possessed  a  re- 
markable strength  of  reason  and  correct- 
ness of  ideas ;  they  evinced  an  affection 
for  her  less  expanded  than  that  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed,  but  which  was 
displayed  at  every  opportunity  by  new 
services;  the  severity  of  Lady  Edgermond, 
the  ennui  of  a  small  provincial  town  had 
made  a  cruel  deception  upon  her  as  to 
every  thing  that  was  noble  and  good  in 
the  country  she  had  renounced,  and  she 
thus  attached  herself  to  it  at  a  time  when, 
for  her  own  happiness  at  least,  it  was  bo 
longer  desirable,  perhaps,  that  she  should 
experience  such  a  sentiment. 

V  x2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ONE  evening  the  family  who  heaped 
upon  Corinna  every  mark  of  friendship 
and  affection,  pressed  her  strongly  to  see 
Mrs.  Siddons  play  the  part  of  Isabella  in 
the  Fatal  Marriage,  one  of  the  pieces  of 
the  English  stage  in  which  this  actress 
displays  the  most  exquisite  talents.  Co- 
rinna refused  for  a  long  time ;  but  recol- 
lecting that  Lord  Nelvil  had  often  com- 
pared her  manner  of  declaiming  with  that 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  she  became  anxious  to 
hear  her,  and  she  went  to  the  theatre 
veiled,  where  she  took  her  station  in  a  small 
box,  from  which  she  could  see  every  thing 
without  being  observed.  She  did  not 
know  that  Lord  Nelvil  had  arrived  in 
London ;  but  she  dreaded  being  seen  by 
any  Englishman  who  might  have  known 
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her  in  Italy.  The  noble  figure  and  the 
deep  sensibility  of  the  actress,  captivated 
the  attention  of  Corinna  so  much,  that 
durinc:  the  first  act  her  eves  were  never 
turned  from  the  stage.  English  declama- 
tion is  fitter  than  any  other  for  stirring  up 
the  soul,  when  a  fine  genius  can  make  its 
power  and  its  originality  be  felt.  There 
is  less  art  and  less  affectation  than  in 
France ;  the  impression  it  produces  is 
more  immediate;  true  despair  would  ex- 
press itself  in  such  a  manner;  both  the 
nature  of  the  pieces  and  the  kind  of  ver- 
sification, placing  the  dramatic  art  at  less 
distance  from  real  life,  the  eiTect  it  pro- 
duces is  more  distressing.  It  requires  so 
much  the  more  genius  to  be  a  great  actor 
in  France,  because  very  little  liberty  is 
allowed  in  that  country  for  an  individual 
or  original  genius  ;  general  rules  being  so 
much  adhered  to.  (8)  But  in  England 
an  actor  may  venture  any  thing,  if  Nature 
inspires  him.  These  lengthened  groans, 
which  appear  ridiculous  when  they  are 
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related  or  described;,  startle  us  when  wc 
hear  them.  The  most  noble  actress  of  her 
time,  Mrs.  Siddons,  loses  nothing  of  her 
dignity  when  she  throws  herself  prostrate 
on  the  ground.  There  is  nothing  that 
may  not  be  admirable,  when  an  innate 
emotion  accompanies  it,  an  emotion  which 
comes  from  the  centre  of  the  soul,  and 
governs  those  who  feel  much  more  even, 
than  those  who  are  M'itnesses  of  it.  There 
is  among  different  nations  a  dilTerent  man- 
ner of  playing  tragedy ;  but  the  expres- 
sion of  grief  extends  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  and  from  the  savage 
to  the  King  there  is  something  similar  iu 
all  men,  when  they  are  truly  miserable. 

In  the  interval  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  actSj  Corinna  remarked  that  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  one  box,  and  in  that  she 
saw  Lady  Edgermond  and  her  daughter ; 
she  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  Lucilia,  al- 
though she  was  singularly  improved  with- 
in these  seven  years.     The  death  of  a  very 
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rich  relation  of  Lord  Edgermond's  had 
obliged  Lady  Edgermond  to  come  to  Lon- 
don to  settle  the  afiairs  of  his  succession. 
Lucilia  was  more  adorned  than  ladies 
usually  are  at  the  play,  and  for  a  long  time 
no  person  had  been  seen  so  remarkably 
dressed.  Corinua  was  grievously  sur- 
prized to  see'her ;  she  thought  it  was  im- 
possible Oswald  could  resist  tlie  seduction 
of  such  a  figure.  She  compared  herself 
in  her  own  mind  with  Lucilia,  and  she 
found  herself  infinitely  inferior;  she  ex- 
uggeratcd  to  herself,  if  it  was  possible  to 
exaggerate,  the  charms  of  Lucilia's  youtli, 
her  snowy  skin,  her  flaxen  hair,  and  that 
innocent  image  of  the  spring  of  life.  She 
felt  herself  unable  to  contend  against  these 
graces  lavished  by  Nature  herself,  even 
with  the  talents,  the  genius,  and  with  the 
natural  or  acquired  endowments  she  her- 
self possessed. 

Suddenly  she  perceived,  in  the  opposite 
box.  Lord  Nelvil,  whose  looks  were  fixed 
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upon  Lucilia.  What  a  moment  for  Co- 
rinna  !  She  saw  once  more  for  the  first 
time  that  countenance  which  she  sought 
after  every  instant  in  her  remembrance, 
from  which  it  was  never  yet  eifaced  ;  she 
saw  him  once  more,  and  it  was  when  Lu- 
cilia alone  occupied  the  soul  of  Oswald. 
He  certainly  never  could  suspect  that  Co- 
rinnawas  present,  but  if  his  eyes  had  been 
by  chance  directed  towards  her,  she  might 
have  drawn  from  them  some  presages  of 
good  fortune.  At  last  Mrs.  Siddons  again 
appeared.  Lord  Nelvil  turned  his  face 
towards  the  stage.  Coriiuia  then  breath- 
ed more  freely,  and  she  flattered  herself 
that  a  simple  motive  of  curiosity  had  at- 
tracted Oswald's  attention  to  Lucilia. 
The  piece  became  at  every  sentence  more 
and  more  interesting,  and  Lucilia  was 
bathed  in  tears,  which  she  attempted  to 
conceal  by  retiring  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  box.  Oswald  then  regarded  her  again 
with  still  more  interest  than  at  first.  At 
last  that  dreadful  moment  arrived  when 
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lobelia,  having  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  women  who  wished  to  hinder  her 
from  killing  herself,  smiles  at  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  their  efforts,  in  plunging  a  poinard 
into  her  heart.  This  smile  of  despair  is 
the  most  difficult  and  most  remarkable 
effort  the  dramatic  genius  can  produce; 
it  strikes  us  much  more  forcibly  than 
tears  :  that  bitter  irony  of  sorrow  is  its 
most  agonizing  expression.  Ilow  dread- 
ful must  be  the  sufferings  of  the  heart 
when  they  inspire  such  a  barbarous  joy, 
when  it  yields  at  the  sight  of  its  own 
blood,  the  ferocious  satisfaction  of  a  savage 
enemy  when  he  gluts  his  revenge ! 

Lucilia  was  now  so  much  affected  that 
her  mother  became  alarmed :  Oswald  rose 
up  as  if  he  would  have  gone  towards  her, 
but  he  soon  afterwards  sat  down  again. 
Corinna  felt  a  kind  of  joy  at  this  second 
movement,  but  she  said  with  a  sigh;  ''  Lu- 
cilia, my  sister,  who  was  once  so  dear  to 
me,  is  young  aud  sensible ;  ought  I  to  tear 
R  5 
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from  her  a  blessing  which  she  may  enjoy 
without  any  obstacle^,  w ithout  the  object 
of  her  love  making  any  sacrifice  to  her  ?" 
The  piece  concluded,  and  Corinna  wished 
to  see  every  one  quit  the  house  before  she 
stirred,  fearful  of  being  rerfgnised,  and 
she  stationed  herself  behind  »  mall  aper- 
ture in  the  door  of  her  box,  whence  she 
could  perceive  all  that  passed  in  the  lobby. 
At  the  moment  when  Lucilia  came  out,  a 
crowd  assembled  to  gaze  at  her,  and  ex- 
clamations on  her  ravishing  figure  burst 
forth  from  all  quarters.  Lucilia  became 
more  and  more  agitated.  Lady  Edger- 
raond,  infirm  and  sickly,  had  some  difficul- 
ty in  making  her  way  through  the  crowd, 
in  spite  of  the  care  of  her  daughter  and 
the  respect  that  was  paid  them  ;  but  they 
were  acquainted  with  no  person  there,  and 
consequently  no  gentleman  dared  to  accost 
them.  Lord  ISelvil,  seeing  their  embar- 
rassment, hastened  towards  them.  He  of- 
fipred  one  arm  to  Lady  Edgermond  and 
tlie  otlier  to  Lucilia,  w  ho  took  it  timidly. 
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lowering  her  head  and  blushing  excessive- 
ly. They  passed  before  Corinna  in  this 
manner :  Oswald  did  not  imagine  that  his 
poor  friend  was  witness  of  a  scene  so 
dismal  to  her,  and  he  indulged  a  small  de- 
gree of  pride  in  thus  conducting  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  England  through  the 
numerous  admirers  who  followed  her  steps. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CORINNA  returned  home  dreadfully 
agitated^  ignorant  what  resolution  to  take, 
or  how  to  ac quant  Lord  Nelvil  with  her 
arrival,  and  what  motives  to   assign,  for 
every  moment  she  lost  confidence  in  the 
sentiments  of  her  friend,  and  she  some- 
times thought  it  was  a  stranger  whom  she 
had  seen,  a  stranger  whom  she  passionately 
loved,  but  who  did  not  recollect  her  more. 
She  sent  to  Lord  Nelvil  next  evening,  and 
she  learnt  he  was  at  Lady  Edgermond's : 
on  the  following  day  the  same  answer  was 
brought  her ;  but  she  was  also  informed 
that  Lady  Edgermond  was  ill,  and  that 
she  would  return  to  her  estate,  as  soon  as 
she  recovered.     Corinna  waited  for  this 
event  before  informing  Lord  Nelvil  that 
she  was  in  England ;  but  every  evening 
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she  walked  out,  she  passed  before  the 
house  of  Lady  Edgermoud,  and  she  saw 
Oswald's  chariot  at  her  door.  An  inex- 
pressible sensation  oppressed  her  heart ; 
and  returning  home  she  followed  on  the 
next  day  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  ex- 
perienced the  same  anguish.  Corlnua 
was  wrong,  however,  in  supposing  that 
Oswald  went  to  Lady  Edgermond's  with 
the  view  of  marrying  her  daughter. 

On  the  day  they  went  to  the  theatre. 
Lady  Edgermbnd  had  said  to  hira,  while 
he  handed  her  into  her  carriage,  that  the 
succession  of  Lord  Edgeruiond's  relaiion, 
who  died  in  India,  concerned  Corinna  as 
much  as  it  did  Luc  ilia,  and  she  requested 
him,  in  consequence,  ta  caU  upon  her  in 
order  to  take  charge  of  conveying  to  Italy 
the  dift'erent  arrangements  she  wished  to 
make  in  that  respect.  Oswald  promised 
to  pay  her  a  visit  for  this  purpose,  and  he 
thought  that  the  hand  of  lAieilia,  which 
he  held,  trembled,  Corinna*s  silence  might 
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make  him  think  he  was  not  beloved,  and 
the  emotion  of  Lucilia  may  have  given 
him  an  idea  that  she  was  interested  at  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  in  his  welfare.  He 
had  not  the  idea,  however,  of  failing  in 
the  promose  he  had  given  Corinna,  and 
the  ring  she  possessed  was  a  certain 
pledge  that  he  could  never  marry  another 
without  her  consent.  He  returned  to 
Lady  Edgermond  on  the  following  day, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  Corinna's  interests; 
but  Lady  Edgermond  was  so  ill,  and  her 
daughter  so  distressed  to  find  herself  thus 
alone  in  London,  without  any  relative, 
and  without  knowing  even  to  what  phy- 
sician to  apply,  that  Oswald  thought  it  a 
duty  he  owed  to  the  friend  of  his  father, 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  her  attend^ 
ance. 

Lady  Edgermond,  naturally  haughty 
and  severe,  seemed  to  soften  towards  Os- 
wald alone  iifihe  permitted  him  to  visit  her 
every  day,  without  uttering  a  single  word 
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that  might  give  reason  for  supposing  any 
intention  of  inducing  him  to  marry  her 
daughter.     The   name  and  the  beauty  of 
Lucilia  might  entitle  her  to  make  one  of 
the  most  splendid  alliances  in  England;  and 
since  she  had  appeared  at  the  theatre^  and 
was  known  in  London^  her  door  was  be- 
sieged by  the  first  noblemen  in  the  coun- 
try.    Lady  Edgennond  conslantlj  refused 
(o  receive  any  one ;  she   never  went  out^ 
and  saw  Lord  Nelvil   only.     How  was  it 
possible  for  him  not  to  be  flattered  by  so 
delicate  a  conduct  ?  This  silent  generosity 
which  was  shewn  to  him,  without  requir- 
ing any  thing,  without  complaining  "bf 
any  thing,  touched  him  deeply,  and  3'et 
every  time  he  went  to  see  Lady  Edger- 
mond,  he  was  fearful  that  his   presence 
might  be  interpreted  as  the  consequence 
of  any  attachment.     He  would  have  ceas- 
ed to  go,  as  soon  as  the  interests  of  Corinna 
no  longer  attached  him,  if  Lady  Edger- 
mond  had  recovered  her  health ;  but  at 
the  moment  she  was  thousrht  better  she  re- 
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lapsed  more  dangerously  than  at  first ; 
and  if  she  had  died  at  this  moment,  Lu- 
cilia  would  have  had  no  other  assistance 
than  Oswald's,  since  her  mother  never 
farmed  any  acquaintances. 

Lucilia  never  allowed  a  word  to  escape 
her  that  might  give  Lord  Nelvil  reason  to 
think  she  preferred  hin^ ;  but  he  might 
sometimes  suspect  it  fiom  a  slight  and 
sudden  alteration  in  the  colour  of  her 
cheeks,  by  her  eyes  sometimes  falling  has- 
tily, and  by  a  mere  rapid  respiration  ;  in 
short,  he  studied  the  heart  of  this  young 
girl  with  a  prying  and  tender  interest, 
and  her  complete  reserve  left  him  always 
in  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature 
of  her  sentiments.  The  highest  point  of 
passion,  and  the  eloquence  it  inspires,  are 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  imagination ; 
we  always  desire  something  more,  and  not 
being  able  to  obtain  it,  we  become  cool 
and  wearied^  while  the  feeble  glimmering 
we  perceive  through  the  clouds  keeps  our 
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curiosity  a  long  time  in  suspence^  and 
seems  to  promise  in  perspective  new  sen- 
timents and  new  discoveries.  This  expec- 
tation however  is  not  gratified,  and  when 
we  knoW;,  at  last,  what  is  concealed  by  all 
this  charm  of  silence,  and  of  what  is  un- 
known, the  mystery  thus  vanishes,  and  we 
return  from  the  delirium  in  order  to  re- 
gret the  weakness  of  a  warm  imagination. 
Alas  !  in  what  i*ianner  can  we  prolong 
this  enchantment  of  the  heart,  those  de- 
lights of  the  soul,  which  confidence  and 
doubt,  happiness  and  misery,  equally  dis- 
sipate at  the  last !  How  foreign  are  these 
celestial  enjoyments  to  our  destiny  !  They 
pass  through  our  heart  sometimes,  merely 
to  recall  to  us  our  origin  and  our  hope» 

Lady  Edgermond  having  found  herself 
better,  fixed  upon  her  departure  for  Scot- 
land in  two  days.  She  wished  io  visit 
Lord  Edgermond 's  estate,  which  lay  next 
that  of  Lord  Nelvil.  She  expected  that 
he   would    propose    to   accompany   her* 
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since  he  had  given  up  his  intention  of  re- 
turning to  Scotland  before  his  regiment 
embarked ;  but  he  said  nothing  of  it ;  Lu- 
cilia  looked  at  him  at  this  moment,  and 
yet  she  was  silent ;  she  hastily  ran  and  ap- 
proached the  window.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  Lord  Nelvil  took  some  pretext 
of  moving  towards  her^  and  he  thought 
her  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears  :  he  was 
moved  at  the  sight ;  he  sighed  ;  and  the 
neglect  of  which  he  accused  Corinna 
recurring  to  his  memory,  he  asked  himself 
if  this  young  lady  was  not  more  capable 
than  her  of  a  faithful  attachment. 

Oswald  endeavoured  to  make  amends 
for  the  pain  he  had  given  Lucilia,  \S  e 
take  so  much  pleasure  in  bringing  joy 
back  to  a  countenance  which  is  still  that 
of  an  infant !  Chagrin  was  not  made  for 
those  physiognomies  where  even  reflexion 
has  not  yet  left  any  traces.  Lord  Nelvil's 
regiment  was  to  be  reviewed  the  next  day 
iii  Hyde  Park ;  he  therefore  asked  Lady 
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Edgennond  if  she  would  ^o  to  it  in  her 
carriage,  with  her  daughter,  and  if  she 
would  permit  him,   after  the   review,  to 
give  Lucilia  an   airing  on  horseback  be- 
side her  carriage.     Lucilia  had  once  said 
that  she  had  a  great  desire  to   mount  on 
horseback  :  she  regarded  her  motlier  with 
an  expression   completely  submissive,  but 
in  which  might  be  remarked,  at  the  same 
time,   a  desire  of  obtaining  her  consent. 
Lady  Edgermond  hesitated  a  few  seconds, 
then    stretching   her  feeble   hand,   which 
withered   more  and  more  every  day,  to 
Lord  Nelvil,  she  said,  "  if  you  request  it, 
my  Lord,  I  consent."     These  words  had 
such  an  impression  upon  Oswald,  that  he 
would  have   renounced  what  he   himself 
had  proposed ;  but  suddenly  Lucilia,  with 
a  sprightliness  she  Iiad  not  before  shewn, 
took  her  mother's  hand  and  kissed  it  by 
way  of  thanking   her.     Lord  Nehil  had 
not  now  the  courage  to  deprive  of  an 
amusement  that  innocent  creature  who  led 
a  life  so  solitary  and  so  dull. 
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Corinna  endured  the  most  galling 
anxiety  for  fifteen  days:  every  morning 
she  hesitated  about  writing  to  Lord  Nelvil 
to  inform  him  where  she  was,  and  every 
evening  passed  in  the  inexpressible  vexa- 
tion of  knowing  he  was  with  Luciiia  : 
what  she  suffered  at  night  made  her  more 
timid  on  the  morrow.  She  was  ashamed 
to  tell  him,  who  perhaps  no  longer  loved 
her,  of  the  inconsiderate  step  she  had 
taken  on  his  account.  "  Perhaps/'  she 
would  often  say,  ''  all  the  recollections  of 
Italy  are  effaced  from  his  memory  ! — Per- 
haps he  has  no  longer  any  desire  to  find 
a  superior  mind  and  an  impassioned  heart 
among  women  !  What  pleases  him  at 
present  is  the  admirable  beauty  of  sixteen, 
the  angelic  expression  of  that  age,  the 
timid  and  newfangled  soul  which  dedi- 
cates to  the  object  of  its  choice  the  first 
sentiments  it  has  ever  experienced." 


The  imagination  of  Corinna  was  so  filled 
with  the  advantages  of  her  sister,  that  she 
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was  almost  afraid  to  enter  the  lists  against 
such  charuis.  In  her  opinion,  even  talent 
itself  was  a  deception,  genius  a  tyranny, 
and  passion  a  violence,  beside  this  un- 
armed innocent ;  altho'  Corinna  had  not 
yet  attained  her  twenty-eighth  year,  she 
was  already  at  that  period  of  life,  when 
women  become  extremely  suspicious  of 
their  power  of  pleasing  ;  in  short,  jealousy 
and  proud  timidity  struggled  in  her  soul  ; 
she  put  off  from  day  to  day  the  moment  so 
much  dreaded  and  so  much  desired,  when 
she  was  to  see  Oswald  again  :  she  was 
informed  that  his  regiment  would  be  re- 
viewed next  day  in  Hyde  Park,  and  she 
resolved  to  go  there  :  she  thought  Lucilia 
would  be  there  also,  in  which  case  she 
could  judge  of  Oswald's  sentiments  with 
her  own  eyes.  At  iirst  she  formed  the 
design  of  decorating  her  person  with  care, 
and  thus  suddenly  shewing  herself  to  him; 
but  on  sitting  down  to  her  toilet,  her 
black  hair,  her  colour  a  little  sun-burned 
by  the  climate  of  Italy,  her  melancholy 
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aiFj  inspired  her  with  a  distrust  of  hci 
charms  :  she  constantly  saw  in  the  look- 
ing-glass the  heavenly  countenance  of  hei 
sister,  and  throwing  away  from  her  all  the 
ornaments  she  had  tried,  she  dressed  her- 
self in  a  black  robe  d  Id  Venetienne,  dis- 
guising her  face  and  shape  under  a  cloak 
which  is  worn  in  that  country,  and  then 
threw  herself  back  into  a  carriage. 

She  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Hyde  Park, 
when  she  saw  Oswald  appear  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment.    In  his  uniform,  his  figure 
was   grand   and  imposing;  he  managed 
his  horse  with  the  most  perfect  graceful- 
ness and  dexterity.    There  was  something 
at  once  fierce  and  gentle  in  the  sound  of 
the  music,  as  if  it  advised  us  to  sacrifice 
our  lives  nobly.     A  multitude  of  men  ele- 
gantly and  simply  dressed,  and  of  beauti- 
ful and  modest  women,  carried  in  their 
countenances,  the  former  the   stamp  of 
the  manly  virtues,  and  the  latter  that  of 
the  timid.     The  soldiers  in  Oswald's  re- 
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giment  seemetl  to  regard  him  with  confi- 
dence and  devotion.  The  music  struck  up 
the  famous  air  of  God  save  the  King,  which 
enters  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  Eng- 
lish; and  Corinna  exclaimed:  ''Ah!  re- 
spected country,  which  ought  to  have  been 
mine,  why  did  I  quit  it  ?  Of  what  conse- 
quence is  personal  glory  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  virtues ;  and  what  glory  would  it 
be,  oh  Nelvil !  to  be  vour  lawful  wife.** 

The  discharges  of  the  fire-arms  re- 
minded Corinna  of  the  dangers  in  which 
Oswald  was  about  to  share.  She  sur- 
veyed him  a  long  time  without  his  being 
able  to  perceive  her,  and  she  said  to  her- 
self, with  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears  :  ''  May 
he  live,  although  not  for  me.  Oh,  my 
God  !  do  thou  protect  him  !"  At  this  mo- 
ment Lady  Edgermond's  carriage  drove 
past;  Lord  Nelvil  saluted  her  respectful- 
ly, bowing  before  her  the  point  of  his 
sword :  her  carriage  |)assed  and  repassed 
several  times :  all  those  who  saw  Lucilia 
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admiied  her;  Oswald  looked  at  her  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  pierced  the  heart  of 
Corinna :  she  was  acquainted  with  those 
looks ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  they 
had  been  often  directed  to  herself. 

The  horses  Lord  Nelvil  had  provided 
for  Lucilia,  paraded  the  alleys  of  Hyde 
Park  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning, 
while  the  carriage  containing  Corinna  ad- 
vanced slowly  like  a  funeral  car,  behind 
the  tumultuous  noise  of  the  rapid  cour- 
sers. *"  Ah !  it  was  not  so,'*  thought 
Corinna,  ''  No,  it  was  not  in  this  manner 
I  drove  to  the  capitol  where  I  first  met 
him :  he  has  precipitated  me  from  my 
triumphal  car  into  the  abyss  of  sorrow! 
I  love  him,  and  all  the  joys  of  life  have 
disappeared  !  I  love  him,  and  all  the  gifts 
of  nature  have  faded  away  !  Pardon  me, 
my  («od,  when  I  shall  be  no  more."  Os- 
wald now  passed  the  chariot  in  which 
Corinna  was.  The  Italian  shape  of  the 
black  habit  which  enveloped  her  struck 
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him  forcibly :  he  stopped,  rode  round  the 
carriage,  returned  to  look  at  it  once  more, 
and  endeavoured  to  perceive  who  the  fe- 
male was  who  was  thus  concealed.  Co- 
rinna's  heart  beat  violently,  she  dreaded  she 
should  faint,  and  be  thus  discovered;  but 
she  succeeded  in  resisting  the  emotion, 
and  Lord  Nelvil  lost  the  idea  which  had 
first  occupied  him.  When  the  review 
was  ended,  Corinna,  that  she  might  not 
any  longer  attract  the  attention  of  Os- 
wald, alighted  from  her  carriage  while 
she  was  unobserved,  and  placed  herself 
behind  the  crowd  and  the  trees  where  she 
was  not  perceived.  Oswald  then  ap- 
proached Lady  Edgermond's  carriage, 
and  shewing  her  a  very  quiet  horse,  which 
his  servants  had  brought,  he  requested 
permission  for  Lucilia  to  mount  it, 
by  the  side  of  her  mother's  carriage. 
Lady  Edgcrmond  consented,  recommend- 
ing to  him  to  take  care  of  her  daughter. 
Lord  Nelvil  dismounted :  he  stood  with 
bis  hat  in  his  hand  at  Lady  Edgermond's 
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coacli  door^  with  an  expression  so  respect- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  so  sensible,  that 
Corinna  could  not  but  perceive  too  well 
an  attachment  for  the  mother,  animated 
hy  the  attraction  inspired  by  the  daughter. 

Lucilia  alighted  from  the  carriage :  she 
was  dressed  in  a  riding  habit  which  dis- 
played to  advantage  tlie  elegance  of  her 
shape ;  she  wore  upon  her  head  a  black 
hat  adorned  with  feathers,  and  her  fine 
flaxen  hair  fell  gracefully  in  ringlets  dowii 
her  charming  countenance.  Oswald  lower- 
ed his  hand  so  as  to  allow  Lucilia  to  put 
her  foot  upon  it  in  order  to  mount  her 
horse.  Lucilia  expected  that  one  of  his 
servants  would  have  performed  this  office, 
and  she  blushed  on  receiving  it  from  Lord 
jSelvil  :  he  insisted  :  Lucilia  then  placed 
her  charming  foot  upon  his  hand,  and 
mounted  so  quickly  into  the  saddle,  that 
all  her  movements  presented  the  idea  of 
one  of  those  sylphs  which  the  imagina- 
tion has  painted  to  us  in  so  delicate  co- 
lours; she  set  off  at  the  gallop  :  Oswald 
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followed  licr,  and  never  lost  sight  of  her. 
At  one  time  the  horse  made  a  false  step ; 
ai'Lbrd  Nevil  instantly  stopped,  examined 
the  hridle  and  the  bit  with  an  amiable 
anxiety:  at  another  time  he  thought  the 
horse  had  run  off,  he  became  pale  as  death, 
and  pushing  his  own  horse  forward  with 
an  incredible  speed,  in  a  second  he  came 
up  with  Luc  ilia,  alighted,  and  threw  him- 
self iKjfore  her.  Lucilia  not  being  able 
anj  longer  to  restrain  her  horse,  trembled 
in  her  turn,  lest  she  should  ride  over  Os' 
Maid;  but  with  one  hand  he  seized  the 
reins,  with  the  other  he  supported  Lucilia, 
■who  leaped  from  her  saddle  and  gently 
alighted. 

What  else  was  wanting  to  convince  Co- 
rinna  of  the  sentraents  of  Oswald  for  Luci- 
lia ?  Was  she  blind  to  the  marks  of  attach 
meut  he  had  shewn  her  ?  And  also,  to  her 
eternal  despair,  had  she  not  perceived  in 
the  looks  of  Lord  Nelvil  more  timidity 
and  more  reserve  than  he  had  ever  shewn 
at  the  time  he  made  love  to  herself  ?  Tw  ice 
l2 
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she  drew  the  ring  from  her  finger ;  she 
was  ready  to  force  her  way  through  the 
crowd  in  order  to  throw  it  at  Oswald's 
feet ;  and  the  hope  of  dying  in  the  act 
even  encouraged  her  in  this  resolution. 
But  uhcre  is  that  woman,  born  under  a 
southern  climate,  who  can,  without  shud- 
dering, attract  the  attention  of  the  multi- 
tude to  her  attachments  ?  Corinna  soon 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  disclosing  herself 
to  Lord  Nelvil  at  this  instant,  and  she 
came  out  of  the  crowd  in  order  to  regain 
her  carriage.  As  she  crossed  a  solitary 
walk,  Oswald  saw  once  more  at  a  distance 
the  same  black  figure  which  had  struck 
him  before,  and  the  impression  she  now 
made  upon  him  was  much  more  forcible. 
Yet  he  ascribed  the  emotion  he  felt  to  the 
remorse  of  having  been  this  day,  for  the 
first  time,  unfaithful  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  to  the  image  of  Corinna ;  and  when 
he  returned  home,  he  instantly  formed  the 
resolution  of  setting  out  for  Scotland, 
since  his  regiment  was  not  to  embark  for 
Some  time. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CORINNA  returned  home  in  a  state  of 
sorrow  which  disturbed  her  reason, a  ndtVom 
that  moment  her  faculties  were  for  ever 
•weakened.  She  resolved  to  write  to  Lord 
Nelvil  both  of  her  arrival  in  England,  and 
of  all  that  she  had  suffered  since  she  had 
been  there.  She  began  her  letter  with  the 
most  bitter  reproaches,  and  then  she  tore 
it.  '*  What  do  reproaches  signify  in  love  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  "  this  sentiment  would  be 
the  most  sincere,  the  purest,  and  the  most 
generous  of  sentiments,  if  it  were  not 
completely  involuntary  !  what  shall  I  do 
then  with  my  complaints  ?  The  voice  and 
the  looks  of  another  possess  the  secrets  of 
his  soul;  and  does  not  that  explain  all  t" 
She  began  her  letter  again,  and  on  this 
occasion  she  wished  to  describe  to   Lord 
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Nevil  the  monotony  he  would  find  in  his 
union  with  Luciiia.  She  endeavoured  to 
prove  to  him^  that  without  a  perfect  har- 
mony of  the  soul  and  the  mind,  no  senti- 
mental happiness  could  he  lasting;  and 
she  again  tore  this  letter  more  hastily  than 
the  first.  "  If  he  does  not  know  my  va- 
lue," she  said,  "  must  it  be  I  who  am  to 
teach  him  ?  And  besides,  should  I  speak 
in  this  manner  of  my  sister  ?  Is  it  true  that 
she  is  inferior  tome  only  in  proportion  as 
I  endeavour  to  persuade  myself  of  it  ? 
and  if  it  were  really  the  case,  is  it  I,  who, 
like  a  mother,  have  pressed  her  in  her  in- 
fancy to  my  heart,  does  it  belong  to  me,  I 
s.iy,  to  tell  her  so  ?  Ah  !  no,  I  must  not 
thus  procure  my  own  happiness^  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  another.  This  life,  during  which 
we  have  so  many  desires,  passes  avvay^  and 
a  long  time  before  death  even,  something- 
soft  and  heavenly  detaches  us  by  degrees 
from  existence." 

took  up  the  pen  once  more,  and 
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»poke  of  her  pwn  misery  alone  ;  but  in 
describing  it,  she  felt  such  a  pity  for  her- 
self, that  she  covered  the  paper  with  her 
tears.  "  No,"  she  said  again,  "  I  must 
not  send  this  letter;  if  he  withstands  it  I 
shall  hate  him  ;  if  he  yields  I  shall  not 
know  if  he  has  made  any  sacrifice,  if  he 
does  not  retain  the  remembrance  of  ano- 
ther. It  will  be  better  to  sec  him,  to  speak 
to  him  once  more,  to  return  him  this  ring, 
the  pledge  of  his  promises."  She  then 
hastened  to  inclose  it  in  a  sheet  of  paper,, 
and  she  wrote  these  words  only,  t/ou  are 
free!  She  put- the  letter  in  her  bosom, 
and  waited  until  the  approach  of  night,  in 
order  to  go  to  Oswald's.  She  thought  that 
in  broad  day  she  should  blush  before  all 
those  who  should  look  at  her,  and  yet  she 
wished  to  anticipate  the  hour  at  which 
Lord  Nclvil  was  wont  to  go  to  LaJy  EJ- 
germond's.  At  six  o'clo'.k,  therefore,  she 
set  out,  but  trembling  like  a  condemned 
slave.  Vt  e  trust  those  we  love  so  very 
little  w  hen  once  they  have  lost  our  confi- 
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(lence  !  Alas  !  the  object  of  a  sincere  affec- 
tion is,  in  our  eyes,  either  a  most  faithful 
protector  or  much  dreaded  master  ! 

Corinna  made  her  carriage  stop  at  Lord 
Nclvil's  door,  and  she  asked,  with  a  trem- 
bling voice,  of  the  servant  who  opened  it, 
if  his  master  was  at  home.  ''  Within  this 
half  hour,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  mi/ 
lord  set  out  for  Scotland."  This  intelli- 
gence froze  the  heart  of  Corinna :  she 
trembled  to  see  Oswald  ;  but  yet  her  soul 
outstripped  this  inexpressible  emotion. 
The  effort  was  made,  she  thought  she  was 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice^  and  she 
must  now  take  a  new  resolution  in  order 
to  see  him,  wait  a  few  days  longer,  and 
condescend  to  one  more  imprudence.  Ne- 
vertheless, at  all  events,  Corinna  was  de- 
termined to  see  him,  and  next  day  she  se 
off  for  Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 


BEFORE  leaving  London,  Lord  Nel- 
\il  returned  to  his  banker,  and  when  he 
found  that  no  letter  from  Corinna  had 
arrived,  he  asked  himself  with  bitterness 
whether  he  should  sacrifice  his  domestic, 
happiness,  which  was  certain  and  durable, 
to  a  person  who  perhaps  never  thought 
of  him  any  more.  Yet  he  resolved  to 
write  again  to  Italy,  as  he  had  already 
done  several  times  for  the  last  six  weeks, 
in  order  to  ask  Corinna  the  cause  of  her 
silence,  and  in  order  to  declare  to  lier 
again,  that  if  she  never  returned  him 
the  ring,  he  never  would  become  the 
husband  of  another.  He  made  his  jour- 
ney in  a  very  disagreeable  temper  of 
mind ;  he  loved  Lucilia  almost  without 
knowing  her,   for  he  had   not  heard  her 
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speak  twenty  words   as  yet;  hut  he  re- 
gretted Corinna,   and  fretted  at  the  cir- 
cumstances  which   separated   them ;    by 
turns  the  timid  charms  of  the  one  capti- 
vated him,  and  by  turns  he  retraced  the 
splendid    gracefulness    and   the    sublime 
eloquence  of  the  other.     If  at  this  mo- 
ment  he   had  known  that  Corinna  had 
loved  him  more  than  ever,  that  she  had 
forsaken  every  one  else   to  follow    him, 
he  never  would  have  seen  Lucilia  again  ; 
but  he  thought  himself  forgotten ;    and 
reflecting  upon  the  characters  of  Lucilia 
and  Corinna,   he  said  to  himself,  that  a 
cold  and  reserved  exterior  often  concealed 
the  profoundest  sentiments;    he   was  de- 
csived.      Impassioned    and  ardent    souls 
betray  themselves   in   a    thousand  ways, 
and   wliat   is   always    reserved   and   kept 
concealed  is  very  silly. 

One  circumstance  added  to  the  interest 
with  which  Lucilia  inspired  Lord  Nelvil. 
On  returning  to  his  estate,  he  passed  so 
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near  to  that  of  Lady  Edgermond,  that 
curiosity  led  him  i!icre.     He  opened  the 
closet  in  which  Lucilia  was  accustomed 
to  work.     This  closet  was  fdled  with  re- 
memhrances  of  the   time   that   Oswald's 
father  spent  with   Lucilia  when  his  soa 
was  in  France.     She  had  raised  a  marhle 
pedestal   on  the    very  spot  where  a  few 
months  before  his  death  he  had  given  her 
some  lessons;    and  on   this  pedestal  was 
eiiji,raved  :  "  2h  the  memory  of  my  second 
father."      A  book  lay   upon   the  table; 
Oswald  open<  d  it,  and  recognized  a  col- 
lection of  thoughts  written  by  his  father, 
and  upon  the  first  page  were  these  words 
written  by  his  own  hand.     "  To  her  who 
hasconsolecl  me  in  my  distresses,  to  thepurest 
soul,  to  that  (ini^elic  woman  who  forms  th& 
glory  and  happiness  of  her  husband  !  How 
great  was  Oswald's  emotion  upon  reading 
those  lines,  which  so  forcibly   expressed 
the  opinion  of  him  he  so  much  revered  ! 
He  was  astonished  at  the  silence  of  Lu- 
cilia towards  hira.  on  the  subiect  of  the 
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marks  of  affection  she  had  received  from 
his  father.       He  thought  he   discovered 
in  this  silence  the  most  uncommon  deli- 
cacy,  the  dread  of  forcing  his  affections 
by  an  idea  of  duty ;  in  short  he  was  struck 
with  these  veords  :   *'  To  her  who  has  con- 
soled me  in  my  distress  !"     It  is  therefore 
Lucilia,   he  cried,  it  is  she  who  has  sof- 
tened the  grief  I  have  occasioned  my  fa- 
ther, and  shall  I  abandon  her  when  her 
mother  is  dying ;  when  she  shall  have  no 
one  else  than  me  for  her  comforter  !    Ah  ! 
Corinna,  you  who  are  so  courted  and  so 
admired,  have  you  occasion  like  Lucilia 
for  a  faithful  and  devoted  friend  ?    But 
he    was    mistaken,     she   was   no   longer 
courted  nor  admired ;  this  Corinna,  now 
wandered  alone  from  inn  to  inn,  without 
having  seen  him  for  whom  she  had  quit- 
ted every  thing,  and  not  having  strength 
enough  of  mind  to  separate  herself  from 
him.     She  had  fallen  sick  in  a  small  town 
half  way  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  not  been 
able,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  to  con- 
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tinue  her  rout.  She  often  thought  during 
the  long  nights  of  her  sufferings,  that  if 
she  died  in  this  place,  Theresina  alone 
would  know  her  name,  and  inscribe  it 
on  her  tomb.  What  a  change,  what  a 
fate  for  a  woman  who,  while  in  Italj, 
could  not  take  a  single  step  without  a 
crowd  of  admirers  throwing  themselves  at 
her  feet !  And  must  a  single  sentiment 
thus  blacken  all  her  future  prospects  ? 
At  last,  after  eight  days  of  inexpressible 
anguish,  she  resumed  her  sad  journey; 
for  although  the  hope  of  seeing  Oswald 
was  the  object  of  it,  there  were  so  many 
painful  sensations  confounded  with  that 
ardent  desire,  that  her  heart  felt  more 
than  one  melancholy  sensation.  Before 
arriving  at  Lord  Nelvil's  residence,  Co- 
rinna  was  desirous  of  stopping  a  few 
hours  on  her  father's  estate,  which  was  not 
far  off,  and  where  Lord  Edgermond  had 
ordered  her  monument  to  be  erected. 
She  had  not  been  there  since,  and  she 
had  only  passed  a  single  month  on  this 
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estate  in  company  with  her  father.  It' 
Avas  tlie  happiest  period  of  her  stay  in 
England.  These  recollections  inspired 
her  with  the  wish  of  revisiting  this  place, 
and  she  did  not  tliink  that  Lady  Edger- 
mond  was  to  be  there  so  soon. 

A  few  miles  from  the  castle,  Corinna 
perceived  a  carriage  overturned  on  the 
high  road.  She  stopped  her  own,  and 
saw  come  out  of  that  which  was  broken, 
an  old  man,  apparently  much  alarmed 
at  his  fall.  Coriima  hastened  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  otfered  to  conduct  him  her- 
self to  the  next  village,  lie  accept<'d  her 
offer  with  gratitude,  and  informed  her 
that  his  name  was  Diokson.  Corinna  re- 
colic{  ted  tl.is  name,  which  she  had  olten 
heard  Lord  Nelvil  mention.  She  directed 
the  con\ersation  so  as  to  introduce  the 
only  subject  w  hieli  ever  interested  this 
old  man  in  Ins  life,  Mr. .  Dickson  ^^as 
the  most  communicative  man  in  the 
worldj  and  not  supposing  that  Corinna^ 
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^vhosc  name  lie  did  not.  know,  and  whom 
he  took  for  an  Englishwoman,  had  anj 
particular  interest  in  the  questions  she 
put  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  tell  her  all 
he  knew  at  full  length  ;  and  as  he  was 
anxious  to  please  Corinna,  whose  atten- 
tions had  touched  him  sensibl)',  he  was 
indiscreet  enough  to  gratif^y  her. 

He  related  how  he  had  himself  told 
Lord  Nclvil  that  his  father  latterly  op- 
posed the  marriage  he  had  once  wished 
to  contract,  and  made  an  extract  of  the 
letter  he  had  shewn  him,  repeating  seve- 
ral times  these  words,  which  pierced  the 
heart  of  Corinna  :  "  His  father  has  for- 
bidden him  to  many  that  Italian ;  it 
ii-ould  be  an  outrage  upon  his  memory,  as 
li'cll  as  a  dejiance  of  his  injunctions." 

Mr.  Dickson  did  not  confine  himself  to 
these  cruel  words ;  he  added,  that  Oswald 
loved  Lucilia,  and  that  Lucilia  loved 
him ;  that  Lady  Edgermond  vehemently 
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desired  their  marriage,  but  that  an  en- 
gagement formed  in  Italy,  hindered  Lord 
Nelvil  from  consenting.     "  What  !**  said 
Corinna  to  Mr.    Dickson,   endeavouring 
to  conceal  her  agitation,  "  you  think  that 
it  is  merely  on  account  of  the  engage- 
ment he  has  contracted  that  Lord  Nelvil 
refuses  to  marry  Lucilia  ?  '*^  I  am  sure  of 
it,"  replied  Mr.  Dickson,  charmed  with 
being  asked  the  questian  once  more  ;  "  1 
saw  Lord  Nelvil  three  days  ago,  and  al- 
though he   did   not  explain   to  me  the 
nature  of  the  connection  he  had  formed 
in  Italy,    he  told  me  with  his  own  lips 
what   I  communicated  to    Lady    Edger- 
mond  '.  "  If  I  were  free  I  should  marry 
Lucilia!"    "If  he  were  free!  repeated 
Corinna;  and  at  this   moment  her  car- 
riage stopped  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  into 
which  she  conducted  Mr.  Dickson.     He 
thanked   her,    and   asked   her   where   he 
could  again  see  her.      Corinna   did  not 
hear  him.     She  squeezed  his  baud,  with- 
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out  being  able  to  answer  him,  and  left 
him  without  saying  a  single  word.  It 
was  late,  yet  she  wished  to  visit  the  spot 
where  the  ashes  of  her  father  lay.  The 
disorder  of  her  mind  rendered  this  sacred 
pilgrimage  more  necessary  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


LADY  Edgermonti.had  arrived  at  her 
estate  two  days  before,  and  tbis  very  even- 
ing- there  was  a  «;rand  ball  at  her  house» 
All  her  neighbours,  all  her  vassals,  asked 
leave  to  allow  them  to  join  in  celebrating 
her  arrival.  Lucilia  also  requested  it, 
perJiaps  in  ihe  hope  that  Oswald  would 
come  also ;  in  short,  he  was  there  when 
Corinna  arrived.  She  saw  plenty  of  car- 
riages in  the  avenue,  and  made  her  own 
•halt  some  steps  from  it;  she  alighted,  and 
recognised  the  residence  where  her  father 
had  evinced  the  most  tender  sentiments  to- 
wards her.  What  a  difference  between 
these  times  wheli  she  thought  herself  un- 
happy, and  the  present !  It  is  thus  that  in 
life  we  are  punished  for  our  imaginary 
sorrows  by  real  chagrin,  which  makes  us 
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but  too  much  acquainted  >Yith  true  mi- 
scry. 

Corinna  inquired  why  the  castle  was 
illuaiinated,  and  who  were  the  persons 
at  that  time  there?  By  chance  her  servant 
asked  the  question  of  one  of  Lord  Nelvil's 
domestics,  and  Corinna  heard  his  answer. 
*'  It  is  a  ball,"  said  he,  ^^  which  Lady  Ed- 
germond  gives  to-night,  and  Lord  Nelvil, 
my  master,"  he  added,  "  opens  the  ball 
with  ]Miss  Edgcrmond,  the  heiress  of  this 
castle."  On  hearing  these  words  Corinna 
trembled,  but  she  did  not  alter  her  resolu- 
tion. A  strong  curiosity  induced  her  to 
approach  places  where  so  much  misery 
awaited  her ;  she  made  a  sign  to  her  ser- 
vants to  retire,  and  she  entered  the  park 
alone,  in  which,  from  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  she  might  walk  a  long  time 
without  being  perceived.  \i  was  ten 
o'clock,  and,  from  the  commencc;nent  of 
the  ball,  Oswald  had  danced  with  Lucilia 
those  English  country  dances  which  are 
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generally  repeated  several  times  in  ihe 
course  of  a  ball ;  but  the  same  gentle- 
man always  dances  with  the  same  lady, 
and  the  greatest  gravity  is  maintained  in 
those  parties  of  pleasure. 

Lucilia  danced  nobly  but  without  vi- 
vacity. The  sentiments  which  filled  her 
breast  added  to  her  natural  seriousness; 
as  the  company  were  curious  to  know  if 
she  loved  Lord  Nelvil,  they  regarded  her 
with  more  than  usual  attention  which 
hindered  her  from  looking  at  Oswald^  and 
her  timidity  was  so  great  that  she  neither 
saw  nor  heard  any  thing.  This  trouble 
and  reserve  touched  Lord  Nelvil  forcibly 
at  first ;  but  as  there  was  no  alteration  in 
her  appearance,  he  began  to  be  chagrined 
at  it,  and  he  compared  this  long  range  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  that  monotonous 
music,  with  the  animated  gracefulness  of 
the  music  and  dances  of  Italy.  This  re- 
flection threw  him  into  a  profound  reverie, 
and  Corinna  would  still  have  enjoyed  some. 
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moments  of  happiness  if  she  could  have 
then  known  what  passed  in  Lord  Nelvil's 
mind.  But  the  unfortunate  Corinna  tra- 
versed at  random  the  sombre  alleys  of  a 
residence  she  could  once  consider  as  her 
own ;  a  stranger,  yet  nevertheless  upon 
her  paternal  soil ;  an  exile,  and  yet  near 
the  person  of  him  she  had  expected  to  be 
her  husband.  The  ground  sunk  under 
her,  and  the  agitation  of  grief  alone 
usurped  the  place  of  strength;  she  thought 
that  she  might  meet  Oswald  in  the  gar- 
den ;  but  she  did  not  know  herself  what 
she  desired. 

The  castle  was  placed  upon  an  emi- 
nence, at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  a  rivu- 
let. There  were  a  great  number  of  trees 
upon  one  of  the  banks,  but  the  other  pre- 
sented nothing  except  barren  rocks  slight- 
ly covered  with  brushwood.  Corinna  in 
w  alking  found  herself  near  the  river ;  she 
heard  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  music 
of  festivity  and  the  murmuring  of  the 
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waters.  The  lustre  of  the  lamps  in  tlic 
ball-room  was  reflected  from  the  midst  o 
the  river,  while  the  pale  glimmering  6. 
the  moon  alone  threw  a  light  upon  th( 
desert  rocks  on  the  other  side.  It  mighi 
have  been  said  of  this  scenery,  as  '\i  is  ir 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet, ''  Ghosts  wandered 
around  the  palace  where  the  carousals  were 
going  forward." 

The  unfortunate  Corinna,  alone  and 
abandoned,  had  only  one  step  to  take'  in 
order  to  plunge  her  into  eternal  oblivion 
^' Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  tO-morrow, 
when  he  shall  walk  along  these  banks  willi 
the  joyous  troops  of  his  friends^  and  if  his 
triiiraphant  steps  should  stumble  upon  the 
remains  of  her  whom  once  beloved,  will 
he  not  feel  an  emotion  which  will  avenge 
me  ?  will  he  not  feel  a  pang  which  will 
resemble  what  I  suficr?  No — no,"  she  re- 
sumed, "  it  is  not  vengea'nce  T  wish  bj 
seeking  death,  it  is  repose.'*  She  was  sj 
lent,  and  again  contemplated  that  xi\\ 
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vliich  flowed  so  rapidlj  and  jet  so  regu- 
iirly,  that  Nature  so  well  arranged  while 
he  human  mind  was  all  tumult ;  she  re- 
:ollected  when  Lord  Nelvil  threw  himself 
nto  the  waves  to  save  an  old  man.  "  How 
^ood  was  he  then  ?'*  exclaimed  Corinna; 
'Alas!"  said  she  weeping,  '^'^  perhaps  he 
is  so  slill ;  why  should  I  hlame  him — ^be- 
cause I  suffer  ?  perhaps  he  does  not  know 

it,  perhaps  if  he  saw  me "  and  all  at 

once  she  formed  the  resolution  of  inquiring 
for  Lord  Nelvil,  in  the  midst  of  this  festi- 
vity, and  speaking  to  him  for  a  moment. 
She  ascended  towards  the  castle  with  tliat 
kind  of  movement  inspired  by  a  decision 
newly  taken,  a  decision  that  succeeds  after 
long  uncertainty ;  but  on  approaching 
him  she  was  seized  with  such  a  trembling, 
that  she  w  as  obliged  to  sit  down  on  a  stone 
i)encli  before  the  windows.  The  crowd 
of  peasants  assembled  to  see  the  dancing, 
[hindered  her  from  being  observed. 

Lord  Nelvil  at  this  instant  came  forw  ard 
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upon  the  balcony;  he  wished  to  breathe  th 
cool  air  of  the  evening ;  some  rose  bushe 
which  grew  near  him  brought  to  his  recol 
lection  the  perfume  which  Corinna  habi 
tually  carried,  and  the  impression  it  occa 
sioned  startled  him.    This  long  and  tediou 
entertainment  fatigued  him ;  he  recollect 
ed  the  fine  taste  of  Corinna  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  fete,  her  knowledge  of  everj 
thing  that  concerned  the  fine  arts,  and  he 
felt  that  it  was  only  in  a  regular  and  do- 
mestic life  that  he  had  represented  Lucilia 
with    any    pleasure   for   his   companion. 
Every  thing  which  belonged  in  the  least 
to  inaagination  and  to  poetry  retraced  to 
him  the  memory  of  Corinna,  and  renewed 
his  regret.     While  he  was  in  this  disposi- 
tion one  of  his  friends   approached  him, 
and  they  conversed  a  few  minutes  together. 
Corinna  then  heard  Oswald's  voice. 

What  inexpressible  emotion  is  in  the  voice 
of  him  we  love  !  A  confused  mixture  of 
tenderness  and  dread  !  For  there  are  some 
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impressions  so  lively,  that  our  poor  and 
feeble  nature  is  itself  afraid  of  experiencing 
them.     One  of  Oswald's  friends  said  to 
him :  "  Don't  you  think  this  ball  a  charm- 
ing one  ?"     "  Yes,"  answered  he  distract- 
edly; "yes  indeed,"  he  repeated  with  a 
sigh.     This  sigh,  and  the  melancholic  ac- 
cent of  his  voice,  gave  Corinna  a  lively 
joy;  she  thought  herself  certain  of  reco- 
vering Oswald's  heart,  of  being  still  heard 
by  him ;  and  rising  with  precipitation  she 
advanced  towards  one  of  the  servants  of 
the  house  to  ask  for  Lord  Nelvil.     If  she 
had  followed  this  movement,  how  different 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  Oswald  and 
herself 

At  this  instant  Lucilia  approached  the 
"window,  and  seeing  pass  through  the  gar- 
den in  the  dark  a  female  dressed  in  white, 
but  without  any  peculiar  ornament  of 
di'ess,  her  curiosity  was  excited.  She 
looked  out,  and  she  thought  she  could  re- 
cognise the  appearance  of  her  sister ;  but 
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as  she  neVer  doubted  that  she  had  died 
seven  years  ago :  the  terror  this  vision 
threw  her  into  made  her  faint ;  every  one 
ran  to  her  assistance.  Corinna  could  not 
now  find  the  domestic  to  whom  she  wished 
to  speak,  and  withdrew  further  into  the 
alley  that  she  might  not  be  observed. 

Lucilia  returned  to  her  senses,  yet  dared 
not  avow  what  had  so  alarmed  her.  But 
as  since  her  mother  had  strongly  impressed 
upon  her  mind  all  the  ideas  connected 
with  religion,  she  was  convinced  that  the 
spirit  of  her  sister  had  appeared  to  her, 
inarching  towards  the  tomb  of  their  father, 
in  order  to  reproach  her  with  her  neglect 
of  this  tomb,  in  joining  in  a  scene  of  gaiety 
in  that  place,  before  having  fulfilled  a 
pious  duty  to  his  revered  ashes.  At  the 
moment  therefore  when  Lucilia  thought 
herself  certain  of  not  being  observed,  she 
left  the  ball-room.  Corinna  was  astonish- 
ed to  see  her  thus  alone  in  the  garden,  and 
supposed  that  Lord  Nelvil  would  soon 
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njoin  her^  and  that  perhaps  he  had  re- 
quested a  secret  interview  in  order  to  ob- 
tain permission  from  her  to  make  known 
his  wishes  to  her  mother.  This  idea  ren- 
dered her  motionless ;  but  she  soon  re- 
marked that  Lucilia  turned  her  steps  to- 
wards a  bower  in  which  she  knew  the 
monument  of  her  father  was  raised,  and 
accusing  herself  in  her  turn  of  not  having 
begun  by  shedding  her  tears  of  regret  upon 
it,  she  followed  her  sister  at  some  distance, 
hiding  herself  by  means  of  the  trees.  She 
perceived  at  last  the  black  sarcophagus 
raised  upon  the  spot  where  the  remains  of 
Lord  Edgermond  were  interred.  A  pro- 
found emotion  forced  her  to  stop,  and  she 
leaned  against  a  tree.  Lucilia  also  stopped 
and  bowed  respectfully  at  the  sight  of  the 
tomb. 

.4t  this  moment  Corinna  was  read}-  to 

discloseherself  toher  sister,  to  demand  from 

her,  in  the  name  of  their  father,  her  rank 

and  her  husband ;  but  Lucilia  took  some 
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steps  with  precipitation  in  order  to  ap- 
proach the  monument  and  Corinna's  cou- 
rage failed.  There  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
woman  so  much  timidity  united  to  impe- 
tuosity of  sentiments,  that  a  trifle  can  re- 
strain her,  and  a  trifle  can  urge  her  for- 
ward. Lucilia  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  her  father's  tomb ;  she  spread 
from  oft'  her  face  her  flaxen  hair  which  a 
garland  of  flowers  held  together,  and  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven  in  order  to  pray.  Cor 
rinna  was  placed  behind  the  trees,  and 
without  being  discovered,  she  easily  saw 
her  sister  whose  face  was  illuminated  by  a 
single  ray  of  the  moon  ;  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  tenderness  purely  generous. 
She  contemplated  that  expression  of  piety 
so  pure,  that  countenance  so  juvenile,  that 
the  traits  of  infancy  might  be  still  remark- 
ed in  it ;  she  recollected  the  time  when 
she  had  served  as  a  mother  to  Lucilia,  she 
reflected  upon  herself,  she  thought  she  was 
not  far  from  thirty  years  of  age,  that  period 
at  which  the  decline  of  youth  commences. 
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while  her  sister  had  hefore  her  a  long  per- 
spective, as  yet  troubled  by  no  guilty  re- 
collections, nor  by  any  past  life  for 
which  she  had  to  answer  either  before 
otliers,  or  before  her  own  conscience.  *'  If 
I  shew  myself  to  Lucilia/'  she  said,  "  if  I 
speak  to  her,  her  soul,  as  yet  tranquil,  will 
be  soon  agitated,  and  peace  will  perhaps 
never  be  restored  to  it.  I  have  already 
suffered  much,  and  I  know  how  to  suffer 
more;  but  the  innocent  Lucilia  may  pass 
in  an  instant  from  tranquillity  to  the  most 
cruel  agitation  :  and  shall  I,  who  have 
held  her  in  my  arms,  who  have  lulled  her 
to  sleep  upon  ray  bosom,  shall  I  precipi- 
tate her  into  a  world  of  sorrow?  Thus 
thought  Corinna,  and  yet  love  fought  a 
crviel  battle  in  her  heart  against  this  disin- 
terested sentiment,  and  this  exaltation  of 
mind,  which  induced  her  to  saciiiice  her- 
self. 

Lucilia  then  exclaimed  aloud:  "Ah! 
my  dear  father,  pray  for  me.  "     Corinna 
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heard  her,  and  falling  also  upon  her  knees^ 
she  asked  the  paternal  benediction  also, 
and,  bathed  in  tears,  she  also  called  up 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  sentiments 
still  more  pure  than  love.  Lucilia  con- 
tinuing her  prayer^  pronounced  distinctly 
these  words ;  "  Ah  !  my  dear  sister,  inter- 
cede for  me  in  Heaven ;  you  have  loved 
me  in  my  infancy,  continue  to  protect 
me."  Oh  !  how  this  prayer  melted  Co- 
rinna  !  Lucilia  at  last  with  a  voice  full 
of  fervency,  added,  ''  My  father,  pardon 
me  that  single  instance  of  neglect,  which 
has  been  caused  by  a  sentiment  which  you 
yourself  have  prescribed.  I  am  not  cul- 
pable in  loving  him  whom  you  have  des- 
tined for  my  husband;  but  finish  your  de- 
sire, and  cause  him  to  chuse  me  for  the 
companion  of  his  life ;  I  cannot  be  happy 
without  him,  but  he  shall  never  know  that 
I  love  him;  never  shall  this  trembling 
heart  betray  its  secret !  Oh  my  God  !  Oh 
my  father  !  console  your  daughter,  and 
render  her  worthy  the  esteem  and  tender- 
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iiess  of  Oswald/'  ''  Yes/'  repeated  Co*- 
rinna^  in  a  low  voice,  ''  hear  her  prayer, 
oh  my  father,  and  grant  your  other  daugh- 
ter a  sweet  and  tranquil  death/' 

On  finishing  this  solemn  wish,  the  great- 
est effort  of  which  the  soul  of  Corinna  was 
capable,  she  drew  from  her  bosom  the 
letter  containing  the  ring  given  her  by 
Oswald,  and  she  suddenly  withdrew.  She 
knew  well  that  by  sending  this  letter  and 
keeping  Lord  Nelvil  ignorant  of  her  being 
in  England,  she  would  break  their  con- 
nection and  give  Oswald  to  Lucilia ;  but  in 
presence  of  this  tomb,  the  obstacles  which 
separated  her  from  him,  presented  them- 
selves to  her  reflection  with  more  force 
than  ever ;  she  remembered  the  words  of 
Mr.  Dickson:  his  father  forbade  him  to 
marry  that  Italian,  and  she  thought  that 
her  own  father  also  joined  in  opinion  with 
Oswald's,  so  that  paternal  authority  en- 
tirely  condemned  her  love.  The  innocence 
of  Lucilia,  her  youth,  her  purity,  exalted 
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Corinna's  imagination,  and  she  was  for  a 
single  moment  at  least,  proud  to  sacrifice 
herself,  that  Oswald  might  be  at  peace  with 
his  country,  with  his  family,  and  with 
himself. 

The  music  she  heard  upon  approaching 
the  castle,  kept  up  Corinna's  courage. 
She  perceived  a  poor  blind  old  man  sitting 
under  a  tree  listening  to  the  noise  of  the 
ball.  She  advanced  towards  him,  and 
asked  him  to  deliver  the  letter  she  now 
gave  him,  to  one  of  the  domestics  of  th« 
castle.  By  this  means  she  avoided  even 
the  risk  of  Lord  Nelvil  discovering  that  a 
female  conveyed  it  to  him.  In  short,  who- 
ever saw  Corinna  delivering  this  letter, 
must  have  known  that  it  contained  the 
destiny  of  her  life.  Her  looks,  her  trem- 
bling hand,  her  solemn  and  agitated  voice, 
all  announced  one  of  those  terrible  mo- 
ments when  destiny  takes  possession  of  iis, 
when  the  unhappy  being  no  longer  acts 
but  as  the  slave  of  fatality  which  pursues 
him. 
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Corinna  watched  the  old  man  at  a  dis" 
tance,  he  was  led  by  a  faithful  dog ;  she 
saw  him  give  her  letter  to  one  of  Lord 
Nelvil's  domestics,  who  by  chance,  at  this 
moment,  was  bringing  some  other  letters 
to  the  castle.  Every  circumstance  con- 
curred in  leaving  nothing  more  to  be  hoped. 
Corinna  proceeded  a  few  steps  further,  to 
see  this  domestic  enter  the  door,  and  when 
she  saw  him  no  longer,  when  she  was  upon 
the  highway,  when  she  heard  the  music  no 
longer,  and  the  lights  of  the  castle  were  no 
longer  viiible,  a  cold  sweat  ran  down  her 
forehead,  and  a  deadly  shivering  seized 
her ;  she  would  have  still  advanced,  but 
Nature  refused,  and  sh^  fell  insensible 
upon  the  road. 
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BOOK    XVIII. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  RESIDENCE  AT  FLORENCE. 

THE  Count  d'Erfeuil after  having  pass- 
ed some  time  in  Switzerland;,  and  having 
become  tired  of  Nature  among  the  Alps, 
as  he  had  been  of  the  fine  arts  at  Rome, 
suddenly  felt  a  desire  of  visiting  England, 
where,  he  was  assured,  was  to  be  found 
the  utmost  profundity  of  genius ;  and  he 
persuaded  himself  one  morning  when  he 
rose,  that  it  was  of  this  quality  he  stood 
most  in  need.  This  third  experiment  not 
having  succeeded  any  better  than  the  two 
former;  his  attachment  to  Lord  Nelvil  sud- 
denly revived,  and  having  said  to  himself 
that  there  was  no  happiness  except  in  true 
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friendship,  he  set  out  for  Scotland.     H® 
went  first  to   Lord  Nelvil's   and   did    n  ^ 
find  hiai  at  home ;  but  having  learnt  that 
he  might  be  met  with  at  Lady  Edgerraond's, 
he  instantly  re-mounted  his  horse  in  order 
to  find  him,  so  anxious  was  he  to  see  him 
again.     As  he  was  riding  furiously  along, 
he  saw  by  the  side  of  the  road  a  female 
stretched  out  motionless;  he  stopped,  dis- 
mounted, and  hastened  to  her  assistance. 
How  great  was  his  surprize  when  he  knew 
Corinna  notwithstanding  her  deadly  pale- 
ness !   He  was   filled  with  pity,  and  with 
the   assistance  of  his  servant,  he  arranged 
some  branches  upon   which  to  carry  her, 
his  design  being  to  bring  her  in  this  man- 
ner to  Lady  Edgermond's  castle.     There- 
sina,   however,  who  had  remained  in  Co- 
rinna's  carriage,  uneasy  at  not  having  seen 
her  mistress  return,  came  up  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  thmking  that  Lord  Nelvil  alone 
had  plunged  her   into  this  state,  insisted 
that  they  should  carry  her  to  the  next  vil- 
lage.    The  Count  d'Erfeuil  followed  Co- 
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rinnaj  and  during  eight  days  that  she  con- 
tinued in  a  fever  and  delirium,  he  did  not 
leave  her;  it  was  thus  a  frivolous  man 
who  recovered  her,  and  a  man  of  sensibi- 
lity who  pierced  her  heart. 

This  contrast  struck  Corinna  when  she 
resumed  her  senses,  and  she  thanked  the 
Count  d'Erfeuil  with  profound  emotion  ; 
he  answered  by  endeavouring  quickly  to 
console  her  ;  he  was  more  capable  of  noble 
actions  than  of  serious  expressions,  and 
Corinna  would  have  found  in  such  a  cha- 
racter assistance  rather  than  a  friend.  She 
tried  to  recall  her  reason,  and  to  retrace 
to  herself  what  had  passed;  for  a  longtime 
she  could  scarcely  remember  what  she  had 
done,  and  the  motives  which  had  decided 
her  conduct.  Perhaps  she  began  to  find 
her  sacrifice  too  great,  and  she  thought 
of  bidding  a  last  adieu  to  Lord  Nehil  be- 
fore quitting  England,  when,  upon  the 
day  following  that  upon  which  she  had, 
resumed  the  exercise  of  her  reason,  she 
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5aw  in  a  public  newspaper^  which  by  ac- 
cident fell  into  her  hands,  the  following 
article. 

"  Lady  Edgermond  has  just  been  in- 
formed that  her  stop-daughter,  whom  she 
thought  doad  in  Italy,  is  still  alive  and  en- 
joys at  Rome  a  very  iiigh  literary  reputa 
tion  under  the  name  of  Corinna.  Lady 
Edgermond  has  honourably  acknowledged 
her,  and  shared  with  her  the  inheritance 
of  Lord  Edgermoud's  brother.who  died  ia 
India. 

''  Lord  Nelvil  is  io  be  married  next 
Sunday  to  Miss  Lucilia  Edgermond,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Edgermond, 
and  the  only  daughter  of  Lady  Edgeiv 
mond  his  widow.  The  contract  was  sign- 
ed yesterday. '' 

Corinna,  to  her  own  sorrow,  did  not 
lose  the  use  of  her  senses  on  reading  this 
intelligence;  it  caused  asuddenrevolutioa 
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in  her  mind,  all  the  interests  of  life  aban- 
doned her ;  she  felt  like  a  person  con- 
demned to  death,  but  who  does  not  jet 
know  if  his  sentence  is  to  be  executed ; 
and  from  that  moment  the  resignation  of 
despair  is  the  only  sentiment  of  his  soul. 

The  Count  d'Erfeuil  entered  her  cham 
ber,  he  found  her  still  paler  than  when 
she  had  fainted,  and  he  enquired  for  her 
with  anxiety.  "  I  am  not  ill  now.  I  wish 
to  set  out  the  day  after  to-morrow,  which 
is  Sunday/'  she  said  with  solemnity,  **  I 
shall  go  as  far  as  Plymouth,  and  I  shall 
embark  for  Italy."  ''  I  shall  accompany 
you,"  answered  the  Count  d'Erfeuil,  ''  I 
have  nothing  to  keep  me  in  England.  I 
shall  be  delighted  in  taking  this  voyage 
with  you."  *'  You  are  very  kind,"  re- 
plied Corinna,  ''we  must  not  judge  from 

ap[iearances "  then  hesitating  for   a 

whi'e,  she  said  :  "  I  accept  your  protec- 
tion as  far  as  Plymouth  because  I  am  not 
certain  of  guiding  myself  thither ;   but 
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when  once  on  board,  the  vessel  will  convej 
me  safely  in  whatever  state  I  am,  'tis  all 
one."  She  made  a  sign  to  the  Count  d'Er- 
feuil  to  leave  her  by  herself,  and  she  wept 
a  long  time,  supplicating  Heaven  to  give 
her  strength,  and  to  support  her  misery. 
Corinna  had  nothing  more  of  her  impe- 
tuosity left,  the  force  of  her  vigorous  con- 
stitution was  exhausted,  and  this  depres- 
sion, which  she  could  not  account  for, 
made  her  calm.  Misfortune  had  over- 
come her  ;  sooner  or  later  the  most  rebel- 
lious spirits  are  bent  under  its  yoke  1 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Corinna  set 
out  from  Scotland  with  the  Count  d'Er- 
feuil.  ''  To  day,"  she  said,  on  rising  from 
her  bed  to  step  into  her  carriage,  ""  To 
day — "  the  Count  d'Erfeuil  would  have 
interrogated  her,  but  she  made  him  no 
answer  and  became  silent  again.  They 
passed  a  church,  and  Corinna  asked  Count 
d'Erfeuil's  permission  that  she  should  enter 
it  for  a  moment;  she  threw  herself  on  her 
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knees  before  the  altar,  and  imagining  that 
she  saw  Oswald  and  Lucilia,  she  prayed 
for  them  ;  but  the  emotion  she  felt  was  so 
strong,  tliat  on  endeavouring  to  rise  she 
staggered,  and  could  not  move  a  single 
step  without  being  supported  by  Therc- 
sina  and  the  Count  d'Erfeuil  who  appear- 
ed before  her.  The  people  in  the  church 
rose  up  in  order  to  allow  her  to  pass,  and 
seemed  much  affected.  "  I  must  be  very 
ill  indeed,"said  she  to  the  Count  d'Erfeuil, 
"  there  arc  some  persons.  Count,  who  at 
this  very  moment,  perhaps,  are  leaving 
church  with  a  tiiumphantstep." 

The  Count  d'Erfeuil  did  not  hear  the 
latter  part  of  this  sentence  ;  he  was  good 
but  he  had  no  sensibility ;  during  the  jour- 
ney, therefore,  though  he  loved  Corinna, 
yet  he  was  weary  of  her  melancholy,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  drive  it  from  her,  as  if, 
in  order  to  forget  all  the  chagrins  of  life, 
it  were  only  necessary  to  wish  it.  Some- 
times he  would  say  to  her,  "  I  am  sure  I 
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have  said  all  I  can  to  relieve  you/'  A  sin- 
gular kind  of  consolation,  yet  'tis  the  satis- 
faction which  vanity  takes  to  itself  at  the 
expence  of  misery  ! 

Corinna  made  wonderful  efforts  to  dis- 
semble what  she  suffered,  for  it  is  natural 
to  be  ashamed  of  strong  affections  in  pre- 
sence of  frivolous  minds;  a  sentiment  of 
shame  is  attached  to  every  thing  which  is 
not  understood,  to  every  thing  that  must 
be  explained,  and  to  those  secrets  of  the 
soul,  in  short,  which  cannot  be  alleviated; 
unless  we  divine  them  without  their  being 
disclosed  by  the  object  of  our  communi- 
cation. Corinna  was  sorry  that  it  was  not 
in  her  power  to  express  her  gratitude  suf- 
ficiently for  the  marks  of  friendship  Count 
d'Erfeuil  had  shewn  her  ;  but  there  was  in 
his  voice,  in  his  accent,  and  in  his  looks, 
so  much  distraction  and  so  much  want  of 
amusement,  that  one  might  be  induced 
every  moment  to  forget  his  generous  ac- 
tions, as  he  forgot  them  himself.     It  was 
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certainly  very  noble  to  put  little  value 
upon  his  good  actions  :  but  it  may  hap- 
pen thatthe  indifference  sometimes  evinced 
as  to  any  good  action  we  have  done^  an 
indifference  so  praiseworthy  in  itself,  may, 
nevertheless,  in  certain  characters,  be  the 
effect  of  frivolity, 

Corinna,  during  her  delirium,  had  be- 
trayed almost  all  her  secrets,  and  the  pub- 
lic papers  had  informed  Count  d'Erfeuil 
of  the  rest ;  several  times  he  evinced  a 
desire  that  Corinna  should  converse  with 
him  upon  what  he  called  her  affairs; 
but  these  words  were  sufficient  to  freeze 
the  confidence  of  Corinna,  and  she 
begged  of  him  not  to  require  her  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  Lord  Nelvil  in  fu- 
ture. At  this  moment  when  Corinna  and 
Count  d'Erfeuil  separated,  she  did  not 
know  how  to  express  her  gratitude  to- 
wards him ;  because  she  was  both  very 
glad  to  find  herself  once  more  alone,  and 
vexed  at  being*  separated  from  one  who 
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had  acted  so  kindly;  she  tried  to  thank 
him,  but  he  told  her  so  naturally  not  to  say 
any  thing  more  about  it,  -that  she  was  si- 
lent. She  charged  him  to  inform  Lady 
Edgermond  that  she  rejected  entirely  all 
share  in  the  inheritance  of  her  uncle,  and 
requested  him  to  execute  this  commission 
as  if  he  had  received  it  from  Italy,  with- 
out informing  her  mother-in-law  that  she 
had  come  to  England. 

"  And  is  Lord  Nelvil  to  know  it  ?"  said 
the  Count  d'Erfeuil.  These  words  made 
Corinna  shudder.  She  was  silent  for  some 
time,  and  then  replied ;  ''  you  may  tell 
him  soon;  yes,  very  soon.  My  friends 
at  Rome  will  inform  you  when  you  may.'* 
"  Let  me  entreat  you  to  be  careful  of 
your  health,"  said  the  Count  d'Erfeuil ; 
"  do  you  know  I  am  uneasy  about  you  ?" 
*'  Indeed  ?"  answered  Corinna  ;  ''  but,  in 
truth,  I  believe,  you  have  occasion.'* 
The  count  gave  her  his  arm  to  conduct 
her  to  the  vessel.     At  the  moment  of  em- 
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barking  she  turned  towards  England,  to- 
wards that  country  which  she  was  quit- 
ting for  ever,  and  in  which  lived  the  only 
object  of  her  affection,  and  of  her  sorrows. 
Her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  the  first 
that  has  escaped  her  in  the  presence  of  the 
Count  d'Erfeuil.  "  Beauteous  Corinna,'* 
said  he,  "^  forget  an  ungrateful  man  ;  re- 
member the  friends  who  are  so  tenderly 
attached  to  you ;  be  advised  by  me,  and 
reflect  with  pleasure  on  all  the  advantages 
which  you  possess."  At  tht  se  words  Co- 
rinna  withdrew  her  hand  from  the  Count, 
and  retired  a  few  steps  from  him ;  then 
reproaching  herself  for  the  emotion  to 
which  she  had  yielded,  she  went  up  to  him 
and  kindly  bade  him  adieu.  Count  d'Er- 
feuil did  not  in  the  least  perceive  what  had 
passed  in  Corinna's  soul;  he  entered  the 
boat  with  her,  warmly  recommending  her 
to  the  captain,  and  with  the  most  amiable 
care  attended  to  all  the  minute  circum- 
stances which  could  render  her  passage 
more  agreeable ;  returning,  he  saluted  the 
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vessel  with  his  handkerchief  as  long  as  he 
could.  Corinna  expressed  her  gratitude 
to  the  Count ;  but,  alas  !  was  he  the  friend 
on  whom  she  was  to  rel^  ? 

Slight  sentiments  are  often  of  long  du- 
ration ;  nothing  destroys,  because  nothing 
obstructs  them ;  they  follow  circum- 
stances, disappearing  and  retiring  with 
them;  while  profound  affections  inflict 
an  incurable  wound,  leaving  the  most 
painful  sensation  in  the  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


A  FAVOURABLE  wind  wafted  Co- 
rinna  to  Leghorn  in  less  than  a  month. 
During  almost  the  whole  of  this  time  she 
was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  the  distress  of  her 
mind  aggravating  her  disorder,  brought 
her  so  low  that  all  her  impressions  were 
confused,  and  left  no  distinct  traces  behind. 
On  her  arrival,  she  hesitated  whether  she 
should  proceed  immediately  to  Rome ; 
but  though  her  best  friends  expected  hef 
in  that  city,  she  fblt  an  invincible  repug- 
nance to  live  in  a  place  where  she  had 
known  Oswald.  She  figured  to  herself 
her  own  house,  the  door  which  he  opened 
twice  a  day  to  visit  her,  and  shuddered  at 
the  idea  of  returning  thither  without  him. 
She  resolved,  therefore,  to  go  to  Florence; 
and  as  she  was  convinced  that  she  could 
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not  long  bear  up  against  the  anguish  sJie 
endured,  it  was  fit,  that  she  should  gradu- 
ally detach  herself  from  existence,  and 
begin  by  living  at  a  distan'^e  from  her 
friends,  far  from  the  city  which  had  wit- 
nessed her  successes,  far  from  the  place 
where  people  would  endeavour  to  cheer 
her  spirits,  where  they  would  call  upon 
her  to  display  the  same  talents  as  former- 
ly, when  an  invincible  dejection  rendered 
every  kind  of  effort  hateful  to  her. 

As  she  travelled  through  the  fertile 
plains  of  Tuscany,  as  she  approached  Flo- 
rence, that  city  so  perfumed  with  flowers, 
on  finding  herself  again  in  Italy,  Corinna 
experienced  only  painful  sensations.  All 
the  rural  beauties  which,  at  any  other  time 
would  have  intoxicated  her,  now  filled  her 
with  melancholy.  How  terrible  is  that 
despair  which  this  genial  atmosphere  is  in- 
capable of  mitigating  !  either  love  or  re- 
ligion is  necessary  for  the  relish  of  nature, 
and  at  this  moment  the  sorrowing  Corinna 
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had  lost  the  first  of  earthly  blessings,  with- 
out having  yet  found  that  tranquillity 
•which  devotion  alone  can  impart  to  souls 
endued  with  sensibility  and  overwhelmed 
with  distress. 

Tuscany  is  a  highly  cultivated  and  de- 
lightful country,  but  does  not  strike  the 
imagination  like  the  environs  of  Rome. 
The  Romans  have  so  thoroughly  eradi- 
cated the  primitive  institutions  of  the 
people  by  whom  Tuscany  was  formerly 
inhabited,  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  of  tho 
Testiges  of  antiquity  which  excite  such 
powerful  interest  at  Naples  and  at  Rome. 
But  you  may  observe  there  a  different  spe- 
cies of  historical  beauties;  I  mean  the 
towns  which  bear  the  republican  genius 
of  the  middle  age.  At  Sienna,  the  public 
square  where  the  people  assembled,  the 
balcony  from  which  the  magistrates  ha- 
rangued them,  are  striking  objects  to  the 
traveller  of  the  least  reflexion;  he  feels  that 
a  democratic  government  has  existed  there. 
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*Tis  a  real  gratification  to  listen  to  the 
Tuscans  even  of  the  lowest  class ;  their 
expressions  replete  with  imagination  and 
eloquence,  afl'ord  an  idea  of  the  pleasure 
that  we  should  have  enjoved  in  the  city  of 
Athens,  when  the  people  spoke  that  har- 
monious Greek  which  so  much  resembles 
music.  It  excites  a  very  extraordinary 
sensation  to  famy  yourself  in  the  midst  of 
a  nation,  all  the  individuals  of  which  arc 
equally  polished,  and  appear  to  he  of  the 
iiperior  class;  'tis  at  least  an  illusion, 
which  purity  of  language  for  a  few  mo- 
ments produces. 

The  aspect  of  Florence  recalls  to  the 
mind  its  history  previous  to  the  elevation 
of  the  Aledicis  to  the  sovereign  authority. 
The  palaces  of  the  principal  families  re- 
semble fortresses  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  defence;  you  may  still  see  on  the  out- 
;de  of  them  the  iron  rings  to  which  the 
standards  of  each  party  w  ere  afiixed  :  in  a ' 
word,   every  thing  about  them  was   ar- 
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ranged  rather  to  maintain  distinct  interests 
than  consolidate  them  all  into  one  com- 
monwealth. The  town  may  be  said  to 
have  been  constructed  for  civil  war.  The 
hall  of  justice  has  turrets  from  which 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  might  be  per- 
ceived, and  from  which  those  within 
might  defend  themselves.  So  strong  was 
the  antipa.hy  between  certain  families, 
that  you  may  see  palaces  constructed  in  the 
most  singular  manner,  because  the  pro- 
prietors would  not  suffer  any  part  of  them 
to  stand  in  the  spot  where  hostile  houses 
had  been  demolished.  Here  the  Pazzi 
conspired  against  the  Medici ;  there  the 
Guelphs  assassinated  the  Gibelincs;  in 
short,  every  part  of  the  city  exhibits 
traces  of  discord  and  rivalship  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent they  are  laid  to  rest,  and  the  stont^s  of 
the  edifices  have  also  retained  something 
of  their  physiognomy.  Hatred  has  ceas- 
ed,'because  there  is  no  longer  any  object 
of  ambition,  and  because  a  state  without 
gli  ry,  as  without  power,  is  no  longer  dis- 
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puted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  life  thej 
lead  at  Florence  at  the  present  day  is  sin- 
gularly monotonous ;  they  take  a  walk 
every  afternoon  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno, 
and  at  night  enquire  of  one  another  if  they 
have  been  there. 

Cm  lima  fixcil  her  residence  in  a  coun- 
try-house at  a  little  distance  from  the  city. 
She  acquainted  prince  Castel-Forte  with 
her  intended  place  of  abode,  in  a  letter 
which  was  the  onlv  one  she  wrote,  for  she 
had  conceived  such  an  abhorrence  of  all 
the  ordinary  actions  of  life,  that  the  least 
resolution  she  was  obliged  to  take,  or  the 
most  trifling  order  she  had  occasion  to 
give,  redoubled  her  pain.  Her  days  were 
spent  in  listless  inactivity ;  she  rose  from 
her  bed,  lay  down,  rose  again,  opened  a 
book,  but  could  not  comprehend  a  single 
line  of  its  contents.  She  often  remained 
whole  hours  at  her  window,  then  walked 
with  hasty  step  in  her  garden;  at  other 
times  she  w  ould  take  a  nosegay  and  strive 

7\    -* 
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to  stupefy  Tierself  with  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers.  The  sense  of  existence  at 
length  began  incessantly  to  oppress  her  like 
an  intolerable  burden^  and  she  tried  a 
thousand  methods  to  soothe  that  insatiable 
faculty  of  thought  which  no  longer  pre- 
sented to  her,  as  formerly,  the  mqst  diver- 
sified reflections,  but  one  single  idea,  one 
single  image  armed  with  cruel  stings 
*vhicli  rent  her  heart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CORINNA  one  day  resolved  to  visit 
ttie  beautiful  churches  which  decorate  Flo- 
rence ;  she  recollected  that  when  at  Rome, 
a  few  hours  spent  at  St.  Peter's  never  fail- 
ed to  sooth  her  soul,  and  she  hoped  io  re- 
ceive the  same  relief  from  the  tj^mples  of 
Florence  :  on  her  way  to  the  city  she  pass- 
ed through  the  charming  wood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arno.  It  was  a  delicious 
evening  in  the  month  of  June ;  the  air  was 
perfunu'd  by  an  inconceivable  abundance 
of  roses,  and  hap})iness  was  depicted  in  the 
countenances  of  all  she  met.  Coiinna 
felt  an  aggravation  of  her  melancholy,  on 
seeing  herself  excluded  from  tlie  general 
ftlicity  which  Providence  confers  on  the 
eitest  part  of  his  creatures;  nevertheless 
e  blessed  it  with  fervor  for  the  blessings 
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it  bestowed  on  mankind.  "  I  am  an  ex- 
ception to  the  universal  order/'  thought 
she^  "  there  is  happiness  for  all,  and  this 
dreadful  faculty  of  suffering  which  tor- 
tures me,  is  a  manner  of  feeling  peculiar 
to  mjself  O  my  God!  why  hast  thou 
chosen  me  to  endure  this  pain  ?  INIight  I 
not  also,  like  thy  divine  Son,  implore  thee 
to  let  this  cup  pass  fiom  me  ?" 

The  appearance  of  bustle  and  activity 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  astonish- 
ed Corinna.  Since  she  had  ceased  to  take 
any  interest  in  life,  she  could  not  conceive 
Avhat  made  people  pass  and  repass  in  such 
haste:  and  proceeding  slowly  over  the 
broad  flag-stones  of  the  pavement  of  Flo- 
rence, she  totally  forgot  whither  she  had 
intended  to  go.  At  length  she  came  to 
the  celebrated  brass  gates  executed  by 
Ghibcrti  for  the  baptistery  of  St.  John, 
close  to  the  cathedral  of  Florence. 

She  examined  for  some  time  this  iui- 
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mcnse  work,  on  which  nalions  of  bronze, 
of  very  diminutive,  but  very  distinct,  pro- 
portions, present  a  fiinUitude  of  varied 
physiognomies,  all  of  which  express  an 
idea  of  the  artist,  a  conception  of  his  ima- 
gination. *' What  patience!"  exclaimed 
Corinna,  *'  what  respect  for  posterity  ! 
and  yet  how  few  are  there  who  bestow  any 
attention  on  these  gates,  through  which 
the  multitude  passes  with  heedlessness, 
ignorance,  or  disdain.  O  how  difficult  is 
it  for  man  to  escape  oblivion,  and  how 
powerful  is  death  !" 

It  was  in  this  cathedral  that  Juliano 
tie  Medicis  was  assassinated  ;  not  far  from 
it,  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  seen 
the  marble  chapel  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  Me- 
dicis, and  the  statues  of  Juliano  and  Lo- 
renzo by  Michael  Angelo.  That  of  Lo- 
renzo meditating  vengeance  on  the  assas- 
sins of  his  brother,  deserves  the  honour  of 
being  called  the  conception  of  ^Michael 
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Aiiffelo.  At  the  feet  of  these  statues  are 
Aurora  and  Night ;  the  awakening  of  the 
one,  and  the  sleep  of  the  other  have  extra- 
ordinary expression.  A  poet  wrote  some 
verses  on  the  statue  of  night,  which  con- 
cluded with  these  words ;  ''  Though  she 
sleeps  she  lives;  awaken  her  if  you  do  be- 
lieve otherwise^  and  she  w  ill  speak  to  you. 
Michael  Angelo,  who  cultivated  letters, 
without  which  every  species  of  imagina- 
tion speedily  becomes  extinct,  returned 
this  answer  in  the  name  of  Night : 

Grato me  il  sonno  e  piil I'esser  di  sasso. 
Mentre  die  il  danno  e  la  vergogna  dura, 
Non  veder,  non  sentir  m'^  gran  ventura. 
Peru  non  mi  destar,  deh  parla  basso, 

''  It  is  pleasing  to  me  to  sleep,  and  still 
more  agreeable  to  be  made  of  marble. 
As  long  as  injustice  and  shame  exist,  it  is 
a  great  happiness  that  I  can  neither  sec 
nor  hear.  Therefore  pray  speak  low  and 
do  not  awake  me." 
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Michael  Angcio  is  the  only  sculptor  of 
modern  times  that  has  given  the  human 
figure  a  character  which  resembles  neither 
antique  beautr,  nor  the  alVectation  of  the 
present  age.  The  spectator  imagines  that 
he  beholds  in  it  the  spirit  of  the  middle 
age,  an  energetic  but  gloomy  soul,  inces- 
sant activity,  ftrongly  marked  forms,  fea- 
tures which  bear  the  stamp  of  the  passions, 
but  do  not  exhibit  models  of  perfect  beau- 
ty. Michael  Angclo  is  the  genius  of  his 
own  school,  for  he  imitated  none,  not 
even  the  ancieuts. 

His  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  San<a 
Groce.  He  wished  it  to  be  placed  oppo- 
site to  a  window,  from  n\  Inch  ma}  be  seen 
the  dome  constructed  by  Filippo  Bruiicl- 
leschi,  as  if  his  ashes  could  receive  de- 
light beneath  the  marble,  from  the  aspect 
of  this  cupola,  the  model  of  that  of  St. 
Peter's.  The  church  of  Santa  Croce  con- 
tains perhaps  the  greatest  assem!. age  of 
illustrious  dead  io  be  found  in  Europe. 

N  O 
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Corinna  felt  a  profound  emotion  as  she 
walked  between  the  two  rows  of  tombs.' 
Here  lies  Galileo  who  Mas  persecuted  by 
men  for  having  discovered  the  secrets  of 
Heaven ;  there  Machiavel,  who  revealed 
the  art  of  committing  crimes^  rather  as  an 
observer  than  as  a  criminal  himself^  but 
whose  lessons  are  more  serviceable  to  the 
oppressor  than  the  oppressed  ;  Arctino, 
who  devoted  his  days  to  mirth,  and  met 
with  nothing  serious  in  the  world  but 
death ;  Boccacio,  whose  pleasing  imagi- 
nation withstood  the  combined  calamities 
of  civil  war  and  pestilence ;  ponder  is  a 
picture  in  honour  of  Danle,  as  if  the  Flo- 
rentines, who  suffered  him  to  perish  in 
exile,  could  still  pride  themselves  in  his 
glory.  (  9 )  In  this  place  are  also  observed 
many  other  honourable  names — names  ce- 
lebrated during  the  lives  of  those  who  bore 
them,  but  the  sound  of  which  is  gradual 
by  growing  fainter  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration, till  at  length  their  fame  is  totally 
extinguished.  (10) 
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The  sio^ht  of  this  church  decorated  with 
such  noble  memorials,  excited  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Corinna.  The  aspect  of  the  liv- 
ing: had  dejected  her;  the  silent  presence 
of  the  dead  revived,  at  least  for  a  moment, 
that  mulation  of  glorv  with  which  she 
was  once  animated  ;  she  paced  the  church 
\\i\\\  a  firmer  step,  and  some  ideas  of 
former  times  flashed  across  her  soul.  She 
beheld  a  number  of  young  priests  ad- 
vance beneath  the  vaults ;  they  walked 
slowly  round  the  choir  singing  with  a  low 
voice.  She  enquired  of  one  of  them  the 
meaning  of  the  ceremony,  "■  We  are  pray- 
ing for  our  dead,"  replied  he.  "  Yes,'* 
thought  Cftrinna,  *'  you  are  right  to  call 
them  1/our  dead  :  'tis  the  only  glorious 
property  which  is  left  you.  Oh!  why 
did  Oswald  stifle  those  talents  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Heaven,  and  which  were  des- 
tined to  excite  enthusiasm  in  those  souls 
which  are  in  unison  with  mine!  O  my 
G'»d  !'*  exclaimed  j^he,  falling  upon  her 
knees,  "  'tis  not  out  of  vain  pride  that  I. 
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implore  thee  to  restore  those  talents  with 
which  thou  didst  once  endow  me.     Those 
obscure  saints  were  doubtless  the  best,  who 
had  learned  ta  live  and  to  die  for  thee ;  but 
different  careers  are  assigned  to   mortals  ; 
and  the  genius  which  should  celebrate  the 
generous  virtues,  which  should  devote  its 
labours  to  all  that  is  noble,  good,  and  true, 
might  hope  to  be  received,  at  least,  into 
the  exterior  courts  of  Heaven."     Corin- 
na's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground  as  she 
finished  this  prayer,  and  tliey  were  caught 
by  the  following  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone upon  which  she  had  knelt.     Alone 
at  my  rising,  alone  at  my  sitting,  I  am 
also  alone  here.     "  Ah  !"  cri«d  Corinna, 
"  'tis  an  answer  to   my   prayer.     What 
emulation  is  it  possible  for  her  to  feel  who 
is  alone  upon  the  earth  ?  Who  would  par- 
ticipate in  my  reputation  were  I  to  obtain 
any  ?  W  ho  would  be  interested  in  my  lot  ^ 
What  sentiment  could   cheer  my  spirits 
during    my    labours  ?    His    approbation 
would  be  necessary  for  my  reward." 
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Another  epitaph  likewise  engaged  lier 
attention.  Lament  not  my  fate,  said  a 
man  who  died  in  his  youth ;  you  would 
not,  if  you  knew  ivhat  ajjlictions  this  tomb 
has  spared  me.  *'  How  powerfully  these 
words  tend  to  detach  one  from  life  !"  said 
Corinna,  while  tears  fell  from  her  eyes. 
Amidst  the  tumult  of  a  city,  here  is  a 
church  which  would  unfold  to  men  the 
secret  of  all  things,  if  they  chose;  but  they 
pass  by  without  entering  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  feelin|2rs  of  emulation  which  had 
for  a  few  moineiits  soot'^ed  Corinna,  led 
her  fhe  next  day  to  the  gallery  of  Flo- 
rence :  she  ho|H^d  to  recover  her  former 
relish  for  the  arts,  and  to  excite  within 
herself  some  interest  for  her  former  occu- 
pations. The  fine  arts  are  still  hi^hljr 
republican  at  Florence:  the  statues  and 
pictures  mav  be  seen  at  all  hours  with  the 
greatest  facility.  Intelligent  men,  paid 
by  the  government,  are  placed  there  as 
public  funct  nnaries,  for  the  purpose  of 
explai  ling  all  tliese  master-pieces.  It  is 
a  relic  of  t!ie  respect  for  talents  of  every 
kind  which  has  always  existed  in  Italy, 
but  particularly  at  Florence^  since  the 
Medicis  undertook  to  compensate  for  their' 
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jmwer  by  their  encouracrrmcnt  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  fir  their  ascendan- 
cy over  the  actions  of  men,  by  the  free- 
dom of  thought  which  they  jj]h)Nved.  The 
lower  classes  at  Florence  are  very  fond  of 
the  arts,  ar.d  blend  this  taste  with  their 
devotions,  %\hich  they  observe  with  great- 
er regularity  in  Tuscany,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Italy.  It  is  not  rare  to  see 
them  confound  mythologiral  figures  with 
Christian  history.  A  Florentine  of  the 
lower  class  shewed  some  strangers  a  Mi- 
nerva which  he  called  Judith,  an  Apollo 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  David  ; 
and  in  explaining  a  basso  relievo  re- 
presenting the  taking  of  Tro>,  as»i:red 
them  that  Cassandra  was  a  good  Chris- 
tian. 

The  gallery  of  Florence  is  an  immense 
collection,  and  you  may  spend  many  days 
in  it  without  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  whole  of  its  contents.,  Corinna  in- 
spected all  these  objects,  and  had  the  mor- 
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tilieation  to  find  herself  absent  and  indif- 
ferent to  them.  The  statue  of  Niobe 
excited  interest ;  she  was  struck  with  that 
serenity,  with  that  dignity,  which  was 
discoverable  amidst  the  most  profound 
grief.  Certainly,  in  such  a  situation,  the 
figure  of  a  real  mother  would  be  entirely 
distorted ;  but  the  ideal  perfection  of  the 
arts,  preserves  the  beauty  as  well  as  the 
despair ;  and  what  makes  the  deepest  im- 
pression in  works  of  genius,  is  not  the 
calamity  itself,  but  the  power  which  the 
soul  retains  over  that  calamity.  Not  far 
from  the  statue  of  Niobe  is  the  head  of 
the  dying  Alexander  ;  these  two  kinds  of. 
physiognomy  afford  abundant  subject  for 
reflection.  That  of  Alexander  displays, 
astonishment  and  indignation  at  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  vanquish  Nature.  The 
anguish  of  maternal  love  is  depicted  in 
e\cry  feature  of  Niobe :  she  presses  her 
daughter  to  her  bosom  with  heart-rending 
anxiety.  The  grief  expressed  in  this 
admirable  figure,  bears  the  character  of* 
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that  fatality,  whicli  cut  oft'  the  ancients 
from  all  recourse  to  religion.  Niobe 
raises  her  eyes  towards  the  heavens,  but 
without  hope,  for  the  gods  themselves 
arc  her  enemies. 

Corinna,  on  her  return  home,  endea- 
voured to  reflect  on  what  she  had  seen, 
and  attempted  to  compose  as  she  had  for- 
merly doue ;  but  an  absence  of  mind 
which  it  was  impossible  to  overcome, 
stopped  her  at  every  page.  She  had  to 
seek  every  word  with  considerable  trou- 
ble ;  she  frequently  wrote  down  passages 
without  any  sense,  p?issages  which  af- 
frighted even  herself  when  she  read  them 
over,  and  which  seemed  like  the  ravings 
of  a  person  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever. 
Finding  herself  incapable  of  diverting 
her  thoughts  from  her  own  situation,  she 
described  her  suti'erings ;  but  no  longer 
by  those  general  ideas,  those  universal 
sentiments  which  agree  with  the  heart  of 
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every  individual.  It  was  the  cry  of  sor- 
roWj  a  cry  which  at  last  appeared  mono- 
tonous, like  that  of  the  birds  of  night; 
there  was  too  much  ardor  in  her  expres- 
sions, too  much  impetuosity,  and  too  few 
shades ;  it  was  misery,  but  it  was  no  lon- 
ger talent.  A  real  emotion  is  doubtless 
necessary  for  writing  well,  but  it  has  no 
occasion  to  be  acute.  Happiness  is  ne- 
cessary for  every  thing,  and  the  most  me- 
lancholy poetry  must  be  inspired  by  a 
kind  of  ecstacy  which  presupposes  energy 
and  intellectual  pleasures.  Genuine  grief 
has  no  natural  fecundity  :  it  produces 
only  a  gloomy  agitation,  which  is  conti- 
nually leading  the  mind  back  to  the  same 
ideas.  Thus  the  knight,  persecuted  by 
cruel  fate,  traversed  in  vain  a  thousand 
mazes,  and  always  found  himself  in  the 
same  place. 

The  bad  state  of  Corinna's  health,  like- 
wise contributed  to  derange  her  talents^ 
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*  mong  her   p«ipers    were    round  various 
.elections,  some  of  which  will  be  found 
in    the    next    chapter,     and    which    she 
iined^  during  the  time  she  was  making 
I  these   unavailing   efibrts   to    render  her- 
'■  self  again  capable  of  continued    appli- 
cation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


FRAGMENTS    OF    THE    REFLECTIONS    OF 
GORINNA. 

"  MY  talents  no  longer  exist :  I  regret 
them.  I  could  have  wished  my  name  to 
have  reached  him  Avith  some  reputation  ;; 
I  could  have  desired  that,  in  reading  a. 
work  of  mine,  he  might  have  sympathized 
in  the  sentiments  it  contained. 

"  I  was  wrong  to  hope  that  on  his 
return  to  his  country  and  to  his  former 
habits,  he  would  retain  the  ideas  and  the 
sentiments  which  were  alone  capable  of 
uniting  us.  There  is  so  much  to  be  ad- 
vanced against  a  female  like  me,  and  the 
only  answer  that  can  be  made  to  all  this,, 
is  the  understanding  and  the  soul  which  I 
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possess ;— but  what  an  aHswer  for  the  ma- 
jority of  men. 

*'  It  is,  however,  a  mistaken  notion  to 
dread  the  superiority  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  soul :  this  superiority  is  hip^hly 
moral ;  for  the  more  comprehensive  is  the 
human  mind,  the  more  indulgent  it  is^ 
and  the  more  profound  are  the  feelings 
of  the  heart,  the  greater  is  its  benevo- 
lence. 

*'  How  can  two  beings  who  have  com- 
municated to  each  other  tiieir  mo>t  secret 
thoughts,  who  have  comcrsed  together 
concerning  God,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  sorrows  incident  to  human 
nature — how  can  they  all  at  once  become 
strangers  to  each  other  }  What  an  asto- 
nishing mystery  is  love!  Sentiments  ad- 
mirable or  worthless  !  Religious  as  were 
the  martyrs,  or  colder  than  the  most  com- 
mon friendship  !  Does  that  which  is  the 
most  involuntary   emotion  in  the  world 
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proceed  from  heaven  or  from  terrestrial 
passions  ?  Should  we  submit  to  or  op- 
pose it  ?  Ah  !  what  violent  tempests  rage 
in  the  recesses  of  the  heart ! 

"  Talents  were  given  for  a  resource. 
When  Dominicliino  was  confined  in  a 
convent,  he  painted  superb  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  his  prison,  and  left  mtaster- 
pieces  behind  to  mark  his  residence  there  ; 
but  his  sufferings  originated  in  exterior 
circumstances ;  his  distress  was  not  thai 
of  the  soul  :  when  sorrow  has  seated 
itself  there,  it  is  incapable  of  exer- 
tion :  the  springs  of  action  are  totally 
dried  up. 

"  I  sometimes  examine  myself  as  a 
stranger  would  do,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
pitying  myself.  I  possessed  understand- 
ing, integrity,  benevolence,  generosity, 
sensibility — why  should  all  these  qualities 
turn  out  so  very  ill  ?  Is  the  world  really 
wicked  ?     And  do  certain  qualities   de- 
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prive  us  of  our  arms  iustcad  of  giving 
us  strength? 

*'  'Tis  a  pity :  I  was  born  to  make  a 
distinguished  figure ;   I  die,   and  no  one 
has  any  idea  of  me,  though  I  have  ac- 
quired celebrity.      Had   I    been    happy, 
had  not  the  fever  of  t!ie  heart  consumed 
me,  I   had  contemplated  human  destiny 
from  a  \ery  exalted  situation,  I  had  dis- 
[  covered    in    it    unknown    relations    with 
nature  and  with  heaven ;  but  I  am  con- 
'  fined  by  the  shackles  of  misery ;  and  how 
■  is    it   possible    to    think    with    freedom, 
when  I  feel  their   pressure  every  breath 
I  draw  ? 

"  M  liy  did  he  not  strive  to  render 
her  happy,  whose  secret  he  alone  pos- 
sessed— her  who  disclosed  to  none  but 
him  the  recesses  of  her  heart  ?  Ah  !  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  part  from  those 
ordinary  femalr^s,  who  lov«  by  acci- 
dent :    but  for  her    who   can  only  love 
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the  man  she  admires,  for  her  whose  judg- 
ment is  penetrating  though  her  imagi- 
nation is  warm — for  her  the  universe  con- 
tains but  one  single  object. 

"  I  acquired  notions  of  life  from  tlic 
poets  :  tliey  were  not  correct ;  there  is 
something  dry  in  tlie  reality  which  we,  in 
vain,  endeavour  to  alter. 

"  When  I  call  to  mind  my  successes,  I 
feel  a  sentiment  of  irritation.  Why  was 
I  to  be  told  that  I  was  charming,  if  I 
was  not  destined  to  be  beloved!  „Why 
was  I  to  be  inspired  with  confidence, 
in  order  to  be  the  more  dreadfully  unde- 
ceived ?  AVill  he  find  in  another  more 
understanding,  more  sensibility,  more 
tenderness  than  in  me  ?  No :  he  will 
find  less,  and  will  be  satisfied :  he  will 
feel  himself  in  unison  with  society.  What 
factitiousjoys  and  pains  it  creates  ! 

"  In  the  presence  of  the  sun  and  of 
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the  starry  spheres,  we  arc  satisfied  with 
loving  and  feeling  ourselves  worthy  of 
each  other.  But  society  !  how  hard  and 
how  frivolous  society  renders  the  heart 
and  mind  !  IIow  it  subjects  our  lives  to 
the  judgment  of  public  opinion  !  If 
mankind  were  one  day  to  meet,  each 
freed  from  the  influence  of  all,  what 
serenity  would  pervade  the  soul !  whatr 
new  ideas,  what  genuine  sentiments  would 
refresh  it  ! 

'  Nature  is  also  cruel.  My  personal 
charms  shall  soon  decay ;  and  in  vain 
shall  I  then  experience  the  most  tender 
aflcctions ;  languid  eyes  would  no  longer 
bespeak  the  aflcctions  of  the  soul,  would 
no  longer  move  in  my  behalf 

•  There.are  within  me  pains  which  I 
shall  never  express,  not  even  in  writing; 
I  have  not  the  power:  love  alone  can  fa- 
thom those  abysses. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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''  How  happy  are  men  who  can  rush 
into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  expose  their 
lives,  and  indulge  the  enthusiastic  feelings 
of  honour  and  the  contempt  of  danger! 
But  there  are  no  external  circumstances 
which  can  afford  relief  to  the  wounded 
spirit  of  woman  ;  she  cannot  fJee  from 
sorrow,  and  her  existence  is  a  state  of 
lingering  torture  ! 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  hear  the  harmo- 
nious sounds  of  music,  it  reminds  mc  of 
the  accomplishments  and  talents  I  pos- 
sessed, of  mj  abilities  in  singing,  dancing, 
and  poetical  composition.  I  then  feel 
disposed  to  shake  off  my  woes  and  again 
invite  joy  to  be  my  companion;  all  at 
once  an  inward  sentiment  makes  me  shud- 
der. I  might  be  taken  for  a  spirit  that 
would  fain  continue  a  little  longer  on  the 
earth,  when  the  rajs  of  Aurora  and  the 
approach  of  the  living  oblige  it  to  vanish. 

"  I  wish   that   I   were  susceptible  of 
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relisliiiig  the    same   ainusemeiits    which 
the  world  affords.    I  once  loved  theiD;,  for 
the^'  did  me  good.     The  reflections  of  so- 
litude led  me  too  far  astray ;  my  talents 
overpowered  the  influence  of  my  impres- 
sions     Now  that  I  have  some  steadiness 
in  my  looks  as  in  my  thoughts,  whither 
are  ye  gaiety,   grace,  and  imagination  ? 
Ah  !  how  I  wish  once  more  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  hope,  were  it  only  for  a  mo- 
ment !   But,  my  lot  is  fixed  ;  the  desert 
affords  no  relief;  the  river  is  dried  up  as 
well  as  the  drop,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to 
obtain  felicity  for  a  single  day  as  for  a" 
whole  life. 

"  I  think  him  culpable  in  his  treatment 
of  me;  but  when  I  compare  him  to  other 
men,  what  affected,  stupid,  contemptible 
creatures  they  appear  !  He,  he  is  an  an- 
gel, but  an  angel  armed  with  a  flaming 
sword  which  has  consumed  my  felicity. 
The  person  whom  you  love  punishes  you 
for  the  faults  you  have  committed  in  this 
o2 
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world ;   'tis  the  Deity  himself  that  iiiduei 
him  with  this  power. 

'^  It  is  not  the  first  passion  that  is  inde- 
lible, it  proceeds  from  the  necessity  of 
loving.  But  if,  after  you  have  known 
life,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  your  judg- 
ment, you  meet  with  the  mind  and  soul 
which  you  had  till  then  sought  in  vain, 
the  imagination  is  subdued  by  truth,  and 
you  have  reason  to  be  unhappy. 

"  How  foolish  it  is,  will  most  people 
on  the  contrary  exclaim,  to  die  of  love, 
as  if  there  were  not  a  thousand  other 
motives  of  existence.  Enthusiasm  of 
every  kind  appears  ridiculous  to  those 
who  are  not  under  its  influence.  Poetry, 
love,  religion,  have  the  same  origin;  and 
there  are  people  in  whose  opinion  the 
sentiments  which  inspire  them  are  folly. 
All  is  folly  if  we  chuse  to  think  so,  except 
the  care  bestowed  on  our  existence ;  in 
every  thing  besides  error  and  illusion  may 
be  harboured. 
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'*  That  which   contributes   more  than 
any   other    circumstance     to    make    mc 
wretched,  is  that  he  alone  understood  mc, 
and  perhaps  he  will  one  day  find  that  I 
alone   was  able  to  comprehend  him.     I 
am  the  easiest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  difficult  creature   in  the  world.     I 
like   all   good-natured  persons  for   fom- 
pany  for  a  few  moments  ;  but  Oswald  is 
the  only  man  in  the  world  whom  I  could 
love    with   real   friendship,     and   sincere 
affection.      Imagination,   wit,  sensibility, 
what  a  combination  !   Where  in  the  uui< 
verse  is  it  to  be  found  ?  And  yet  the  cruel 
Oswald  possessed  all  those   qualities — at 
least  all  their  charms. 

■''  ^Vhat  vwuia   I  U--r^  *v  CO. J  tu    otters  ? 

To  whom  could  I  speak  ?  What  object 
of  existence,  what  interest  is  now  left  to 
attach  me  to  life  ?  I  have  known  the 
acutest  anguish,  as  well  as  the  most  deli- 
cious sentiments  ;  and  to  mc  the  future  ii 
but  the  spectre  of  the  past. 
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*'  Why  are  bappy  situations  so  tran- 
sient ?  Why  are  they  more  inconstant 
than  others?  Is  sorrow  the  natural  order  ? 
Pain  is  a  convulsion  to  the  body,  but  it 
is  an  habitual  state  to  the  mind. 

Ahi  !  nnir  altro  che  pianto  al  mondo  dora. 

Pet«a«ck. 

"  A]:>s !  in  the  world  notliing  lasts  but  tears." 

Another  life!  another  life  !  <hat  is  my 
hope  ;  but  such  is  the  power  of  the  pre- 
sent, that  we  seek  in  heaven  the  same 
sentiments  which  have  engaged  us  upon 
earth.  In  the  mythologies  of  the  north 
are  depicted  the  shades  of  hunters,  chac- 
ine:  the  shades  of  stags  in  the  clouds  ;  but 
what  right  have  we  to  pronounce  them 
to  hfi  shados?  Where  is  reality  it>  bo 
found  ?  Nothing  is  certain  but  sorrow  ; 
that  alone  mercilessly  keeps  all  the  pro- 
mises it  has  made. 

"  INIy    thoughts   incessantly  dwell   on 
immortality,  not  on  that  which  men. con- 
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fer.  Those  who,  to  borrow  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Dante,  will  call  the  present 
moment  ancient,  have  ceased  to  interest 
me ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  my  heart 
will  be  annihilated.  No,  my  God,  I  can- 
not believe  it.  This  heart  which  he  re- 
fused is  destined  for  tijee,  and  then  wilt 
be  graciously  pleased  to  accept  it  after 
having  been  disdained  by  a  mortal. 

''  I  feel  that  I  have  not  long  to  live, 
and  this  idea  calms  my  troubled  soul.  In 
the  state  in  which  I  am,  increasing  weak- 
n€9s  is  welcome  ;  it  is  the  ■"^r  of  pain 
that  becomes  less  acute. 

''  I  know  not  the  reason  why  the  mind, 
under  distress  and  afllictioti,  is  more  ca- 
pable of  superstition  than  of  piet; 
draw  presages  from  every  thing,  and  1  am 
no  loni;;cr  able  to  place  confidence  in  any 
thing.  Ah  !  how  sweet  is  devotion 
amidst  happiness  ?  What  gratitude  must 
not  the  wife  of  Oswald  feel  toward  the 
Supreme  Being ! 
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"  Sorrow  doubtless  contributes  greatly 
to  improve  tbe  character ;  wc  connect  in 
idea  our  faults  with  our  misfortunes,  and 
a  link  visible  at  least  to  our  eyes,  seems 
to  connect  them ;  but  there  is  a  term  to 
this  salutary  effect. 

"  A  profound  examination  of  my  heart 
is  necessary,  before  I  can  obtain 


-tranquillo  varco 


A  piu  tranquillo  vita. 
— A  peacefal  passage  to  a  more  peaceful  life. 

"  When  I  shall  be  actually  extended 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  tranquillity  will 
be  restored '  to  my  heart :  there  is  much 
innocence  in  the  thoughts  of  the  being  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  I  am  fond  of  the 
sentiments  which  that  situation  excites. 

"Thou  incomprehensible  riddle  of  life, 
which  neither  passion,  nor  grief,  nor  ge- 
nius can  explain,  wilt  thou  unfold  thyself 
to  the  supplicant  ?  Perhaps  the  simplest 
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of  ideas  could  explain  this  mystery  !  Per- 
haps we  have  approached  close  to  it  a 
thousand  times  in  our  miseries  !   But  this 

ilast  step  is  impossible^  and  our  vain  efforts 
of  every  kind  give  great  fatigue  to  the 
f     soul. 

Fcrmossi  al  fin  il  cor  che  balzo  tanto. 

HiPPOtlTO  PlNDBMOXTE. 

"  That  heart  which  once  throbbed  so 
quickj  has  at  length  ceased  to  beat." 


o5 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PRINCE  Castel-Foiie  left  Rome,  for 
the  purpose   of  fixing   his   residence    at 
Florence^  near  Corinna.     She  was  grate- 
ful for  this  mark  of  friendship  ;  but  she 
>vas   somewhat  ashamed   that  she   could 
DO  longer  impart    to    conversation   that 
charm  which  she  had  formerly  done.    She 
was  absent  and  reserved ;  the  decline  of 
her  health  deprived  her  of  the  strength 
11  ((•;  ;iry  to  triumph,  even  for  a  moment, 
over  the  sentiments  with  which  her  mind 
was  engaged.     When  she  spoke  she  had 
stiTl  that  interest  which  good-nature  ex- 
cites, but  she  was  no  longer  animated  by 
the   desire    of    pleasing.      Disappointed 
love  weakens  all  the  other  affections ;  you 
are  unable  to  explain  what  is  passing  in 
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the  soul ;  but  as  much  as  you  have  gained 
by  felicity,  so  much  you  lose  by  aflliction. 
The  surplus  of  life  produced  by  a  senti- 
ment which  enables  you  to  enjoy  all  na- 
ture, influences  all  the  relations  of  life, 
and  of  society  ;  but  existence  is  so  im- 
poverished when  this  immense  hope  i* 
destroyed,  that  you  bt^comc  incapable  of 
any  spontaneous  motion.  llekce  it  is 
that  so  many  duties  enjoin  women,  and 
sfx'cially  men,  to  respect  and  fear  the 
love  they  inspire,  for  that  passion  may 
desolate  for  ever  not  only  tlie  heart,  but 
also  the  mind. 

Prince  Castel- Forte  began  several 
times  to  speak  to  Corinna  concerning 
subjects  which  formerly  interested  her ; 
on  these  occasions  she  was  several  mo- 
ments before  slie  returned  any  answer,^ 
because  she  did  not  at  first  hear  him  :  but 
when  the  sound  and  the  idea  caught  her 
4.ttentix)n,  she  made  some  reply  that  had 
neither  the  tone  nor  the  vivacity  wliicli 
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•were  formerly  so  much  admired  in  all  she 
said,  but  which  kept  up  the  conversation 
for  a  few  moments,  and  gave  her  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  to  her  reveries. 
At  length  she  would  make  a  new  effort 
that  she  might  not  weary  the  kindness 
of  Prince  Castel-Forte,  and  would  fre- 
quently substitute  one  expression  for  ano- 
ther, or  contradict  what  she  had  just  be- 
fore said.  She  would  then  smile  with 
pity  at  herself,  and  beg  pardon  of  her 
friend  for  this  kind  of  absurdity,  of  which 
she  was  but  too  conscious. 

Prince  Castel-Forte  ventured  to  speak 
to  her  concerning  Oswald,  and  Corinna 
even  appeared  to  take  a  painful  pleasure 
in  this  conversation  ;  but  such  was  the 
anguish  of  her  feelings  when  it  was  over, 
that  her  friend  resolved  never  to  introduce 
the  subject  again.  Prince  Castel-Forte 
had  a  soul  indued  with  sensibility;  but  a 
man,  and  especially  one  who  is  deeply  in 
love  with  a  woman,  be  he  ever  so  gene- 
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rous,  is  at  a  loss  how  fo  soothe  the  passion 
she  feels  for  another.  A  little  self-love  in 
him,  and  timidity  in  her,  prevent  the  in- 
terchange of  perfect  confidence:  besides, 
what  end  would  it  answer  ?  There  is  no 
remedy  except  for  those  wounds  which 
would  heal  of  themselves. 

Corinna  and  Prince  Castel-Forte  walk- 
ed out  everyday  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno. 
lie  touched  upon  all  the  subjects  of  con- 
versation, with  an  amiable  mixture  of  in- 
terest and  regard  ;  she  pressed  his  hand 
and  thanked  him;  sometimes  she  attempt- 
ed to  speak  of  things  which  lay  nearest 
to  liei'  heart.  Her  eyes  overflowed  w  iih 
tears,  and  her  emotions  were  too  stroi?g 
io  be  suppressed  ;  her  paleness  and  trem- 
ling  were  painful  to  be  seen,  and  her 
iriend  soon  endeavoured  to  lead  her  to 
other  ideas.  On  one  occasion  she  all  at 
once  began  to  joke  with  her  accustomed 
grace  ;  Prince  Castle- Forte  looked  at  her 
with  surprize  and  joy,  but  she  imme- 
diately retired  bursting  into  tears. 
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She  returned  to  dinner^  and  £:ave  her 
hand  to  her  friend,  saying:  ''  Pardon  me, 
I  entjeat  yon  ;  I  would  fain  appear 
amiable  to  reward  yon  for  your  kindness, 
but  as  that  is  impossible^  have  the  gene- 
rosity to  indure  me  such  as  I  am  ?  Prince 
Castel-Forte  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
state  of  Corinna's  health.  She  was  not 
threatened  by  any  imminent  danger,  but 
it  was  impossible  she  could  live  long, 
unless  some  happy  circumstances  restored 
her  itrength.  About  this  time  Prince 
Castel-Forte  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Nelvil,  and  though  it  made  no  change  ia 
the  state  of  things,  since  it  confirmed  the 
account  of  his  marriage,  yet  it  contained 
expressions  which  would  have  excited 
tlie  most  profound  emotion  in  Corinna. 
The  Prince  Castel-Forte  considered  for 
whole  hours  within  himself  whether  he 
should  shew  this  letter  to  his  friend^  for 
he  knew  that  it  would  make  the  deepest 
impression  upon  her,  aiKi  he  saw  her  so 
weak  that  he  durst  not  venture.     W  hile 
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he  was  still  deliberatitt|i:,  be  received  a 
second  letter  from   Lord  Nelvil,  likewise 
filled  with  sentiments  which  would  have 
afTecied    Corinna ;     but   also   coutaining 
inforaiation    that    he    had   departed    for 
America.     The  Prince  CasteUForle  then 
resolved  to  say   nothing  on  the  Fubject. 
He   perhaps   did  ^v^ong,   for   what  most 
severely  all!  it  ted  Corinna  was  that  Lord 
Nclvil  did  not  write  to   her.      This  *he 
durst  not  mention  to  any  one ;  but  though 
Oswald  was  for  ever  separated  from  her, 
a  recollection^  a  regret  from  Lim  would 
have  been  dear  to  Iier  heart ;  and  what 
appeared  most  distressing  to  her  was  that 
absolute  silence  which  neither  gave  her 
occasion  to  utter  his  name  herself,  or  to 
hear  it  pronounced  by  others. 

A  grief  concerning  which  no  person 
speaks  to  you,  a  grief  which  undergoes 
not  the  slightest  change,  either  by  the 
lapse  of  days  or  years,  and  is  atrectcd  bj 
no  event,  no  vicissitude,  is  more  corroding 
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tlian  a  variety  of  acute  impressions.  The 
Prince  Castel-Forte  followed  the  vulgar 
maxim  which  advises  the  employment  of 
all  possible  means,  to  produce  oblivion  ; 
but  there  is  no  oblivion  for  persons  of  a 
strong  imagination,  and  with  such  it  is 
better  to  be  continually  renewing  the 
same  idea,  to  exhaust  the  soul  in  tears, 
than  to  oblige  them  to  concentrate  it 
within  itself. 
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BOOK    XIX. 


CHAP.    I. 

RETURN  OF  OSWALD  TO  ITALY. 

LET  US  now  recapitulate  those  events 
which  occurred  in  Scotland,  subsequent 
to  that  tragical  festivity  when  Corinna 
made  such  a  painful  sacrilBce.  The  valet 
of  Lord  Nclvil  brought  hiui  his  letters  at 
the  ball ;  he  withdrew  to  peruse  them  ;  he 
opened  several,  which  t  anie  from  his  Lon- 
don banker,  before  he  could  decypher  that 
epistle  which  was  to  determine  his  fate; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  distinguish  the  hand- 
writing of  Corinna,  and  behold  the  words: 
•  You  are  free;"  no  sooner  did  he  recog- 
nise the  ring,  than  he  instantaneously  felt 
alternate  transports  of  grief  and  indigna- 
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tion.  Two  montlis  had  elapsed  without 
a  single  Hue  from  Corinna,  and  this  silence 
was  now  interrupted  by  such  a  laconic 
apostrophe,  such  an  unequivocal  mode  of 
conduct  I  He  no  longer  doubted  her  inii- 
delity ;  he  called  to  mind  every  thing 
which  Lady  Edgermond  had  urged  con- 
cerning the  fickle,  inconstant  disposition 
of  Corinna;  he  entered  involuntarily  into 
the  inimical  views  of  her  rivals,  because  he 
still  retained  sufficient  affection  for  her  to 
be  guilty  of  injustice.  It  escaped  his 
memory  that  he  had  many  months  ago 
abandoned  his  scheme  of  wedlock  with 
Corinna,  and  had  conceived  a  violent  pas- 
sion for  Lucilia.  He  regarded  himself  in 
the  light  of  a  sentimental  lover  betrayed 
by  a  treacherous  mistress ;  he  became  un- 
easy, unhappy,  and  enraged,  but  was 
chiefly  actuated  by  a  punctilio  of  pride, 
which  over-ruled  every  other  considera- 
tion, and  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to 
affect  a  superiority  over  the  female  who 
had  forsaken  him.     We  ought  never  to 
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congratulate  ourselves  ou  these  high-born 
sentimeuts  of  dignity,  >^hen  the  afi'ections 
of  our  heart  are  concerned  ;  they  arc  sel- 
dom predominant  except  when  selt-love  ^ 
has  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  our  paS' 
sion ;  and  had  Lord  Nelvil  preserved  the 
same  aflectieo  for  Corinna,  sls  during  his 
stay  at  Napleg  and  Ronic^  his  fi'ieud)»hip 
\i^ould  never  have  been  dissolved  by  those 
imaginary  wrongs  >vhich  he  imputed  io 
her  Lady  Edgermond  soon  perceived  , 
the  uneasiness  of  Lord  Nelvil ;  she  was  a 
woman  of  strong  passions,  disguised  under 
a  cold  exterior ;  and  that  fatal  distemper 
which  she  already  presaged  would  prove 
mortal,  redoubled  her  activity  in  espousing 
the  interests  of  her  daughter.  She  knew 
tJial  lior  pooi'cLild  loved  JLord  NcKil,  and 
trembled  for  her  destiny  by  a  premature 
disclosure  of  this  seciet.  She  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of  Oswald,  and  divined 
the  secrets  of  his  soul  with  that  intuitive 
sagacity  which  is  ascribed  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  \»oraeu,  but  is  solely  derived 
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from  those  habits  of  attention  which  ge- 
nuine affection  inspires.  She  found  a  pre- 
tence for  demanding  a  private  conference 
with  Lord  Nelvil  on  the  day  following,  in 
order  to  hold  a  consultation  about  the 
affairs  of  Corinua,  on  the  subject  of  her 
uncle's  legacy,  which  she  proposed  to  se- 
cure to  her;  in  this  conversation  she 
quickly  perceived  that  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  Corinna,  and  artfully  endeavouring 
to  sooth  his  discontent  with  the  idea  of 
a  noble  revenge,  she  made  him  proposals 
to  acknowledge  her  as  her  step-daughter. 

Lord  Nelvil  was  surprised  at  this  sud- 
den revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  Lady 
Edgermond,  but  he  conceived,  (although 
this  idea  had  never  been  expressly  men- 
tioned) that  this  ofkr  would  be  ineffectual 
unless  he  espoused  Lncilia.  In  one  of 
those  moments  when  our  reflection  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  our 
actions,  he  demanded  her  in  marriage  of 
her  mother.      Lady  Edgermond  was  so. 
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overjoyed,  that  she  could  hardly  pronounce 
a  hasty  yes ;  her  consent  was  given,  and 
Lord  Nelvil  quitted  her  room,  bound  by 
a  solemn  contract,  of  which  he  had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  when  he  first  entered  it. 

Whilst  Lady  Edgermond  was  preparing 
Lucilia  for  the  interview,  he  took  a  few 
turns  in  the  garden  in  great  perturbation 
of  mind.  *'  Lucilia  pleases  me,"  said  he, 
"  because  I  have  a  very  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  her;  and  it  is  preposte- 
rous to  stake  the  happiness  of  my  life  upon 
a  mystery  whith  must  sooner  or  hitcr  be 
unravelled."  Then  being  seized  with  a 
transport  of  returning  tenderness  for  Co- 
rinna,  he  called  to  mind  the  letters  he  had 
written  io  her,  which  depicted  too  well 
the  conflict  of  his  soul.  "  She  had  good 
reason,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  to  dissolve  this 
connexion.  I  had  not  the  magnanimity 
to  make  her  happy ;  but  still  it  ought  io 
have  cost  her  a  greater  struggle,  and  this 
cold  letter — vet  who  knows  whether   it 
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has  not  been  bathed  with  her  tears  ?"  In 
uttering  this  ejaculation,  his  own  tears  be- 
gan to  flow  apace.  Absorbed  in  these 
meditations  he  strayed  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  castle,  and  the  domestics  sent  by 
Lady  Edgermond  to  inform  him  that  his 
presence  was  required,  had  been  long  oc- 
cupied in  a  fruitless  search;  be  was  himself 
surprized  at  bis  own  negligence^  and  made 
haste  to  return. 

On  his  entrance  into  the  room,  he  be» 
held  Lucilia  on  her  knees,  with  her  face 
concealed  in  her  mother's  lap ;  this  was 
the  most  graceful  and  affecting  attitude 
she  could  possibly  assume ;  no  sooner  did 
she  hear  the  voice  of  Lord  Nclvil,  than  ele- 
vating her  beauteous  visage  bedewed  with 
tears,  and  presenting  him  her  hand: '''You 
arc  not  come,  I  suppose,  my  lord,"  said  she, 
**  to  force  me  from  my  mother's  arms." 

This  charming  manner  of  signifying  her 
consent,  won  the  heart  of  Oswald.     He 
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knelt  down  beside  her  and  besought  Lad? 
Ed^ermond  to  suficr  I^icilia  to  incline 
her  countenance  towards  his  own ;  and 
thus  did  this  innocent  damsel  receive  that 
first  impression  whicli  emancipated  her 
from  a  state  of  childhood.  Her  c(»unte- 
naiKe  was  overspread  with  crimson  blushes. 
When  Oswald  s^ied  at  her,  he  felt  the 
purity  and  sanctity  of  that  alliance  which 
he  had  just  formed,  and  how  ravishing 
soever  the  beauty  of  Lucilia  nught  be  at 
that  very  imtant,  it  was  far  less  seductive 

than  the  heavenly  charms  of  her  modesty. 

i 

The  days  previous  to  the  Sunday  ap- 
pointed for  the  coiwummation  of  tlieir 
nuptials^  were  set  apart  for  the  arrange- 
ments preparatory  to  the  wedding.  In 
the  mean  tiine^  Lucilia  was  more  reserved 
than  usual  in  her  conversation;  but  what- 
ever slie  said,  had  an  air  of  disrnified  sim- 
plicity,  and  Lord  Nehil  commended  and 
approved  each  of  her  expressions.  He 
however,  still  felt  something  wanting  in 
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lier  company ;  their  conversation  was  sim- 
ply a  query  and  a  rejoinder ;  she  never 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  nor  endeavoured 
to  support  it :  this  was  all  mighty  well, 
but  that  perpetual  zest  and  lively  spirit 
w  as  wanting  of  which  we  regret  the  ab- 
sence, when  we  are  acquainted  with  its 
pleasures.  This  brought  Corinna  afresh 
to  the  recollection  of  Lord  Nelvil,  but  as 
he  never  heard  her  name  mentioned,  he 
was  in  hopes  that  her  image  would  finally- 
become  a  mere  chimera,  the  object  of  his 
vain  regrets. 

Lucilia  having  learnt  from  her  mother 
that  her  sister  was  still  living  and  resided 
in  Italy,  had  the  greatest  curiosity  to  sound 
Lord  Nelvil  on  this  subject ;  but  Lady 
Edgermond  stricUy  enjoined  her  to  si- 
lence, and  Lucilia  acquiesced,  according 
to  her  custom,  without  demanding  an 
explanation  of  her  motives. 

On  the  morning  of  their  wedding  the 
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image  of  Corinna  obtruded  itselP^  again 
upon  the  mind  of  OswalcLmore  forcibly 
than  ever,  and  he  was  himself  terrified  at 
the  lively  impression  it  made  upon  him. 
He  then  invoked  the  departed  sliade  of 
his  father,  protesting  that  he  had  solely  act- 
ed in  obedience  to  his  wishes,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  his  benediction  in  Heaven,  had 
accomplished  his  will  upon  earth.  For- 
tified by  these  pious  sentiments,  he  ac- 
cused himself  of  having  injured  Lucilia^ 
and  repaired  to  the  house  of  Lady  Ed- 
germond.  When  he  gazed  at  the  damsel, 
her  ^arms  were  so  powerful,  that  aa 
angel  descending  from  the  skies  could  not 
have  found  a  more  worthy  choice,  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  celestial  virtue  to  mortal 
man.  They  proceeded  to  the  altar.  The 
emotions  of  the  mother  were  still  stronger 
than  those  of  the  daughter,  for  they 
were  mingled  with  those  secret  apprehen- 
sions, which  all  who  are  acquainted  witli 
human  life  are  accustomed  to  feel,  whea 
they  are  engaged  in  any  important  mea 
TOi*.  in.  p 
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sure.  The  prospecfs-of  Lucilia  were  solo 
ly  brightened  Avith  hope ;  the  chaims  of 
youth  and  infancy  were  blended  together; 
joy  and  love  dimpled  her  cheeks. 

On  her  return  from  the  altar,  the  timid 
virgin  reclined  upon  the  arm  of  Oswald ; 
she  fondly  implored  his  protection.  Os- 
wald gazed  at  her  with  tenderness  and 
concern;  he  seenaed  to  be  conscious  of 
some  6end  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  inimical  to  the  happiness  of  Lucilia, 
against  whom  he  was  resolved  to  protect 
her.  9 

On  their  return  to  the  castle^  Lady  Ed- 
germond  said  to  her  son-in-law :  *'  My 
mind  is  now  perfectly  at  ease  :  the  happi- 
ness of  Lucilia  is  committed  to  your  guar- 
dianship ;  the  period  of  my  existence  is  so 
short,  that  I  am  happy  in  having  found  a 
representative.  Lord  Nelvil  was  deeply 
affected  by  these  words ;  he  pondered 
with  much  solicitude  on  the  task  he  had  to 
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perform.  A  few  days  had  already  elapsed, 
and  the  modest  Lucilia  had  scarcely  reso- 
lution enough  to  meet  the  kind  looks  of 
her  spouse,  or  to  unbosom -her  secrets  to 
him,  when  some  unhappy  occurrences  in- 
tervened which  disturbed  their  union  :  it 
had  commenced  with  brighter  prospects. 


pi^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 


MR.  DICKSON  came  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  newly  married  couple,  and  made  an 
apology  for  not  having  been  present  at 
the  wedding,  saying  that  he  had  been  long 
indisposed,  owing  to  a  contusion  from  a 
violent  fall.  Being  asked  the  particulars 
of  his  fall,  he  said,  that  he  had  been  res- 
cued by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  the  world.  Oswald  was  at  that  very 
instant  engaged  in  a  game  at  shuttlecock 
with  Lucilia. 

She  was  very  expert  at  this  game  ;  Os- 
wald was  gazing  at  her,  and  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  the  discourse  of  Mr. 
Dickson^  upon  which  the  latter  called  out 
to  him  across  the  room :  ''  My  lord,  the 
fair  stranger  who  rescued  me  has  certain  • 
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ly  some  knowledge  of  you,  for  she  ques- 
tioned me  very  particularly  concerning 
your  fate.'* 

"  What  lady  dg  you  mean?"  rejoined 
Lord  Nclvil,  busily  occupied  with  hi» 
play.  *'  A  very  charming  lady,  I  assure 
you/'  resumed  Mr.  Dicksou,  •'  although 
her  features  have  been  much  impaired  by 
grief,  and  ghe  could  not  speak  of  you  • 
without  sensible  emotion."  These  words 
immediately  drew  the  attention  of  Lord 
Nelvil,  who  instantly  quitted  his  amuse- 
ment, and  stepping  aside  to  IVIr.  Dickson, 
he  intreated  him  to  be  so  good  as  repeat 
what  he  had  said. 

Luc  ilia,  who  had  not  understood  a  syl-« 
lable  of  the  conversation,  ob;»yedthe  com-- 
mands  of  her  mother,  who  had  sent  for  her, 
and  left  the  room.  Oswald  being  now 
alone  with  Mr.  Dickson,  aiiked  him  who 
the  lady  was  of  whom  he  had  been 
speaking. 
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"  I  have  no  knowledge  of  her/'  return- 
ed the  other,  **  her  pronunciation  made 
me  suppose  her  to  be  an  English  ladj  ; 
but  I  have  seldom  found  such  a  polite 
lady  amonj^st  our  women,  or  one  so  con- 
vertible. She  paid  as  much  attention  to 
rac,  a  superannuated  invalid,  as  if  she  Iwd 
been  my  daughter,  and  all  the  time  1  con- 
versed with  her  I  did  not  once  think 
about  the  contusions  I  had  received.  But, 
my  dear  Oswald,  do  you  still  continue  to 
act  the  same  faithless  tbaracler  in  Eng- 
land as  formeily  during  your  residence  in 
Italy  :  for  my  guardian  augel  turned  pale 
and  trembled  when  she  pronounced  your 
name."  "  Good  God  !  who  is  she  ?  An 
Englishwoman  did  you  say?"  "Yes, 
undoubtedly  she  is,"  returned  Mr.  Dick- 
son, "you  know  that  foreign  ladies  never 
pronounce  our  language  v,  ithout  a  peculiar 
accent.  But  as  to  her  figure,  by  heavens ! 
it  was  the  most  animated  one  I  ever  be- 
held, although  pale  and  emaciated  so  as 
to  excite  my  compassion."      '  This  des- 
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cription  does  not  ap[)car  applicable  to 
Corinna,  that  panigoa  of  bcduty,"  said 
Oswald  to  himself;  *'  but  perhaps  she 
may  have  sutTcred  much  from  anxiety,  if 
16  is  come  over  to  Euglaod,  and  has  not 
i\)iH:d  the  person  whom  she  came  in  quest 
of."  Tliese  apprehensions  disturbed  the 
mind  of  Oswald,  and  he  prosecuted  his  in- 
terrosratorics  witli  rniuli  solicitude. 

Mr.  Dickson  persisted  in  sayii>g  that 
the  address  of  the  stranger  svas  so  elegant 
and  graceful,  that  he  had  never  remarked 
the  like  in  any  other  woman ;  that  a  di- 
vine benevolence  animated  all  her  features^ 
but  that  she  seemed  languid  and  de- 
jected. 

"  This  was  not  the  case  with  Corinna,'* 
iaid  Lord  Nelvil  to  himself,  "  but  here 
again  she  may  have  been  altered  by  her 
anxiety."  "  Of  what  colour  are  her  eyes 
and  hair?"  said  Lord  Ndvil.  '^  Of  the 
axost  charming  black  imaginable."     Lord 
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Nelvil  turned  pale.  ''  Pray  is  she  livel 
in  conversation  ?"  "  No/'  pursued  Mr 
Dickson,  ''  she  only  spoke  a  few  words 
now  and  then  by  way  of  question  and  an- 
swer; but  these  few  words  were  pro- 
nounced with  much  elegance. — "  He 
was  going  to  continue  the  conversation, 
when  Lady  Edgerniond  and  Lucilia  en- 
tered: he  was  silent,  and  Lord  Nelvil  de- 
sisted from  further  interrogatories,  but  was 
very  thoughtful  and  went  out  to  indulge 
his  reflections,  until  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  finding  Mr.  Dickson  alone. 

Lady  Edgermond  who  had  remarked 
his  melancholy,  desired  Lucilia  to  enquire 
of  Mr.  Dickson,  whether  any  thing  had 
passed  in  the  course  of  their  conversation 
to  cause  her  son-in-law  this  uneasiness : 
the  latter  frankly  related  what  he  had  just 
said.  Lady  Edgermond  instantly  guessed 
the  truth,  and  trembled  with  apprehen- 
sion for  the  pain  which  Oswald  must  feel, 
if  he  knew  for  a  certainty  that  Corinna 
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was  come  to  Scotland  in  quest  of  him, 
and  suspecting  that  he  would  question 
Mr.  Dickson  again  on  this  subject,  she 
told  him  what  reply  he  ought  to  make  in 
order  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  of  Lord 
Nelvil.  In  a  second  conversation  Mr. 
Dickson  did  not  indeed  augment  his  un- 
easiness on  the  suhjcct,  but  be  also  could 
not  obviate  his  suspicions,  and  Oswald':) 
first  thought  was  to  inquire  of  his  domes- 
tic, whether  all  the  letters  he  had  brought 
him  about  three  weeks  ago  came  by  the 
mail,  and  if  he  did  not  remember  to  have 
received  any  through  another  channel. 

The  domestic  assured  him  to  the  con- 
trary, but  as  he  was  quitting  the  room, 
he  turned  back  and  said  to  Lord  Nelvil : 
"  It  strikes  me  that  on  the  day  of  the  ball, 
a  blind  man  gave  me  a  letter  for  your  lord- 
ship ;  but  I  suppose  that  was  only  to  im- 
plore your  charity."  "  How  !  a  blind 
man  !"  returned  Oswald,  '^  I  never  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  such  a  person  :  can  you 
p  o 
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find  the  man  again  ?"  "  That  T  can  easily 
do,  returned  the  domestic,  he  lives  in  this 
▼illage."  ''Go  and  seek  him/'  said 
Lord  Nelvil;  and  not  having  patience  to 
wait  until  the  arrival  of  the  blind  man,  he 
Went  autand  met  him  at  the  corner  of  the 
avenue. 

*'  Friend,"  said  he  to  the  blind  man, 
"  }'ou  had  a  letter  for  me  on  the  day  of  the 
ball,  pray  who  gave  it  yon  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose it  was  a  woman  ?"  '*  Yes,  my  lord, 
for  she  had  a  very  sveet  voice  in  spite  of 
her  tears ;  and  I  heard  her  distinctly 
weeping." 

"  Was  she  weeping  ?"  returned  Oswald,  - 
'*  and  pray  what  did  she  say  to  you  ?" 
*'  She  said,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  ray  good 
father,  you  must  gi\e  this  kttcr  to  Os- 
wald's domestic ;  but  then,  recollecting 
hersrif,  she  added  ;  to  Lord  Nelvil." 

"  O  ray  Corinna!"  exclaimed  Oswald. 
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and  sunk  into  the  old  man's  arms.,  ready 
to  faint  away. 

'"  My  Lord/"  pursued  the  hlind  man, 
•  I  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
when  she  sent  me  on  this  errand.  I  was 
desirous  to  execute  her  orders  imme- 
diately ;  but  as  I  found  some  difficulty 
in  rising,  ow  ing  to  my  age,  she  condes- 
cended to  assist  me  herself,  gave  me  more 
money  than  I  have  had  for  a  long  time  ; 
and  I  could  feel  her  hand  tremble  whilst 
she  was  supporting  me,  just  as  vour's  does 
at  present,  my  J^rd." 

That  is  sufficient  for  me,  said  Lord 
Xelvil ;  here,  my  worthy  friend,  is  some 
money  for  you  ;  pray  for  us  both.  Here- 
upon he  retired. 

P'rom  this  very  instant,  his  mind  was 
agitated  with  anxiety ;  he  caused  a  strict 
search  to  be  made  after  her;  but  all 
in  vain ;  yet  he  could    not  conceive  it 
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possible,  that  Corinnna  should  come 
to  Scotland,  without  requesting  an  in- 
terview. He  perplexed  himself  with  a 
thousand  strange  conceits,  concerning 
the  motives  of  her  conduct,  and  his 
affliction  was  so  great,  that  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  conceal  it,  it  was  im- 
possible for  Lady  Egermond  not  to  per- 
ceive it,  nay  even  Lucilia  remarked  the 
imhappy  state  of  his  mind  :  she  herself 
fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  a  solemn 
silence  prevailed  within  Hheir  mansion. 
About  this  time  Lord  Nelvil  wrote  his 
first  letter  to  the  Prince  Castel-Forte, 
which  the  latter  did  not  think  proper  to 
communicate  to  Corinna,  and  which 
would  certainly  have  greatly  affected  her, 
as  it  expressed  the  uneasiness  of  his  soul. 

The  Count  d'Erfeuil  returned  from 
Plymouth,  to  which  place  he  had  con- 
ducted Corinna,  before  the  reply  of  the 
Prince  of  Castel-Forte  to  Lord  Nelvil's 
letter  came  to  hand :  he  was  unwilling 
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to  acquaint  Lord  Nelvil  with  all  that 
he. knew  concerning  Corinna,  and  yet 
he  TvsLS  much  dissatisfied  that  his  friends 
should  be  ignorant  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  an  important  secret ;  and 
that  he  had  discretion  enough  to  be 
silent.  His  occasional  hints^  to  which 
Lord  Nelvil  did  not  at  first  attend, 
at  length  excited  his  curiosity,  when 
he  found  that  Corinna  was  in  some  mea- 
sure concerned  ;  he  then  became  very 
inquisitive,  but  the  Count  d'Erfeuil  eva- 
ded his  importunity  with  dexterity,  being 
satisfied  with  having  raised  his  curiosity. 
At  length,  however,  Oswald,  artfully 
sifted  the  whole  story  of  Corinna,  owing 
io  the  secret  satisfaction  which  the  Count 
d'Erfeuil  had  in  recounting  all  that  he 
had  done  for  her,  her  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  services,  and  the  misera- 
ble, piteous  plight  in  which  he  had  found 
her  ;  he  did  not  even  observe,  during  the 
course  of  his  narrative,  what  effect  it  had 
upon  the  mind  of  Lord  Nelvil,  having  no 
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110  other  object  in  view  all  this  time  than> 
according:  to  an  English  phrase,  to.  be, the 
iiero  of  his  own  story.  When  the  Count 
Jiad  concluded  his  narrative,  he  sincerely 
repented  the  mischief  he  had  done. 

Os%vald  had  hitherto  kept   within  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  but  now  he  became 
farntic  with  grief:  he  accused  himself  as 
the  most  barbarous  and  perfidious  of  men  ; 
he  called  to  mind  the  resignation,  attach- 
ment and  tenderness  of  Corinna,  nay  even 
her  generosity,  in  that  very  instant  wlien 
sJie  thought  him  most  culpable  ;  and  then 
he  contrasted  the  cruelty  and  indift'erence 
"with  which  he  had  repaid  her.     He  con- 
stantly said  within  himself,  that  he  should 
never  be  beloved  by  any  one  with  such 
constancy,  and  that  he  should  some  time 
or    other   suflTer  for  the  cruelty  he   had 
shewn  her :   he   was   desirous  to  set  out 
for  Italy,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her 
for  one  day,  or  for   an  hour  only  ;    but 
Rome  and  Florence  were*  already  in  the 
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possession  of  the  French  :  his  regiment 
"vvas  going  to  embark  ;  he  could  not  with- 
draw with  credit  ;  he  could  not  afflict  Iiis 
own  wife,  hetip  wrong  upon  wrong  and 
grief  upon  grief.  He  now  longed  for 
the  dangers  of  war,  and  this  gave  him 
consolation.  In  this  stale  of  mind  be 
wr4)4e  his  second  letter  to  the  Prince 
of  Castel  Forte,  which  the  latter  re- 
solved not  to  communicate  to  Corin- 
na.  The  answers  of  the  friend  of  Corin* 
na  depicted  her  in  a  state  of  melancholy 
and  resignation,  and  as  he  was  liaughty, 
and  secretly  enamoured  w  ith  her,  he  rather 
endeavoured  ta  soften  than  aggravate 
her  condition. 

Lord  Nclvil,  therefore,  thought  it  his 
duty  no  longer  to  harrass  her  with  his 
bootless  sorrow,  after  having  made  her 
so  unhappy  by  his  love,  and  he  set 
out  for  the  Islands  with  a  sentiment  of 
grief  and  remorse  which  made  his  life 
miferable. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


LUCILIA  was  disconsolate  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  Oswald  ;  but  the  sullen 
silence  he  had  observed  towards  her,  in 
the  last  period  of  their  domestic  life,  had 
confirmed  her  natural  timidity  so  much, 
that  she  had  not  the  resolution  to  acquaint 
him  with  her  being  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy :  He  was  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance at  the  Islands  by  a  letter  from 
Lady  Edgermond,  from  whom  ;her  daugh- 
ter had  hitherto  kept  it  a  secret. 

Lord  Nehil  regarded  the  last  farewell 
of  Lucilia  as  very  cold ;  he  coukl  not  dis- 
cern the  inward  state  of  her  soul,  and 
contrasting  her  silent  sorrow  with  the 
eloquent  grief  of  Cori  na,  when  he  part- 
ed from  her  at  Venice,   he  instantly  con- 
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eluded  that  Liicilia's  passion  was  not  ar- 
dent. However,  during  his  four  years 
absence,  she  did  not  enjoy  one  single  day 
of  happiness.  Nay,  even  the  birth  of 
licr  daughter  could  not  make  her  for- 
get the  perils  which  her  husband  encoun- 
tered. 

This  uneasiness  was  augmented  by  a 
fresh  aQliction  ;  she  discovered,  by  de- 
grees, the  story  of  Corinna,  and  her  con- 
nexion with  Lord  Nelvil. 

The  Count  d'Erfeuil,  who  resided  in 
Scotland  nearly  one  year,  and  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  Lucilia  and  her  mother, 
had  not  disclosed  the  secret  of  the  voyage 
of  Corinna  to  England,  but  he  threw  out 
so  many  hints  ou  this  subject,  he  found  it 
80  difiicult  to  evade  a  topic  which  wai 
peculiarly  interesting  to  Lucilia,  when 
their  conversation  was  dull,  that  she 
became  at  length  mistress  of  the  whole 
secret. 
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Netwithstariding  her  simplicity,  she 
was  artful  enough  to  stimulate  ti)e  lo- 
quacity of  the  Count  d'Erfeuil ;  for  that 
was  no  hard  matter.. 

Lady  Edgerniond,  whose  illness  hecame 
every  day  more  alarming,  easily  foresaw 
the  pains  her  daughter  would  take  tO' 
leain  the  cause  which  occasioued  lier  so 
much  grief;  but  vvlien  she  saw  her  so  me- 
lancholy, she  requested  her  to  communi- 
cate the  cause  of  her  sorrow. 

Lady  Egermond  reprobated  in  the  se- 
verest terms  the  voyage  of  Corinna  ity 
England.  Lucilia  viewed  the  subject  in 
a  different  light  She  was  jealous  of  Co- 
rinna,  and  dissatisfied  with  Oswald,  who 
had  behaved  iu  such  a  cruel  manner  to- 
wards a  woman  by  whom  he  had  been  so. 
much  beloved ;  and  she  thought  that 
merely  for  her  own  sake,  she  ought  to  be; 
jealous  of  a  man  who  had  sacrificed  tho- 
happiness  of  another  woman. 
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c;  „  I.  J  always  felt  a  tender  sympathy 

-..- Jon  for  her  sister,  which  greally 

augmented  the  pity  with  which  her  bo- 
som glowed  at  present ;  and  far  from  be- 

,'  flat(ered  by  the  prcftTence  which  Os- 
had  given  tier,  she  was  conetantly 
ii^uuted  with  the  idea  that  he  had  only 
^hoseu  her,  because  her  circumstances 
were  b  ^^M  (ban  those  of  Corinna ;  she 
now  I.  ad  his  hesitation  before  their 

jddiiig,  iiis  melancholy  a  few  days  af- 
terwards ;  and  every  particular  seemed  to 
confirm  her  notion  that  she  was  not  be- 
loi'ed  by  her  husband.  Lady  Edgermond 
might  Lave  been  very  serviceable  to  her 
in  this  state  of  mind,  had  she  endeavoured 
to  soothe  her  ;  but  being"  a  woman  of  a 
rigid  temper,  who  would  listen  to  nothing 
but  duty  and  absolute  submission,  she 
fulminated  her  anathe^nas  against  every 
deviation  from  this  puth. 

She  never  once  tliou^ht  of  making  con- 
verts by  forbcaiance,   and  imagined,  oa 
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the  contrary,  that  the  only  means  of 
exciting  repentance,  was  to  shew  resent- 
ment :  she  sympathised  too  much  in  the 
uneasiness  of  Lucilia,  was  too  much  dis- 
tracted by  the  idea  that  such  a  charming 
creature  was  undervahied  by  her  husband, 
and  far  from  consulting  her  interest,  or 
persuading  her  that  she  was  better  beloved 
than  she  imagined,  she  confirmed  her  ap- 
prehensions, in  order  to  inflame  her  jea- 
lous pride. 

Lucilia,  more  wise  and  gentle  than  her 
mother,  did  not  scrupulously  adhere  to 
the  adyice  she  gave  her,  although  she  pre- 
served some  appearance  of  obedience ; 
for  her  letters  to  Lord  Nelvil  were  much 
less  affectionate  than  her  real  senti- 
ments. 

In  the  mean  time  Oswald  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  by  his  military  prowess ; 
his  life  was  a  thousand  times  endangered, 
not  only  by  his  enthusiastic  conceptions 
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of  honour,  but  also  by  his  contempt  of 
danger.  •  It  was  observable  that  perilous 
adventures  were  an  amusement  for  him, 
that  he  appeared  most  lively,  gay,  and 
happy  in  the  day  of  battle  ;  his  features 
brightened  with  joy,  when  the  din  of 
war  commenced,  and  this  was  the  only 
moment  when  his  heart  was  lightened  of 
that  burden,  which  scarcely  sufl'ered  him 
to  breathe.  Beloved  by  his  soldiers,  ad- 
mired by  his  comrades,  he  appeared  to 
lead  a  pleasant  life,  which  without  con- 
ferring happiness  upon  him,  rendered  him 
less  sensible  to  the  past  and  to  the  future. 
He  received  letters  from  his  wife,  which 
he  thought  frigid,  but  which  became  fa- 
miliar by  habit. 

The  image  of  Corinna  frequently  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  delightful  nights  of 
the  tropical  climes,  where  we  form  such 
grand  conceptions  of  nature  and  of  its 
Author ;  but  as  his  life  was  constantly  in 
danger  from  the  climate  and  the  war^  he 
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thought  himself  much  less  culpable,  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave ;  we  are  easily  in- 
duced to  pardon  our  enemies,  when  death 
affrights  them ;  we  feel  likewise  a  sort  of 
indulgence  for  ourselves  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation. Lord  Nelvil  only  thought  of  th« 
tears  of  Corinna,  when  she  should  learn 
that  he  was  no  more.  He  forgot  those 
shfi  had  shed  for  her  past  wrongs. 

In  the  midst  of  those  dangers  which  so 
often  suggest  reflection  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life,  his  thoughts  werft 
more  occupied  with  Corinna  than  with 
Lucilia;  they  had  so  frequently  conversed 
together  on  the  subject  of  death,  they  had 
so  often  investigated  the  most  serious 
questions,  that  he  thought  he  ought  still 
to  hold  converse  with  Corinna,  when  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  those  grand  ideas 
which  the  spectacle  of  war,  and  of  perils 
suggests.  When  alone,  he  addressed 
himself  to  her,  although  he  had  reason  to 
suppose  her  iucensed  against  him.     He 


imagined  that  they  had  still  a  communion 
together,  in  spite  of  absence,  nay  even  in 
spite  of  infidelity' ;  whereas  the  gentle 
Lucilta,  to  whom  he  did  not  suppose  he 
had  given  cause  of  ofleuco,  never  once 
occurred  to  his  mind,  except  as  a  person 
worthy  of  his  protection,  but  who  ought 
never  to  be  disturbed  with  melancholy  or 
profound  reflections.  The  forces  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Lord  Nelvil  were 
now  recalled  to  England  ;  he  set  out  on 
his  return:  the  tranquillity  of  his  voyage 
was  far  less  agreeable  to  him,  than  the 
active  op?ratio!!s  of  war.  He  had  made 
himself  so  greatly  beloved  by  his  soldiers, 
had  inspired  th(  m  with  so  much  attach- 
ment and  enthusiasm,  that  his  predilection 
for  a  military  life  was  renewed  during  the 
voyage.  This  predilection  did  not  abate 
before  Uc  came  on  shore. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


LORD  Nelvil  then  set  out  for  Lady 
Edgermond's  estate  in  Northumberland, 
in  order  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
his  family,  from  which  he  had  been  sepa- 
rated four  years.  Lucilia  presented  to 
him  her  daughter,  now  upwards  of  three 
years  old,  with  as  much  timidity  as  a 
consciousness  of  guilt  could  have  occa- 
sioned The  child  resembled  Corinna  : 
the  imagination  of  Lucilia  had  frequently 
dwelt  on  her  sister  during  her  pregnancy, 
and  Julietta,  for  that  was  her  name,  had 
the  hair  and  eyes  of  Corinna.  Lord  Nel- 
Til  remarked  it  with  emotion,  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  pressed  her  tenderly  to  his 
bosom.  Lucilia  ascribed  this  action  en- 
tirely to  the  fond  recollection  of  Corinna, 
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and  from  that  nioiiuMit  she  no  longer  re- 
ceived iinalh)yed  pleasure  from  the  aiFvX- 
tion  which  Lord  Nelvil  testitied  for  Ju- 
lictta. 

Lucilia's  charms  were  hciii^htencd  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  abseuce ;  she  wa9 
now  near  twent).  Her  beauty  had  as- 
sumed an  imposing  character,  and  in- 
spired Lord  Nclvil  with  respect.  Lad/ 
Edgcrmond  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed, 
and  her  situation  made  her  extreme!}' 
peevish  and  morose.  She  neverllieless 
rejoiced  at  the  return  of  Lord  Ncivil,  for 
she  had  been  extremely  afflicted  by  the 
apprehension  of  dying  in  his  absence,  and 
leaving  her  daughter  unprotected  in  tlie 
world.  Lord  Nelvil  was  so  accustomed 
to  an  acti\e  UTe,  that  he  found  it  exceed- 
ingly irksome  to  stay  the  whole  day  in 
the  chamber  of  his  mothcr-in-iaw,  who 
admitted  nobody  but  him  and  her  daugh- 
ter. Lucilia  was  still  tenderly  attached 
to  Lord  Nelvil  ;  but  she  had  the  mi?for- 
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tune  to  imagine  that  she  was  not  beloved 
by  him,  and  concealed  from  him^  throiij^lr 
pride,     what   she    knew    concerning   his 
sentiments  for  Corinna,   and  the  jealousy 
which    they    occasioned    in    her    bosom. 
This  restraint  increased  her  habitual  re- 
serve,  and   rendered  her  more  cold    and 
distant  than    she  naturally  was.     When 
her  husband  gave  her  any  advice  respect- 
ing the  charms  which  she  might  give  to 
conversation,  by  taking  a  stronger  interest 
in  it;  she  fancied  she  could  trace  in  this 
advice,   a  recollection  of  Corinna  ;     and 
instead  of  profiting  by  it,  she  was  <»fl'end- 
ed.     Lucilia   possessed  great  mildness  of 
temper  ;  but  her  mother  had  encouraged 
her  to  form  positive  ideas  on  every  sub- 
ject;  and  when  Lord   Nelvil  extolled  the 
plcasines  o^  the    imagination,     and    the 
charms  of  the  tine  arls,  she  ascribed  his 
praises  to  the  recollection  of  Italy,  and 
sought  the  first  occasion  to  dkmp  Lord 
Nelvil's  enthusiasm,  because  she  imagined 
tliat  Corinna  was  the  only  cause  of  it. 
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Had  she  been  in  a  diftercnt  humour,  she 
would  have  treasured  up  her  husband's 
words  with  care,  in  order  to  study  all  the 
means  of  pleasing  him. 

Lady  Edgermond,  whose  failings  were 
increased  by  her  illness,  manifested  an  in- 
creasing antipathy  against  every  devia- 
tion from  the  monotony  and  habitual 
routine  of  her  life.  She  considered  every 
thing  as  mischievous,  and  her  imagina- 
tion, irritated  by  pain,  was  alarmed  at 
every  noise,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 
She  was  desirous  to  reduce  existence 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  per- 
haps that  she  might  not  so  deeply  regret 
what  she  was  about  to  leave ;  but  as  no 
one  acknowleilges  the  private  motive  of 
his  opinions,  she  supported  them  by  the 
general  principles  of  an  exaggerated  mo- 
rality. She  was  <'ontinually  stripping 
life  of  its  charms,  by  considering  every 
pleasure  as  criminal,  and  opposing  on  the 
score  of  duty   any  employincnt  of  time 
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which  diiTered  from  that  of  the  preceding 
day.  Luciiia,  who  though  extremely 
dntiful  to  her  mother,  possessed  more  un- 
(lerstandinJT  and  more  flexibility  of  cha- 
racter than  she,  would  have  joined  her 
hu2^band  in  mildly  combating  the  gra- 
di:ally  increasing-  austerity  and  niorose- 
ness  of  Lady  Edgermond^  had  not  tlie  lat- 
ter pursuaded  her  that  she  had  no  otiier 
motive  for  this  conduct,  than  to  oppo.se 
Lord  Nelvd's  fondness  for  living  in  Italy. 
"  It  is  necessary/'  said  she,  *'  to  endea- 
vour continually,  by  the  power  of  duty, 
to  p»LVcrit  the  possible  revival  of  this  un- 
fortunate inclination."  Lord  Nelvii  had 
certainly  a  high  respect  for  moral  duty, 
his  views  of  it  were  more  enlarged  than 
those  of  l>ady  Edgcrmond.  He  loved  to 
ascei.d  to  its  source ;  he  considered  it  in 
perfect  harmony  with  our  j.,enuine  pro- 
pensities, and  thought  that  it  did  not  re- 
quire of  us  continual  sacrifices  and  strug* 
gles.  In  short,  virtue,  in  his  opinion, 
instead  of  being  the  torment  of  life,  con- 
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tributes  so  po\vcrfiillv  <o  permanent  hap- 
piness, that  it  niaj  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  fore-knowledge  conferred  in  this  worM 
upon  man. 

Sometimes  Oswald,  in  explaining  his 
ideas,  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  em- 
ploying Coriiiiia'!*  expressions  ;  he  heard 
himself  with  pleasure  when  he  borrowed 
her  language.  I-^dy  Edgermond  was 
angry  whenever  he  indulged  himself  in 
that  manner  of  thinking  or  expressing 
himself:  new  ideas  are  disagreeable  to 
aged  people  ;  ihey  love  to  pursuadc  them- 
selves that  the  world  has  become  worse 
since  thev  were  30ui^g.  Lucilia,  as  it 
were  by  intuition,  readily  comprebcided, 
from  the  great  vehtinrnce  with  which 
Lord  Nelvii  (.elivereu  his  sentinients,  that 
he  still  ret;  J  111  d  liis  forniei-  adectiv>u  for 
Corinna  ;  she  rust  her  eyeb  downwards  in 
ord  T  to  conceal  from  her  husband,  tl:')sc 
idcis  that  wert*  upptTuiost  m  her  mind; 
on  the  other  hand,  lakLiii:^  it  for  granted. 
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that  she  was  acqiiainled  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  connexion  with  Corin- 
na,  he  attributed  the  obstinate  silence  of 
his  wife,  after  the  warm  rhapsody  he  had 
pronounced,    to   her   callous   disposition. 
Not  knowing  where  to  find  a  congenial 
soul  to  whom  he  might  unbosom  himself, 
his  mind  was  harrowed  up  by  a  recollec- 
tion of  former  griefs ;  and  he  fell  into  a 
deep   melancholy.     He   wro<e  to  Prince 
Castel-Fcrtc  to  send  irim  some  account  of 
Corirma.     His  letter  did  not  come  to  hand 
on  account  of  the  war.     His  health   was 
extremely  injured  by  the  English  climate, 
and  the  physicians  constantly  warned  him 
to   go   and   spend   the   winter   in    Italy, 
otherwise  his  breast  would  be  again  dis- 
ordered ;  but  this  was  impracticable,  be- 
cause peace  had  not  been  concluded  be- 
tween   France  and    Eng1a,nd.       He  once 
mentioned  the  advice  of  the   physicians, 
and  tl;c   impcdimenls  wbich  rendered  it 
inadmissible,   in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law. 


*•  III  the  event  of  a  p<*ace,  niv  Lord/'  said 
Lady  Edt^cnnoiid,  '*  1  suppose  }oii  would 
not  even  allow  vourscll'to  think  of  leturn- 
ins;  to  Italy.  "  "  iAIy  Lord  would  do  well 
to  go  there,  "  rejoined  Luv:ilia,  "  if  his 
health  requires  it."  Lord  Nelvil  took 
this  sentiment  kindly,  and  expresjjcd  his 
gratitude  to  Lucilia  in  a  liandsonic  man- 
ner; but  even  his  warm  aclvno\>ledg;n:ents 
hurt  her  feelings ;  she  thought  slie  could 
discover  a  secret  design  to  prepare  her 
mind  for  the  journey. 

Peace  was  concluded  in  spring,  and 
the  voyage  to  Italy  became  practicable. 
Whenever  Lord  Nelvil  suffered  any  un- 
easy reflections  to  escape  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ill  health,  Lucilia  was  distracted 
by  coajugal  sympathy  and  by  an  apprc- 
hcii  ioa  lest  Lord  Nelvil  meant  to  insinu- 
ale  the  propriety  of  his  passing  the  winter 
in  Italy,  and  whilst  her  aficction  prompted 
her  \o  represent  the  illness  of  her  husband 
in  an  alarming  light,  her  jealousy  on  the 
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other  hand,  which  was  derived  from  this 
jifroction,  persuaded  her  to  invent  argu- 
ments in  order  to  invalidate  wiiat  the  pliy- 
sicians  alledgcd  concerning;  the  dangerous 
ronsequencesof  his  stay  in  England.  Lord 
.Nelvil  ascribed  this  conduct  of  Lucilia  to 
lier  apathy  and  egotism,  and  they  gave 
one  another  mutual  cause  of  offence,  be- 
cause they  were  not  in  a  disposition  to 
make  a  frank  disclosure  of  their  senli- 
nicnts. 

At  length  Lady  Edcermonu's  disorder 
became  so  alarming,  that  it  was  the  sole 
topic  of  conversation  between  Lucilia  and 
Lord  Nelvil  ;  the  poor  lady  lost  her  fa- 
culty of  speech  a  month  before  her  death; 
they  could  not  otherwise  interpret  her  sen- 
timents than  by  her  tears  or  by  an  affec- 
tionate squeeze  of  the  hand  ;  Lucilia  was 
quite  outrageous  with  grief;  Lord  Ncivil 
vas  deeply  aflected,  and  watched  e\ery 
night  by  her  bed-side  ;  but  this  being  the 
month  of  November,  he  greatly  impaired 
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liis  li*^  lUb   bv  his  assiduous  attention    to 
Lis  niothcr-in-!  nv. 

This  testimony  of  affection  from  her 
son- in  la^v  was  hiohly  gratifying  to  Lady 
Edgermond.  The  imperfections  of  her 
character  gradually  disappeared,  in  pro- 
portion as  her  lamentable  condition  ren- 
dered them  excusable,  so  effectually  nre 
the  pa«!sions  of  our  soul  calmed  by  the 
appr<'a(h  of  death  ;  and  our  imperfectioos 
arisi'  from  the^e  passions.  On  the  night 
of  her  departure,  she  took  the  hand  of 
Lucilia  and  that  of  Lord  Nelvil,  and  join- 
ing them  together,  she  pressed  theiii  to 
her  breast;  she  then  raisevi  her  eyes  to- 
wards Heaven,  and  did  not  appear  to  re- 
gret her  loss  of  speech,  which  could  not 
have  expressed  more  than  her  presrut  look 
and  gesture.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
she  expired. 

Lord  Nelvil,  who  had  made  an  extra- 
ordinary exertion  to  nurse  his  motber-m- 
Q  5 
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laWj  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness; 
and  the  unfortunate  Lucilia,  oppressed 
with  grief,  was  overwhehned  with  another 
formidable  affliction.  It  appears  that 
Lord  Nelvil  in  his  delirious  ravings  fre- 
quently mentioned  the  name  of  Corinna 
and  of  Italy.  In  his  delirium  he  frequent- 
ly called  for  sun,  a  southern  climate,  and 
a  warmer  air ;  when  he  was  shivering  with 
feverish  cold,  he  used  to  complain  that  it 
was  so  cold  in  this  northern  climate,  that 
his  blood  was  never  warm.  W  hen  he  be- 
came sensible  again,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  that  Lucilia  had  got  every  thing  in 
readiness  for  his  journey  to  Italy.  She 
alledged  the  advice  of  the  physicians  as  a 
reason  for  her  conduct.  *'  By  your  leave," 
added  she,  "  my  daughter  and  I  will  ac- 
company you  ;  a  child  ought  never  to  be 
banished  from  the  society  of  her  father  and 
mother."  "  True,"  said  Lord  Nelvil, 
"  we  ought  not  to  separate ;  but  pray,  my 
dear,  does  notthis  journey  cause  you  some 
uneasiness  ?  Speak  the  word,  and  I  will 
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abandon  the  whole  scheme  Vo,"  re- 

plied Lncilia,  "  that  is  not  the  cause  of 
my  uncasines."  Lord  Nelvil  looked  at 
her  and  took  her  by  the  hand.  She  was 
on  tlie  point  of  explaining  herself  more 
clearly  ;  but  recollecting  her  mother's  ad- 
vice, who  had  admonished  her  never  to 
confess  to  Lord  Nelvil  the  jealousy  with 
which  slic  was  agitated,  she  suddenly 
stopt  short,  and  made  the  following  an- 
swer :  "  llelicve  me,  my  Lord,  my  fust 
care  is  the  recovery  of  >  our  health  "  *'  I 
think  >oii  have  a  sister  in  Italy  ;" resumed 
Lord  Nelvil. — "  I  know  that  very  well," 
returned  Lucilia;  "  have  you  lately  heard 
nny  news  of  her  ?'*  *'  No,"  replied  Lord 
Velvil,  **  since  I  ?et  out  for  America,  I 
don't  know  what  is  become  of  her."  '*  Well 
then,  my  Lord,"  said  Lucilia,  ''  we  shall 
know  when  we  come  to  Italy."  ''  Is  she 
still  dear  to  you?"  said  Oswald.  '"  Cer- 
tainly, my  Lord,"  replied  Lucilia,  "  I  have 
never  forgotten  her  kindness  to  me  in  my 
infancy,"     "  Oh  !  we  ousrht  never  to  for- 
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j»et  any  thing,"  said  Lord  Nelvil  with  a 
si^b.  Here  their  conversation  ended  and 
both  were  silent. 

Oswald  did   not  go  to  Italy  with  a  de- 
sign of  rcMiewing  his  tender  correspondence 
with  Corinna,  his  delicacy  would  not  suf- 
fer such  an  idea  to  prevail ;  but  in  case  he 
should  not  recover  from  his  pectoral  com- 
plaint^  he  thought  it  would  be  fortunate 
for  him  to  die  in  Italy,   if  he  could  bid 
Corinnaa  last  farevrell  and  obtain  her  par- 
don.    He  did   not  imagine  that  Lucilia 
Mas  acquainted  with  the  passion  he  had 
conceived  for  her  sister ;  still  less  did  he 
suspect  that  in  his  delirium  he  had  be- 
trayed that  uneasiness  with  which  he  was 
still  tormented.     He  did   not  do  justice 
to  the  mental  faculties  of  his  wife,  because 
her's  were  not  cultivated,  and  she  exer- 
cised them  rather  in  divining  the  thoughts 
of  others,  thaii  in  amusing  others  by  com- 
municating her  own.     Oswald  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to  regard  her  in  the  light 
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of  a  handsome  lady,  devoid  of  sensibility, 
who  was  conscientious  in  the  perfoni.aiice 
of  her  duties,  and  loved  him  as  mucli  as 
her  temper  would  permit ;  but  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  delicate  feelings  of  Lu- 
cilia ;  she  constantly  strove  to  conceal 
them.  Nay  her  pride  made  her  art  a 
double  part  in  an  afiair  which  afflicted 
her;  but  being  perfectly  happy  in  her 
present  situation,  she  would  have  con- 
demned herself  for  discovering  a  violent 
afl'ection  even  for  lier  husband.  She  con- 
ceived that  all  the  rapturous  expressions 
of  sentiment  were  incompatible  with  mo- 
desty, and  as  she  was  susceptible  of  such 
sentiments,  her  education,  by  enjoining  her 
dissimulation,  had  made  her  pcns;ve  and 
serious.  She  had  been  instructed  not  to 
communicate  her  feelings,  but  she  did  not 
think  proper  to  commuaicate  any  thing 
else. 
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LORD  Nclvil  deprecated  those  un- 
pleasant ideas  ^vllich  France  would  recall 
to  his  mind ;  he  therefore  travelled 
through  this  country  with  expedition : 
for  as  Lucilia  had  no  inclination  of  her 
own,  he  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own 
taste.  They  arrived  at  the  foot  of  those 
mountains  which  separate  Dauphiny  from 
Savoy,  and  traversed  on  foot  a  path  which 
is  called  the  flinty  way  :  it  was  a  road  cut 
through  a  rock ;  the  entrance  of  which 
resembles  the  mouth  of  a  tremendous 
cave ;  it  is  obscure  throughout,  even  on  a 
fine  summer's  day.  It  was  now  about  the 
commencement  of  December  ;  there  had 
been  no  fall  of  snow,  but  autumn,  the  em- 
blem of  drooping  regetation,  was  just  ex- 
piring, and  dreary  winter  began  to  usurp 
its  place. 
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The  whole  path  was  strewed  with 
withered  foliairc,  collected  there  by  the 
winds;  for  no  trees  flourish  in  this  rocky 
soil  and  amidst  these  wild  scenes  of  na- 
ture, no  traces  of  vegetation  were  percep- 
tible. 

The  aspect  of  the  mountains  pleased 
Lord  Nelvil ;  on  the  level  surface  of  the 
plains,  nature  appears  onlv desirous  to  pro- 
vide for  thcease  and  sustenance  of  man ;  but 
amidst  these  romantic  landscapes  we  dis- 
cern the  effigy  of  a  divine  genius,  and  of 
an  almighty  power.  But  man  is  become 
familiar  with  every  thing;  he  has  hewn 
roads  through  the  mountains,  and  made  the 
declivity  of  precipices  passable.  To  him 
nothing  is  unattainable,  save  only  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  mysterious  nature. 

On  entering  the  territory  of  Maurienne 
the  asperity  of  winter  began  to  augment 
every  instant.  You  would  suppose  that 
you  were  advancing  towards  the  inhos- 
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pitable  climes  of  the  nodli,  when  yaii  ap- 
proach Mount  Cenis:  Lucilia,  who  had 
never  travelled,  was  teiriHed  at  the  sight 
of  those  glaciers  \\hlch  are  scarcely  acces- 
sible to  tlie  fo<^t  of  animals.  She  conceal- 
ed her  apprehensions  from  Oswald,  but 
frequently  condemned  herself  for  having 
conducted  her  little  daughter  to  this  spot; 
she  often  doubted  whether  her  conduct 
was  conformable  to  the  preci'pts  of  mora- 
lity, and  whether  her  affection  for  her 
child,  and  the  idea  of  appearing  more 
amiable  in  (he  eyes  of  Oswald  by  the 
sight  of  this  pledge  of  their  mutual  aflec- 
tion,  had  not  made  her  insensible  to  the 
perils  of  such  a  tedious  journey.  Lucilia 
was  a  very  timid  female,  constantly  per- 
plexing herself  *vith  scruples  touching  her 
own  conduct. 

Our  delicacy  al  vays  keeps  pace  with  our 
virtue  and  alarms  our  conscience ;  Lu- 
cilia had  no  other  resource  than  her  piety 
and  devotion. 
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As  ihcy  drew  mgh  to  Mount  Cenis,  the 
nlidlc  aspect  of  nature  a  peareti  to  assume 
a  more  terrific  form  ;  thegrouiul,  already 
suiteitcd  Willi  snow,  was  covered  with 
fresh  (likes;  vou  would  su()pose  yourself 
ingulphed  in  those  subterraneous  fields  of 
ice  so  well  depicted  by  Daute.  All  the  pro- 
ductionsof  natuie  pre«^ented  one  dull  mono- 
i-->ii'v.!epprp»^r,tivc,lrcmlhee.\tremityof  the 
precipices  ;o  tlie  summit  of  the  mountains  ; 
all  the  diversified  shadi's  of  veerotation 
wore  the  same  livery  ;  the  rivers  still  urg- 
ed their  limpid  course  at  the  fooi  of  the 
mountains,  but  the  pines  arrayed  in  while 
robes  reflected  their  own  image  in  the 
watery  evpausc  like  unto  tiie  shadowy 
icmblante  of  trees. 

Oswald  and  Luc  ilia  silently  contem- 
plated this  spectacle  ;  silence  seems  conge- 
nial to  this  icy  region,  tor  here  every  thing 
is  congealed.  All  of  a  sudden  they  es- 
pied in  a  spacious  field  of  scow,  a  pro- 
ccisiiou  of  men  apparelled  in  black,  who 
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were  conveying  a  corpse  to  the  churcli. 
These  priests,  the  only  beings  that  were 
descried  amidst  these  icy  and  desolate  re-^ 
gions,  moved  slowly  onwards,  but  the  as- 
perity of  the  weather  would  have  quick- 
ened their  pace,  had  it  not  been  retarded 
by  meditations  on  death.  The  mournful 
aspect  of  nature  and  of  man,  of  vegetation 
and  of  life;  these  two  iivcrii^s  ;.f  wliit* 
and  of  black  which  alone  saluted  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  and  exhibited  a  striking 
contrast,  filled  the  soul  with  dismay.  Lu- 
cilia  muttered  in  a  low  voice  :  '^  Wliat  a 
dire  omen  is  this  !"  "  Lucilia,"  exclaimed 
Oswald,  *'  believe  me  it  does  not  concern 
you."  Alas  !  said  he  within  himself,  it 
was  not  with  such  inauspicious  omens, 
that  I  made  my  first  journey  to  Italy  along 
with  Corinna ;  what  is  become  of  her 
now  ?  And  are  all  these  mournful  objects 
around  me  the  harbingers  of  what  J  am 
going  to  suder  ?  Lucilia  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  wistfid  soliciiude.  Oswald  was  not 
ftlarmcd    with   such    like   apprehensions,. 
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^vhich  are  foreign  to  the  dispositions  of  a 
man,  and  more  especially  to  one  of  such 
an  intrepid  character.  Luciiia  ascribed 
that  circumstance  to  indilference  which 
solely  proceeded  from  his  not  suspecting 
any  cause  of  fear.  Every  thing  conspired 
to  augment  the  fears  of  Luciiia. 

The  vulgar  take  a  smt  of  dilight  in  mag- 
nifying danger ;  herein  the  slrength  of 
their  imagination  chielly  consists  :  they 
are  also  pleased  with  the  terrors  they  ex- 
cite in  the  minds  of  women,  when  they  re^ 
count  their  idle  stories.  When  you  are 
going  to  ascend  Mount  Cenis  during  tho 
winter  season,  travellers  and  innkeejicrs 
are  constantly  recounting  to  you  wonder- 
ful stories  concerning  the  passage  of  the 
great  mountain  as  they  call  it ;  and  you 
would  swear  they  were  speaking  a^out 
some  incredible  monster  ;  the  guardiau  of 
those  vallics,  which  conduct  to  the  land 
of  promise.  They  examine  the  weather 
in  order  to  know  whether  they  have  any 
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thing  to  fear,  and  when  they  apprehend  a 
whirlwind,  as  they  call  it,  strangers  arc 
advised  not  to  eneotinter  the  dangers  of 
the  mountain.  This  whirlwind  is  gene- 
rally announced  by  a  white  cloud,  whii  h 
overspreads  the  heavens  like  a  sheet,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  whole  horizon  is  dark- 
ened. Lucilia  had  privately  informed 
herself  about  every  thing  without  the 
kiiowled^e  of  Lord  Nclvil;  he  never  once 
dreamt  of  these  terrors,  and  gave  himself 
up  wholly  to  the  reflexions  which  his  re- 
turn to  Italy  inspired. 

Lucilia^  who  was  more  concerned  about 
the  object  of  the  journey,  than  about  the 
journey  itself,  regarded  every  thing  in  an 
unfavourable  light,  and  tacitly  reproached 
Lord  Nelvil,  fi»r  his  tranquillity  on  her  and 
her  dauohtcr's  account.  On  the  morning 
when  they  were  preparing  to  ascend 
Mount  Cenis,  some  peasants  came  to  Lu- 
cilia to  inform  l.er  that  the  weather  imli- 
cated  a  whirlwind. 
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Vtiii  tbe  guides,  who  were  appoli^.fed  to 
ronvt  V  her  and  her  daughter,  assured  them 
that  thev  had  notliijig  to  apprehend.  Lu- 
filia  laokcJ  wistfully  at  Lord  Nelvil ;  she 
saw  t.iaf  he  iidii-uh*d-  their  bodinr  f  ars, 
and  taking  uuibrajc  at  his  to:  ^hc 

said   abruptly,  thai  istauily 

set  out.  »i    perceive    the 

rausi'  of  her  buu^eii  utparture,  aud  fol- 
lowed the  litlci  o:)  hciseback,  on  which 
liisNNife  and  daiigliter  weiiCfiiried.  They 
soon  gained  the  suuiinit ;  but  wVicu  tlicy 
hati  reached  the  nuMdlcof  the  plain  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  a  dreadful  hurricane 
an)  ('.  Their  guides  were  bewildered  in  a 
whirlwind  of  snow,  and  Luc.lia  frequent- 
Ij  lost  sight  of  Oswald,  who  was  eii\el- 
loped  in  a  tempest  of  snow.  Those  good 
motiks  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  wel- 
fare of  travellers  on  the  summit  of  the 
Vlps,  now  began  to  sound  the  alarum  bells, 
.  nd  although  this  signal  was  a  token  of 
the  compassion  of  these  benevolent  her- 
mits, the  very  sound  inspired  melancholy 
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ideas,  and  the  hollow  peals  were  not  so 
much  the  harbinger  of  succour  as  of  dis- 
may. 

Lucilia  was  in  hopes  that  Oswald  would 
halt  at  the  convent,  and  pass  the  night 
there;  but  as  she  did  not  communicate 
her  wishes,  he  thought  it  better  to  prose- 
cute his  journey  before  sunset.  The 
guides,  with  much  apparent  uneasiness, 
questioned  Lucilia  whether  they  might  at- 
tempt a  descent.  "  Certainly,"  said  she, 
"  since  it  is  my  lord's  pleasure." 

Lucilia  ought  to  have  expressed  Iut 
fears,  because  her  daughter  was  along  with 
her;  but  when  we  love,  and  imagine  that 
we  are  not  beloved  in  refurrt,  we  take  of- 
fence at  every  thing,  and  every  moment  of 
our  lives  brings  fresh  cause  of  grief  and 
humiliation.  Oswald  remained  on  horse- 
back, although  this  was  the  most  danger- 
ous mode  of  descent,  but  he  thought  this 
the  surest  way  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  wif^ 
and  daughter. 
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At  the  instant  when  Lucilia  beheld 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the  path 
by  which  she  was  to  descend,  which  was 
so  steep,  that  it  appeared  like  a  precipice, 
although  the  yawning  gulphs  on  either 
side  were  tar  more  tremendous,  then  she 
clasped  her  daughter  in  her  arms,  with 
heartfelt  emotion.  Oswald  observing  this, 
alighted,  and  went  to  assist  the  chairmen 
in  their  office. 

Oswald  did  this  in  such  an  obliging 
manner,  that  Lucilia  beholding  him 
wholly  taken  up  with  her  and  Julietta,  could 
not  forbear  shedding  tears;  but  at  that 
very  instant  there  arose  such  a  dreadful 
gust  of  w  ind,  that  their  guides  instantly 
knelt  down  and  exclaimed,  **  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us  !"  Then  Lucilia  summon- 
ing her  whole  resolution  to  her  aid,  and 
raising  herself  upon  the  litter,  presented 
Julietta  to  Lord  Nelvil, saying:  *'My  dear, 
take  care  of  your  daughter."  Oswald 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  said  to  Lucilia: 
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"  You  may  also  alight,  T  can  carry  you 
both."      •  NTo/'  rejoined  Lucilia,   "  only 
rescue  your  daughter."     "  How  !  rescue 
her!"  answcted   Lord   Nelvil,  "is  there 
any  danger  ?"  and  then   turning  towards 
the  guides:    '*    Villains!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  why  did  not  yoii  give  me   timely  no- 
tice ?"    ^'  They   aciuJnted   me    before- 
hand with    this    danger,"    said    Lucilia. 
'*  And  pray  why  did  you  conceal  it  from 
me,"  said  Lord  Nelvil,  "  what  have  I  done 
to  deserve  this  cruel  reserve  ?"  In  uttering: 
this  ejaculation,    he   wrapped    his   clonk 
round  his  daughter,  and  cjist  his  eye  with 
much   solicitude  upon  the  ground ;  but 
Hea\en,  the  guaniian  of  Lucilia,  sent  a 
ray  of  light,  which  beamed  through  the 
clouds,  made   the   tempest  subside,    and 
opened  a  prospect  of  the  fertile  plains  of 
Piedmont.     In  the  course  of  an  hour  the 
whole  company  arrived,  without  any  mis- 
hap, at  Novalaise,  the  first  Italian  town 
bevond  Mount  Cenis. 
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On  entering  the  inn^  Lucilia  took  her 
daughter  in  her  arms,  ran  up  stairs  into  a 
private  room,  full  upon  her  knrcs  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  Grod  for  deliverance. 
Whilst  she  was  at  her  prayers,  Oswald 
stood  in  a  pensive  posture  resting  his 
elbow  on  <hc  chimney-piece,  he  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  said :  "  Were  jou  really 
alarmed,  Lucilia?"  '  Yes,  my  dear,"  said 
she.  "  Why  then,"  said  .he,  ''  did  you 
])rosecute  }our  journey  ?"  "  You  seemed 
impatient  to  be  gone,"  replied  Lucilia. 
'^  Don't  you  know,"  returned  Lord  Nel- 
vil,  "  that  I  only  dread  danger  and  fatigue 
on  your  account  ?"  **  It  is  for  Julietta's 
sake  we  onghf  to  be  alarmed,"  said  Luci- 
lia. She  took  the  child  on  her  knees  to 
warm  her  by  the  fire,  tying  up  her  beau- 
tiful black  hair,  which  the  wet  and  snow 
had  disordered.  Then  both  mother  and 
daughter  appeared  cliarming,  and  Oswald 
regarded  them  teude.ly  ;  but  silence  en- 
suetl,  and  ended  ^  conversation  which 
might  have  led  to  a  i^atislactory  expla- 
nation. 

>OL.  III.  R 
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They  aiTived  at  Turin;  this  year  the 
winter  N\as  very  severe  :  the  spacious  ap- 
partments  of  Italy  appear  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun- 
beams; they  were  now  impregnated  with 
cold.  The  tenants  of  these  immense  vaults 
appear  very  diminutive.  They  are  very 
delightful  in  the  summer  season,  being 
airy,  but  in  winter  they  are  gloomy  and 
desolate,  and  their  inhabitants  appear  like 
pigmies  in  the  habitations  of  giants. 

News  had  just  arrived  of  the  death  of 
Alfieri,  and  this  was  a  signal  for  a  general 
mourning  to  every  Italian,  who  was  proud 
of  his  native  country  !  LordNelvil  beheld 
every  where  the  vestiges  of  sorrow  ;  he 
was  now  a  stranger  to  those  sensations 
which  Italy  had  formerly  excited  in  his 
breast.  The  absence  of  her  whom  he 
had  formerly  adored,  despoiled  nature  and 
art  of  their  beauty.  At  Turin  he  made 
inquiiies  after  Coriima;  he  was  told,  that 
for  the  last  five  years  she  had  published 
nothing,  and  lived  in  solitude ;  but  he  was 
informed  that  she  was  at  Florence,     lie 
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resolved  to  go  there,  not  to  make  any  stay, 
or  give  any  eaiisc  of  offence  to  Lucilia, 
but  to  inquire  into  the  cause  why  the 
journey  ofCorinnato  Scotland  had  been 
concealed  from  him. 

On  his  journey  over  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardv,  Oswald  exclaimed :  "  What  a 
charming  scene  it  was,  when  the  elms  were 
covered  with  foliage,  aud  the  green  vines 
clasped  each  other  in  a  fond  embrace ! 
Lucilia  said  to  herself;  it  was  a  charming 
time  when  Corinna  was  in  his  campany. 
A  damp  fog,  as  is  often  the  case  ia 
these  plains  intersected  by  such  a  number 
of  rivers,  beclouded  the  prospect  of  the 
country.  At  night  they  heard  torrents 
of  rain  resembling  the  general  deluge, 
descending  upon  the  roofs  of  the  inns. 
The  water  penetrates  into  the  houses,  and 
every  where  pursues  you  with  the  activity 
of  fire.  Lucilia  in  vain  sought  the  charms 
of  Italy  :  they  were  hid  as  it  were  from  her 
observation,  and  fiom  that  of  Osw aid. 
r2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OSWALD,  since  l^e  entered  Italy,  had 
notspokcn  a  word  of  Italian:  the  lan- 
guage seemed  to  produce  disagTccable 
sensations,  and  be  avoided  hearing  as  well 
as  speaking  it.  The  same  night  that 
Lady  Nclvil  and  he  arrived  at  the  inn  at 
Milan,  they  heard  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  beheld  a  Roman,  of  a  very  dark  com- 
plexion, strongly  marked,  hut  yet  without 
any  rea'  physiognomy',  enter  their  npart- 
ment.  His  features  were  created  for  ex- 
pression, but  they  wanted  the  soul  which 
imparts  it;  his  couiitcnance  e:s!hibitpd  a 
cohtmed  smile  of  good  nature,  and  a 
look  that  would  fain  have  been  poetical. 
He  began  while  at  the  door  to  repeat 
jiome  verses  in  praise  of  the  mother,  the 
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§|iiid,   and  the  husband — such  praise  as 

would  apply  to  evcrv  mother,  child,  and 

husband  in  the  world,  and  the  exaggtra- 

tioD   of   which  exceeded  e\ery  thing,  as 

if  words  and  truth  were  not  intended  to 

fiave   any    connection    wi(h   each    o.her. 

Tiic   Roniin,     however,   employed   these 

Lirnionious  sounds,  wliich  have  so  many 

,    charms  in  the  Italian  ;  he  declaime  I  with 

an  energy  which  m  ide  the  insij^^niiicaJice 

of  \\h;it  he  said  still  more  striking*.     No- 

thitip^  could  be  more  painful  to  Oswald, 

Ihan  thus  to  bear  the  language  which  he 

laved   for  the  first  time  after  so  loug  an 

I    interval,  than  thus  to  spe  his  reco^^(^tic:ia 
burlesqued,  and  to  feel  an  impression  of 
grief  renewed  by  a  ludicrous  object.    Lu- 
r    cilia  perceiving  the  cruel  situation  of  Os- 
wald's mind,  desired  the  improvisatore  to 
i  oAse  his  harangue,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
make  him  hoar  her.     lie  paced  the  chana- 
^r  at  a  great  rate,  with  continual  excla- 
Liiions  and  gestures,  and  payii^  not  the 
icdst  attention  to   the  disgust  which  he 
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excited  In  liis  hearers.     His  motion  \vd# 
like  that   of  a  machine,  which  docs  not 
stop  till  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time. 
That  moment  at  length  arrived,  and  Lady 
Nelvil  immediately  dismissed  him. 

When  he  ww.;  :roi:c,  Os\\uui  >iuu  .  '  It 
is  ?o  easy  to  burlesque  the  language  of 
poetry  in  Italy,  that  it  ought  to  be  for- 
bidden to  all  those  who  are  not  worthy  to 
speak  it."     '"  It  is  tr  ;>licd  Lucilia, 

perhaps  rather  too  drily,  '*  it  is  true  that 
it  must  be  disagreeable  to  be  reminded  of 
what  wc  admire  by  what  we  haye  just 
itcurd.*'^— TLis  e'lpression  vexed  Lord 
Nelvi!.  "  So  far  from  it,"  said  he,  "  I 
think  such  a  contrast  shews  to  advantage 
the  power  of  genius.  It  was  this  same 
language,  so  miserably  disgraced,  that 
was  transformed  into  celestial  poesy,  when 
Corinna — when  your  sister,"  added  he, 
with  afi'ectation,  "  made  use  of  it  to  ex- 
press her  thoughts."  Lucilia  was  thun- 
derstruck by   these  words :  Oswald   had 
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never  pronounced  Corimia's  name  during 
the  whole  journey,  and  still  less  had  he 
made  use  of  the  expression,  tjour  sister, 
which  seemed  intended  as  a  reproach, 
^hc  was  nearly  suffocated  with  emotion, 
and  had  she  indulged  it,  perhaps  that 
moment  would  have  heen  the  happiest  of 
her  life  ;  but  she  suppressed  it,  and  the 
restraint  which  suhsisted  between  them 
was  thus  rendered  the  more  painful. 

The  next  day  the  sun  shone  out,  and 
notwithstanding  the  preceding  disagree- 
able weather,  he  appeared  brilliant  and 
jojiful,  as  an  exile  returning  to  his  coun- 
try. Lucilia  and  Lord  Nelvil  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  to  ^isit 
the  cathedral  of  Milan,  the  master-piece 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Italy,  as  St. 
Peter's  is  of  modern  architecture.  This 
church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  a 
beautiful  image  of  grief  towering  above 
the  gay  and  opulent  city  of  Milan.  On 
ascending  to  (he  top  of  the  steeple,  you 
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are  astonished  at  the  scrupulous  minute- 
ness of  the  workmanship.  The  whole 
edifice  from  top  to  bottom  is  loaded  with 
decorations,  sculpture,  and  carving,  a& 
though  it  were  merely  a  little  ornamental 
piece  of  furniture.  What  patience  and 
time  must  have  been  acquired  for  the 
completion  of  such  a  work  !  Perseverance 
in  the  same  object  was  formerly  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation,  and 
mankind,  steady  in  their  ideas,  erected 
monuments  durable  as  they.  A  Gothic 
church  produces  dispositions  highly  reli- 
gious. Horace  \Valpole  has  observed^ 
that  the  Popes  devoted  the  riches  they 
acquired,  by  the  devotion  which  Gothic 
churches  excited,  to  the  erection  of  tem- 
ples in  tlie  modern  stvlc.  The  light 
which  I  asses  thronuh  coloured  windows, 
the  singular  forms  of  the  architecture,  in 
a  word,  the  ^hole  appearance  of  the 
church  is  a  sihmt  imago  of  that  mystery 
of  i.'ifrnity  which  we  feci  within  ns,  with- 
out ever  being  able  to  get  rid  of,  or  to 
comprehend  it. 
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Luciua  and  Lord  Nclvil  left  Milan, 
one  day  when  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  nothinj^  can  be  more  me- 
lancholy than  snow  in  Italy.  The  inha> 
bitanfs  of  that  country  are  not  accustomed 
to  behold  all  nature  under  cue  uniform 
veil  of  frost  or  snow;  all  the  Italians  la- 
ment bad  weather  as  they  would  a  public 
calamity.  Oswald  cherished  an  attaciunent 
for  Italy,  which  was  not  gratilied  in  this 
tour  with  Lucilia;  winter  is  more  dis- 
agreeable there  than  any  where  else,  be- 
cause the  iuiaginatitm  is  not  prepaied  for 
it.  Lord  and  Lady  Nelvil  viiited  Pla- 
centia,  Parma^and  Modena.  The  churches 
and  palaces  of  those  cities  are  too  large 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  the  opu- 
lence o{  the  inhabitants.  It  might  be 
said  of  those  places,  that  they  are  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  some  distinguished 
persons  who  are  expected,  but  who  have 
merely  sent  before  them  a  part  of  their 
retinue. 
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As  if  every  thing  was  to  contribiile  id 
this  time,  to  render  tlic  tour  of  Italy  as 
dismal  as  possible,  on  the  morning  that 
Lucilia  and  Lord  Nelvil  intended  to  cross 
the  Taro,  they  found  that  the  river  had 
the  preceding  night  overflowed  its  banks; 
and  the  inundations  of  these  rivers  mIucIi 
descend  from  the  Alps  and  Appenines,  is 
truly  tremendous.  You  hear  them  roar- 
ing at  a  distance  like  thunder;  and  their 
current  is  so  impetuous,  that  you  perceive 
the  torrents,  and  hear  the  noise  which  an- 
nounces them  almost  at  the  same  moment. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to ,  build  bridges 
across  these  rivers,  because  they  are  conti- 
nually changing  their  beds,  and  rise  far 
above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Oswald  and 
Lucilia  found  themselves  all  at  once 
stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  the 
boats  had  been  carried  awa}'  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  the 
Italians,  a  people  who  are  never  in  a 
hurry,  had  brought  them  to  the  new 
chore  fornjed  by  the  torrent.     During  this 
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interval,  Lucilia  walked  about  pensive 
and  cold  ;  there  was  so  thick  a  fog  it  was 
i^n possible  to  sec  across  the  river,  and  this 
-pectacle  rather  served  to  recall  to  the  mind 
the  poetic  descriptions  of  the  shores  of 
the  Styx,  than  the  grateful  waters  destined 
to  delight  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  live 
under  a  scorching  sun.  Lucilia  was  fear- 
ful of  the  effects  of  the  severe  cold  upon 
her  child,  and  took  her  into  a  fisherman's 
hut,  where  the  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  as  in  Russia.  "  Where 
is  now  your  beauteous  Italy  ?"  said  Luci- 
lia smiling  to  Lord  NelvH.  "  I  know  not 
when  I  shall  find  it  again,"  replied  he 
sorrowfully. 

On  appoaching  Parma,  and  all  the 
towns  upon  that  road,  the  traveller  has, 
at  a  distance,  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
roofs,  in  the  form  of  terraces,  which 
give  an  oriental  appearance  to  the  cities 
of  Italy.  The  churches  and  steeples  ap- 
pear to   extraordinary  advantage  amidst 
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these  platfoncs  ;   and  on  returning  to  tlic 
northj  the   pointed  roofs  which  are  thus 
constructed  as  a  defence  against  the  snow, 
produce  a  very  disagreeahlc  effect.      Par- 
ma  still   contains  some  master- pieces  of 
Corrcggio  ;  LordNelvil  conducted  Lucilia 
to  a  church  where  is  seen   a   painting  iu 
fresco  by  him,    called  the  JMadonna  della 
Sccda.     It  is  covered  by  a  curtain.    \\  hen 
this  curtain  was  drawn^  Lucilia  took  Juli- 
etta  in  her  aims  to  shew  her  the  pictuie, 
and  at  that  moment  the  attitude  of  the 
mother  and  of  the  child  happened  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  vipgin  and 
her  son.     The  figure  of  Lucilia  bore  so 
much  resemblance  to  the  genuine  model 
of  modesty  and  grace  which  Correggio  has 
painted,    that  Oswald  alternately  turned 
his  eye  from   the  picture  to  Lucilia  and 
from  Lucilia  to  the  picture.  She  observed 
him,  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  tlie 
resemblance  became   still  more  striking; 
for  Correggio  was  perhaps  the  only  painter 
that  understood  the  art  of  giving  to  down- 
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cast  eyes  an  expression  as  peueirating  as 
if  they  were  raised  towards  heaven.  The 
veil  whicli  he  throws  over  them,  diini- 
uishcs  neither  the  passion  nor  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  countenance,  hut  imparts  to 
them  the  additional  charm,  that  of  m.  hea* 
venly  m^steriousness. 

This  Madonna  is  ready  to  drop  from 
tlie  wall,  and  you  see  the  colour  almost 
shaking  in  the  air,  as  if  a  breath  would 
carry  it  away.  This  circumstance  give* 
this  picture  the  melancholy  charm  which 
accompanies  every  thing  that  is  transi- 
tory, and  the  spectator  returns  to  it  several 
times,  as  if  to  bid  a  tender  and  a  last  adieu 
to  its  beauty,  which  will  soon  be  lost 
for  ever. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  church,  Os- 
wald said  to  Lucilia  :  ''  In  a  little  time 
this  picture  will  not  be  in  existence,  but 
I  shall  always  have  its  model  before  my 
eyes."     These  words  affected  Lucilia  ;  she 
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pressed  Oswald's  hand  ;  she  was  ready  to 
ask  him  if  his  heart  could  sincerely  repeat 
this  expression  of  tenderness  ;  but  when 
a  word  of  Oswald's  seemed  cold,  her  pride 
prevented  her  from  complaining,  and  when 
she  was  liappy  in  a  tender  expression,  she 
was  afraid  lest  she  should  disturb  the  mo- 
mentary happiness  by  endeavouring  to 
render  it  more  durable.  Thus  her  heart 
and  her  understanding  always  found  rea- 
sons for  silence.  She  flattered  herself  that 
time,  resignation  and  good  temper  would 
bring  on  a  fortunate  day  which  might 
dissipate  all  her  uneasiness. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


THE  climate  of  Italy  improved  Lord 
Nehil's  liealthj  but  painful  inquietude 
incessantly  agitated  his  heart.  He  every 
where  enquired  for  Corinna,  and  every 
where  received  the  same  answer  as  at  Tu- 
rin^ that  she  was  supposed  to  he  at  Flo- 
rence, but  that  nobody  knew  any  thing 
about  her  since  she  had  ceased  to  see  com- 
pany, and  had  given  up  writing.  Ah  !  it 
was  not  thus  that  the  name  of  Corinna 
was  formerly  announced  ;  and  could  he 
forgive  himself  who  had  destroyed  her 
happiness  and  her  fame  ? 

On  approaching  Bologna,  the  travel- 
ler is  struck  at  a  distance  by  the  view  of 
two  lofty  towers,  one  of  which  in  parti- 
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cular  inclines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
cite terror.  It  is  of  no  use  to  know  that 
it  was  so  constructed,  and  that  it  has  thus 
stood  for  ages,  still  its  appearance  ha- 
rasses the  imagination.  Kologna  is  one 
of  those  cities  in  which  are  found  a  great 
number  of  well-informed  persons;  but 
the  lower  class  of  people  produces  a  disa- 
greeable impression.  Lucilia  expected  to 
hear  the  harmonious  language  of  Italy,  of 
whi(  h  so  much  had  been  told  her,  and  the 
Bolognese  dialect  could  not  fail  of  ex- 
citing a  painful  surprize;  there  is  not  a 
harsher  in  the  regions  of  the  north.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  carnival  that  Os- 
wald and  Lucilia  arrived  at  Bologna  ;  day 
and  night  they  heard  cries  of  joy  which 
exactly  resembled  shouts  of  anger.  A  po- 
pulation like  that  of  the  Lazaroni  at  Na- 
ples sleep  at  night  under  the  numerous 
piazzas,  which  border  the  streets  of  Bo- 
logna ;  in  winter  they  carry  a  little  fire 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  eat  in  the  streets, 
and  persecute  strangers  with  their  inccs- 
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sant  importunities.  Lucilia  in  vain  ex- 
pected to  hear  those  melodious  voices 
which  cnhven  the  night  in  the  towns  of 
Italy;  cold  weather  silences  them  all, 
and  at  Bologna  their  place  is  supplied 
by  clamours  which  aflright  those  who  arc 
not  accustomed  to  them.  The  jargon 
of  the  conmion  people  appears  hostile, 
so  harsh  is  its  sound  ;  and  tiie  manners  of 
the  populace  arc  much  ruder  in  some, 
southern  countries  than  iu  the  regions  of 
the  north.  A  sedentary  life  heightens 
social  order;  but  tlie  sun,  which  allows 
men  to  live  in  the  streets,  introduces 
something  savage  into  the  habits  of  \h» 
lower  classes.  (11) 

Oswald  and  Lady  Nelvil  could  not  stir 
a  stop  without  being  assailed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  beggars,  with  whom  Italy  in  ge- 
neral abounds.  As  they  parsed  the  pri- 
sons of  Bologna,  the  bars  of  which  are 
next  to  the  street,  the  captives  indulged 
in  the  most  disgusting  merriment :  they 
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addressed  the  strangers  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der,   and  demanded  reHef  with  ^ow  plea- 
santries and  immoderate  Iniighter.     In  a 
word,  every  thing  in  this  place  conveyed 
an  idea  of  a  people  destitute  of  dignity. 
"  'Tis  not  with  this  familiarity,"  said  Lu- 
cilia,  "  that  our  common  people  in  Eng- 
land behave  towards  their  superiors.    Os- 
wald, how  can  you  like  such  a  country  ?" 
— "  God  forbid,'*  replied  Oswald,  "  that 
I  should  ever  renounce  my  native  land, 
but  when  you  have  passed  the  Appenines, 
and  come  to  hear  the  Tuscan  language, 
you  will  see  the  genuine  South,  you  will' 
learn  to  know  how  intelligent  and  ani- 
mated are  the  people  of  those  countries, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  less  severe  upoa 
Italy/' 

Totally  different  are  the  opinions  that 
may  be  formed  of  the  Italian  nation,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,.  Sometimes  the 
unfavourable  accounts  that  have  so  often 
been  given  of  it  correspond  with  your  owa 
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observations  ;  and  at  others  they  appear 
lost  unjust.  Tn  a  country,  most  of  whose 
govcrments  were  without  stability,  and  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  was  scarcely 
felt  eifh'^r  among  the  higiier  or  the  lower 
cliis.^:  a  country  where  religion  in- 
culcates the  observance  of  exterior  forms, 
much  more  than  the  precepts  of  morality, 
"tic  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  nation  in 
general,  !  "  '!  you  meet  with  many  ex- 
cellent in.. lis.  It  is  therefore  the  ac- 
cidental association  with  persons  of  oppo- 
site characters  that  calls  forth  the  censures 
or  the  prai?es  of  travellers  ;  the  persons 
w  ith  whom  they  happen  to  be  particularly 
acquainted,  decide  the  opinion  they  form 
of  t4ie  nation,  an  opinion  for  which  no 
lixcd  basis  can  be  found,  either  in  the 
public  institutions,  manners  or  spirit. 

Oswald  and  Lucilia  went  together  to 
see  the  beautiful  collections  of  pictures 
which  are  at  Bologna.  Oswald  remained 
fixed  for  a  long  time  before  the  sibyl  paint^ 
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ed  by  Dominichino.  Luciiia  remarked  tfie 
interest  which  that  piece  excited  in  hini^ 
and  seeing  him  lest  for  a  considerable  time 
ill  the  conttmplation  of  it,  she  at  length 
ventured  to  go  up  to  him,  and  timidly 
asked  if  the  sibvl  of  Dominichino  spoke 
more  powerfully  to  his  heart  than  the  Ma- 
donna of  Correggio.  Oswald  understood 
Luciiia,  and  was  astonished  at  the  compre- 
hensive signification  of  the  expression : 
he  looked  at  her  for  some  time  in  silence, 
and  theu  said :  *'  the  sibyl  has  ceased  to  pro- 
nounce oracles;  her  genius,  her  talents,  her 
accomplitihnients  are  fled ;  but  the  angelic 
figure  of  Correggio  has  lost  none  of  its 
charms;  and  the  unhappy  man  who  re2> 
dered  the  one  so  wretched,  will  never  betray 
the  other."  As  he  finished  tliese  word* He 
retired  to  conceal  his  emotion. 
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BOOK    XX. 


CHAP   I. 

FROM  v^liat  had  passed  in  the  gallery 
-of  Bologna,  Oswald  found  that  Liicilia 
knew  more  than  he  had  imagined  concern- 
ing his  coisnection  with  Corinna,  and  he 
at  length  conceived  that  her  coldness  and 
reserve  might  proceed  from  some  secret 

iiihappiness;  nevertheless,  it  was  he  who 
was  now  afraid  of  coming  io  that  expla- 
'intion  which  Lucilia  had  before  dreaded. 
\fter  the  first  word  she  would  have  dis- 
xlosed  everv  thina:  had  Lord  Nelvil  desired 
it ;  but  it  was  too  painful  to  him  io  con- 
rerse  on  the  subject  of  Corinna,  a  subject 
which  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  powerful 

motion  in  his  bosom,  with  one  who  always 
produced  in  him  a  feeling  of  restraint^  and 
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with  whose  character  he  was  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted. 

They  crossed  the  Appenines,  and  found 
themselves  in  the  genial  climate  of  Italy. 
The  sea-breeze  which  is  so  oppressive  in 
summer^  then  diffused  an  agreeable  warmth; 
the  meadows  were  clothed  with  verdure, 
the  autumn  was  scarcely  over,  and  Nature 
seemed  already  to  announce  the  approach 
of  spring.  In  the  markets  were  seen 
fruits  of  every  kind,  oranges,  pomegra- 
nates, &c.  They  began  to  hear  the  accents 
of  the  Tuscan  language  ;  in  _a  word,  all 
the  beauties  of  Italy  crowded  into  Oswald's 
imagination,  but  they  were  unaccompa- 
nied by  hope ;  nothing  but  the  past  pre- 
dominated in  all  his  impressions.  The 
mild  air  of  the  south  likewise  operated  on 
the  disposition  of  Lucilia;  she  would 
have  been  more  open,  more  animated,  had 
she  received  any  encouragement  from  Lord 
Nelvil;  but  they  were  both  restrained  by 
the  same  kind  of  timidity,  uneasy  at  their 
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mutual  situation,  and  yd  afraid  to  com- 
municate to  each  other  the  subject  of  their 
concern.  Corinna^  under  such  circum- 
stances would  soon  have  made  herself  mis- 
tress of  the  secret  of  both  ;  but  they  had 
each  the  same  kind  of  reserve,  and  the 
greater  was  the  resemblance  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  more  difficult  it  was  for  them 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  roiistiajnt 
under  which  tjiey  laboured. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ON  their  arrival  at  Florence,  Lortl 
Nelvil  wrote  to  Prince  Castel-Forte,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  Prince  waited  iipott 
him.  Oswald  was  so  affected  on  seeing^ 
him  again,  that  for  a  considerable  time  he 
was  unable  to  speak ;  at  length  he  en- 
<}uired  concerning  Corinna.  "  I  have  no- 
thing but  bad  news  for  you/'  replied  the 
Prince;  *'  she  is  very  ill,  and  grows  weak- 
er and  weaker  every  day.  She  admits  no- 
body but  myself^  the  most  trifling  occu- 
pation is  frequently  oppressive  to  her; 
but  yet  I  think  her  rather  more  easy  since 
we  heard  of  your  arrival  in  Italy.  I  can- 
not conceal  from  you  that  on  receiving 
this  information  her  emotions  were  so  vio- 
lent, as  to  produce  a  relapse  of  the  fever 
which  had  left  her.     She  has  not  mention- . 
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ed  to  me  her  intentions  with  respect  to 
jou,  for  I  carefully  avoid  pronouncing 
your  name  in  her  presence."  *'  Have  the 
goodness,  Sir,"  answered  Oswald,  '^  to 
shew  her  the  letter  which  I  wrote  you 
nearly  five  years  since  ;  it  contains  all  the 
details  of  the  circumstances  which  prevent- 
ed me  from  knowing  of  her  vo3age  to 
England  before  I  was  the  husband  of  Lu- 
cilia,  and  when  she  has  read  it,  request 
permission  for  me  to  see  her.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  her,  to  justify  my  conduct  if  possi- 
ble. Her  esteem  is  necessary  for  me, 
though  I  can  no  longer  aspire  to  her  af- 
fections." "  I  shall  obey  your  Lordship's 
commands,"  said  Prince  Castel-Forte,  **  I 
hope  you  may  do  her  some  good." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Nelvil  entered. 
Oswald  introduced  Prince  Castel-Forte  to 
her  ;  she  received  him  very  coldly,  and  he 
observed  her  with  great  attention.  He 
w  as  doubtless  struck  with  her  bi  autv,  for 
he  sighed  as  he  thought  of  Corinna,  and 
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withdrew.  Lord  Nclvil  followed  him. 
''  Lady  Nelvil  is  a  charming  woman/' said 
the  Prince  :  "  What  youth,  what  bloom  ! 
My  poor  friend  has  lost  all  her  beauty ; 
but,  my  lord,  you  cannot  forget  what  a 
fine  woman  she  also  was  when  you  first 
saw  her."  ''  No,  I  do  not  forget  it," 
cried  Lord  Nelvil,  ''  and  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself — — "  here  he  abrubtly  paused, 
unable  to  finish  what  he  had  intended  to 
say.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  was  silent 
and  pensive.  Lucilia  did  not  strive  to  di- 
vert his  thoughts,  and  this  vexed  him.  "  If 
Corinnahad  seen  me  melancholy,"thought 
he,  ''  Corinna  would  have  endeavoured  to 
cheer  me. 

Next  morning  his  uneasiness  led  him 
very  early  to  the  house  of  Prince  Castel- 
Forte.  ''  Well"  said  he,  '*  what  answer 
did  she  give  you  ?"  "  She  refuses  to  see 
you,"  replied  the  Prince.  "  And  what  are 
her  reasons?" — "  I  was  with  her  yesterday, 
and  found  her  in  such  agitation  as  gave 
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iiie  great  pain.     She  was  walking  with 
hasty  steps  to  and  fro  in  her  apartment, 
notwithstanding   her  excessive  weakness. 
A  deep  scarlet  at  times  overspread  for  a 
moment  her  pallid  cheeks.     I  told  her  that 
von  wished  to  see  her;  after  a  short  inter- 
val of  silence  she  addressed  me  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  I  shall  faithfully  re- 
peat, as  you  require  it.     *'  He  is  a  man 
who  has  done  me  too  much  injury.     The 
enemy  who  had  thrown  me  into  prison, 
w  ho  had  banished,  w  ho  had  proscribed  me, 
would  not  have  inflicted  so  severe  a  wound 
upon  my  heart.     I  have  suflered  what  do 
one  ever  yet  suffered,  from  a  compound  of 
tenderness  and  irritation,  which  converted* 
my  thoughts  into  continual  torture.      I 
cherished  as  much  enthusiasm  as  love  for 
that  cruel  man.     He  must  remember  that 
I  told  him  it  would  one  day  be  more  pain- 
ful to  me  to  cease  to  admire  him  than  to 
cease  to  love  him.     He  has  destroyed  the 
object  of  my  adoration  ;  he  has  deceived 
me,  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
s2 
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is  of  liitlc  consequence ;  he  is  not  Uie 
man  I  f  ook  him  to  be.  What  has  he  done 
for  me  ?  He  enjoyed  for  ahuost  a  year  the 
])as.sion  with  which  he  inspired  me,  and 
the  intellectual  charms  which  I  possessed ; 
and  when  he  ought  <o  Iiave  defended  me, 
when  he  ought  to  have  displayed  his  heart 
by  an  action,  did  he  perform  it?  Can  he 
boast  of  one  single  sacrifice,  of  one  single 
act  of  generosity?  lie  is  now  happy  in 
tlie  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  that 
are  prized  by  the  world ;  as  for  me,  I  am 
dying,  and  only  beg  that  he  would  suft'er 
me  to  expire  in  peace." 

''  These  expressions  are  very  severe," 
said  Oswald. — "  She  is  irritated  by  her 
sufferings,"  replied  Prince  Castel-Forte  : 
"  I  have  often  seen  her  in  a  milder  dispo- 
sition :  nay,  she  has  often  taken  your  part 
against  me."  "  You  must  then  think  me 
greatly  to  blanic  ?"  said  Lord  Nclvil. 
"  Begging  your  pardon,"  replied  Prince 
Castel-Forte,   "  I    think   you    are.      The 
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wrongs  >\hich  vie  nmy  commit  with  re- 
spect to  a  female  do  not  injure  us  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  ;  tlitsc  frail  idols 
adored  one  day  may  be  crushed  the  next, 
without  any  one  thinking  it  worth  while 
to  undertake  their  vindication,  and  for  this 
very  reason  I  feel  for  them  the  greater  re- 
Kp(  ct ;  for  the  morality  to  be  observed  in 
our  conduct  to  them  is  prescribed  only  by 
otu'  o\>  n  hearts.  V/e  may  injure  tlicui 
vithont  any  iiu  os.veiiiiMJcc  (o  oursc)\e5, 
and  yet  the  consequences  of  that  injury  aro 
truly  dreadful.  The  stroke  of  the  assassia 
is  punished  by  the  laws,  but  a  wound  ia- 
flicted  on  a  heart  endowed  with  sensibility 
is  only  a  subject  of  pleasantry  ;  of  the  two, 
therefore,  the  poinard  would  be  prefera- 
ble." "  Believe  me,"  replied  Lord  Nel- 
vil,  "  I  have  also  been  very  unliappy,  and 
that  is  my  only  justification  ;  but  though 
formerly  Corinna  would  have  listened  to 
such  a  plea,  possibly  she  may  pay  no  at- 
tention to  it  at  I'resent.  However,  I  am 
determined    to    write    to   her;    I   think. 
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that,  nolwitlistiindiMg  our  separation,  she 
will  still  hearken  to  the  voice  of  her 
friend."  "  I  will  undertake  to  deliver 
vour  letter/'  said  Prince  Castel-Forte, 
*'  but  let  me  bog  of  you  to  spare  her  feel- 
ings. You  know  jiot  how  dear  you  still 
are  to  her  heart.  Five  years  only  render 
an  impression  still  more  profound  when 
the  mind  has  been  diverted  by  no  other 
idea.  If  you  wish  to  know  in  what  state 
fche  is  at  p/escnt,  from  a  singular  whim 
which  my  entreaties  could  not  prevail 
upon  her  to  relinquish,  you  will  be  enabled 
io  form  some  idea  of  it." 

As  he  finished  these  words,  Prince  Cas- 
tel-Forte  opened  the  door  of  his  cabinet, 
into  which  Lord  Nelvil  followed  him. 
He  there  saw  the  portrait  of  Corinna  as 
she  had  appeared  in  the  first  act  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  on  the  day  when  he  was  most 
powerfully  captivated  by  her.  An  air  of 
confidence  and  happiness  animated  all  her 
features.     The  remembrance  of  those  joy- 
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Oils  times  was  revived  in  its  fullest  force  in 
the  imuginalion  ofLord  Nelvil;  and  when 
he  ibiind  satisfaction  irt  the  indulgence  of 
it,  the  Prince  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
drawing  a  curtain  of  crape,  which  cover- 
ed another  |)icture,  he  shewed  another  re- 
ieniblaiice  of  Corinna,   painted  the  same 
year  by  her  express  desire,  in  a  black  dress, 
the  costume  which    she   had    constantly 
worn  since  her  return  from  England.     Os- 
wald all  at  once  recollected  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by  a  lady  whom   he  met 
in  Hyde  Park  in  that  kind  of  dress ;  but 
he  was  particularly  struck  by  the  extraor- 
dinary alteration  in  the  figure  of  Corinna. 
She  appeared  pale  as  death,  with  her  e>es 
half  shut;   hea  long  eye-lashe?  also  con- 
tributed to  conceal  them,   and  reflected  a 
shade  on    her  colourless  checks.     Under- 
neath the  portrait  was  inscribed  this  verse 
iVoui  the  Pastor  Fido  : 

"  A  pcna  si  puo  dir  :  questa  fu  rosa." 
"  Scarcely  can  it  be  said,  she  teas  a  rose." 
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"What!"  exclaimed  Lord  Nclvil,  ''and 
is  it  thus  that  she  appears?" — ''  Yes/'  an- 
swered Prince  Castel-Forte,  "  and  still 
worse  during  the  last  fortnight."  At 
these  words  Lord  Nelvil  rushed  out  of  the 
house  like  a  madman ;  the  acutcocss  of 
liis  feelings  deranged  his  reason. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  his  return  home.  Lord  Nelvil  shut 
himself  up  in  Iiis  apartment  the  whole 
day.  LucUia  gently  knocked  at  dinner- 
time at  his  door.  lie  opened  it  and  said 
to  Ik  1  :  ''My  dear  Lucilia,  do  not  take  it 
amiss,  if  I  request  to  he  alone  to  day." 
Luc  ilia  turned  io  Julietta  whom  she  held 
by  the  hand,  kissed  her,  and  retired  with- 
out saying  a  word.  Lord  Nelvil  shut  the 
door,  and  returned  to  the  table,  on  which 
lay  the  letter  he  was  writing  to  (Jorinna. 
"  And  must  I  then,"  said  he,  shedding 
tear^i,  be  a^orment  also  to  Lucilia?  To 
what  purpose  do  I  live  if  all  tl>at  love  me 
are  by  me  rendered  unhappy  ?" 

Letter  from  Lord  Nelvil  io  Corlnna. 

"  If  you  w  ere   not  the  most  generous 
woman  in  the  world,  w  hat  could  1  have  to 
s  5 
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say  to  you  ?  you  may  overwhelm  me  with 
reproiiches,  and,  what  is  still  more  distress- 
ini^,  you  may  rend  my  heart  with  your 
affliction.  Am  I  a  monster,  Corinna,  that 
I  have  brought  such  misery  on  her  I  love  ? 
Ah  !  I  myself  suffer  so  severely,  that  I 
cannot  think  I  am  a  perfect  barbarian. 
You  know  that  when  I  was  acquainted 
with  you,  I  was  the  prey  of  that  grief 
which  will  accompany  me  to  the  tomb. 
r  had  no  hope  of  happiness.  Long  did  I 
struggle  against  the  passion  which  yoa 
kindled  within  me.  When  it  at  length 
triumphed,  my  soul  was  still  pervaded  by 
a  sentiment  of  melancholy,  the  presage  of 
my  woes.  Sometiincs  I  considered  you  as  a 
gift  conferred  by  my  father,  who  watched 
in  Heaven  over  my  destiny,  and  was  de- 
sirous that  I  should  still  be  loved  on  earth 
with  all  the  affection  that  he  had  felt  for 
mc  during  his  life.  At  others,  I  imagined 
that  I  should  disobey  him  if  f  married  a 
stranger,  and  thus  deviate  from  the  line 
marked  out  by  my  duties  and  my  situa- 
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tion.  The  latter  sentiment  prevailed 
when  I  had  returned  to  England,  and 
learned  that  my  father  had  before-hand 
condemned  my  passion  for  you.  Had  he 
lived,  I  should  have  thought  I  possessed  a 
right  to  dispute  his  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  those  who  are  no  more  arc  inca- 
pable of  hearing  us ;  and  their  injunc- 
tions, unaccompanied  with  force,  have  a 
sacred  and  impressive  character. 

*'  I  found  my.«ielf  in  the  midst  of  my  na- 
tive habits  and  connections ;  I  became 
acquainted  with  your  sister,  whom  my 
father  had  intended  for  me,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  be  exactly  suited  to  restore  my 
tranquillity,  and  to  favour  my  plan  of  a 
regular  life.  I  have  a  certain  weakness  in 
my  character  which  causes  me  to  dread 
whatever  agitates  my  life.  My  mind  is 
seduced  by  new  hopes;  but  I  have  under- 
gone so  many  afflictions,  that  my  sickly 
soul  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that  exposes 
it  to  emotions  too  violent^  to  resolutions  foi: 
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which  it  is  necessary  to  eradicate  my  re- 
collections, and  atibctions  born  with  me. 
Nevertheless,  Corinna,  iiad  I  known  that 
you  were  in  England,  I  should  never  have 
heen  able  to  part  from  you.  That  ad- 
mirable proof  of  your  tenderness  would 
have  fixed  my  wavering  heart ;  but  why, 
alas  !  do  I  talk  of  w  bat  I  would  have 
done  !  should  we  have  been  happy  ?  Am 
I  capable  of  being  so  }  Fickle  as  I  am, 
can  I  chuse  mj  lot,  however  enviable^ 
without  regretting  another  ? 

When  you  set  me  at  liberty,  I  was  irri- 
tated against  you.  1  adopted  such  ideas 
as  the  generality  of  men  would  form  on 
beholding  you.  I  thought  that  a  female 
so  superior  would  find  it  easy  to  dispense 
with  me.  I  know,  Corinna,  that  I  have 
wounded  your  heart,  but  it  was  myself 
only  that  I  thought  I  was  sacrificing.  I 
imagined  myself  more  disconsolate  than 
you,  and  that  you  wuold  forget  me,  while 
I,  on  the  contrary,  should  never  cease  to 
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regret     you.       Circumstances   at    leiiglli 
hurried  n>€  irresistibly  ;  and  I  cannot  de- 
ny that  Lucilia  is  worthy  of  the  sentiments 
which  she  excites  in  nae,  and  of  aflbition 
still  more  ardent.     But  no  sooner  did   I 
hear  of  your  voyage  to  England,  and  of 
the  misery  into  which  I  had  plunged,  than 
my    life     became    a   continual   scene   of 
wretchedncs.     Four  years  I  sought  death 
amidst  the    dangers  of  war,  certain  tliat 
when  you   should   hear  I  was  no   more, 
I  should    be  justified   in  your   opinion. 
You  have  undoubtedly  to  oppose  to  this  a 
life   of  sorrow  and   regret,   an  inflexible 
fidelity  for  an  ungrateful  wretch  who  did 
not  deserve  it.    But  reflect  that  the  destiny 
of  man  is  interwoven  with  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent incidents  which  shake  the  constancy 
of  the  heart :  yet,  if  it  be  true  that  I  could 
neither  find  nor   impart  happiness ;  if  it 
be  true  that  I  lead  a  solitary  life  since  I 
quitted  you ;  that  I  never  speak  my  real 
sentiments  ;  that  the  mother  of  my  cbild^ 
fihe  who  has  so  many  cliiimo  upon  raj 
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love,  is  a  stranger  alike  to  my  secrets  and 
my  thoughts ;  il"  it  be  true  that  an  habi- 
tual melancholy  has  occasioned  the  return 
of  that    disease,    from  which  your  kind 
attentions,  Corinna,  formerly  relieved  me; 
if  I  am  come  to  Italy,  not  to  seek  a  cure 
(you  know  that  I  am  not  fond  of  life)  but 
to  bid  you  adieu  iu  case  I  should  die,— 
would  you  refuse  me  the  indulgence  of 
seeing  you  once,  only  once  more  ?  I  wish 
for  it,  because  I  think  the  interview  may 
be  of  benefit  to  you.     'Tis  not  my  own 
sufferings  that  make  me  so  urgent.     What 
matters   it  that   I  am   wretched  !   What 
signifies  it  if  a  horrible  weight  eternally 
oppresses  my  soul,  if  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
this    place   without   seeing  you,  without 
having  obtained  your  pardon.     I  ought  to 
be  miserable,  and  so  I  certainly  shall  be. 
But  I  should  hope  your   heart  would  be 
relieved,  if  you  could  think  of  me  as  your 
friend,  if  you  should  have  seen  how  dear 
yon  are  to  me,  if  you   should  have  been 
made  sensible  of  it  by  these  looks,  by  this 
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accent  of  Oswald,  of  that  criminal  whose 
situation  is  more  changed  than  his  heart. 

*'  I  respect  my  present  connections ;  I 
love  your  sister;  but  the  human  heart, 
singular  and  inconsistent,  is  capable  of 
harbouring  that  affection,  and  also  the 
tenderness  which  I  feel  for  you.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  concerning  myself,  that 
can  be  committed  to  writing ;  all  that 
which  requires  explanation  condemns  me. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  were  io  see  rac  pros- 
trate at  your  feti,  you  would  discover, 
amid  all  my  faults  and  all  my  duties,  how 
dear  you  still  are  to  my  heart,  and  this 
interview  would  leave  a  soothing  senti- 
ment behind.  Alas  !  our  state  of  health  is 
very  precarious,  and  in  my  opinion  Heaven 
has  not  decreed  us  length  of  life.  May 
either  of  us  who  shall  go  before  the  other 
be  assured  of  the  regret  and  the  love  of  the 
friend  who  shall  be  left  behind  in  this 
world  !  The  innocent  alone  ought  to  be 
blest  with  this  enjoymeni,  but  may  it  also 
be  granted  to  the  guilty. 
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"  Corinna,  exalted  friend,  you  who  can 
read  the  heart;  divine  that  which  lam 
incapahle  of  writing;  listen  to  me  as  you 
once  listened.  Permit  me  to  see  you; 
permit  my  pallid  lips  to  press  your  en- 
feebled hands.  Ah  !  it  is  not  I  alone  who 
have  reduced  you  to  this--  state ;  'tis  the 
same  sentiment  that  has  consumed  us 
both;  'tis  the  shaft  of  fate  that  has 
struck  two  beings  who  mutually  loved  : 
but  it  has  devoted  one  of  them  to  guilt, 
and  he,  Corinna,  is  not  perhaps  the  least 
to  be  pitied  !" 

Corirma's  Answer. 

"  If  nothing  more  were  necessary  for 
your  pardon  than  to  see  you,  I  should 
not  for  a  moment  have  refused  to  grant 
your  request.  I  know  not  why  I  feel  no 
resentment  against  you,  though  the  mi- 
sery you  have  occasioned  makes  me  shud- 
der with  horror.  It  must  be  because  I 
still  love  you  that  I  feel  no  emotion  of 
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hatred;  religion  alane  Nvould  not  be  suffi- 
cient thus  to  disarm  me.  I  have  known 
moments  in  which  my  reason  was  impaired ; 
others^  and  they  were  the  most  agreeable, 
when  I  thought  I  should  die  before  the 
th)se  of  day,  of  the  oppression  at  my 
licart ;  otlitns  again  in  v.hich  I  doubted  of 
every  thing,  even  of  the  existence  of  virtue. 
You  were  to  me  its  image  here  below,  and 
I  c«ased  to  have  a  guide  for  my  thou«;hts 
or  for  my  sentiments,  w  hen  I  lost,  by  the 
fame  fatal  stroke,  both  admiration  and 
lovf. 

'"  What  would  have  become  of  me  with- 
out the  assistance  of  Heaven  ?  There  was 
nothing  in  this  world  but  what  was  em- 
bittered by  the  recollection  of  you.  In 
the  recesses  of  my  soul  God  reserved  for 
me  one  single  asylum.  My  bodily 
strength  is  continually  decreasing,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  en- 
thusiasm which  supports  me.  I  take 
pleasure  in  thinking  that  to  render  our- 
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selves  worthy  of  immortality  is  the  only 
genuine  end  of  existence.  Happiness  and 
misery  alike  conduct  to  this  end,  and  you 
have  been  chosen  to  root  up  my  life  from 
the  earth,  to  which  I  was  attached  by  too 
strong  a  tie. 

"  When  I  was  informed  of  your  arrival 
in  Italy,  when  I  again  beheld  your  hand- 
writing, when  I  knew  that  we  were  part- 
ed only  by  the  river,  a  dreadful  perturba- 
tion agitated  my  soul.  In  order  to  re- 
strain what  I  felt,  I  was  obliged  to  bear 
continually  in  mind  that  my  sister  was 
your  wife.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you, 
that  the  idea  of  seeing  you  again  filled 
my  bosom  with  a  happiness,  an  inexpres- 
sible emotion  which  my  heart,  intoxicated 
anew,  preferred  to  ages  of  tranquillity; 
but  Providence  did  not  forsake  me  in  this 
danger.  Are  you  not  the  husband  of 
another  ?  What  then  could  I  have  to  say 
to  you  ?  Were  I  even  permitted  to  expim 
in  your  arms,  what  comfort  would  be  left 
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tor  my  conscience,  if  I  were  to  make'no 
sacrifice,  if  I  still  wished  for  another  day, 
another  hour?  Now  that  I  have  renounced 
the  gratilication    of  seeing  you,   I   shill 
perhaps    appear    before    God    with    the 
greater  confidence.     This  great  resolution 
will  appease  my  soul.      Felicity  such  as  I 
etijoycd  w  hen  you  loved  nic  is  not  in  uni- 
son with  our  nature  :  it   agitates,  it  dis- 
turbs ;   and  then,  how  transitory  !   But  a 
life  of  habitual  prayer,  of  religious  reverie, 
which  tends  to  improve  the  heart,  and  to 
enable   us  to  subject  our  passions  to  our 
duty,  is  a  blissful  state  ;  and  I  know  not 
what  a  derangement  the  mere   sound  of 
your  voice  might   produce  in  this  life  of 
repose  which  I   think   I   have  obtained. 
You  have  distressed  mesreatly  by  inform- 
ing  me   that  your    health    is    impaired. 
Alas  !   I  can   no  longer  attend  you ;  but 
still  1  sufter  with  you.     May  the  Almighty 
prolong   your  life,    my  lord ;  be  happy, 
but  let  your  happiness  be  the  result  of 
piety  !    A  secret  correspondence  with  tlie 
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Deity  seems  to  place  witliin  us  the  being^ 
who  communicates  its  griefs  and  the  voice 
which  returns  a  reply;  it  makes  two  friends 
of  one  single  soul.  Would  you  still  seek 
what  is  called  happiness  ?  Ah  !  will  you 
ever  find  affection  superior  to  mine  ?  Do 
you  know  tliat  in  the  deserts  of  the  new 
world,  I  would  have  blessed  my  lot,  had 
you  permitted  me  to  follow  you  thither  ? 
Do  you  know  that  I  would  have  \\  uited 
on  you  like  a  slave  ?  Do  you  know  that  I 
would  have  prostrated  njvself  before  you* 
as  before  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  had 
you  loved  me  with  fidelity  ?  And  how. 
have  you  trcited  so  much  love  ?  How 
have  you  treated  an  affection  unparalleled 
in  this  woi'ld  ?  You  have  converted  it  in- 
to a  wretchedness  unparalleled  as  itself. 
Aspire  not  then  to  happiness  ;  offend  me 
not  by  hoping  to  obtain  it.  Pray  like  me, 
pray,  and  may  our  souls  meet  in  Heaven  ! 

"When  I  shall,  however,  feci  myself  very 
near  my  end,  perhaps  I  shall  place  myself 
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sin  some  situation  where  I  may  see  you  pass 
by.  And  \^hy  should  I  not  ?  Assuredly, 
when  my  eyes  shall  fail,  when  they  shall 
be  incapable  of  performing  their  func- 
tions, your  image  will  be  present  y\ith  me. 
And  if  I  had  recently  seen  you,  would  not 
the  illusion  be  more  distinct?  the  deities 
of  old  were  never  present  at  death  ;  I  will 
:  keep  you  away  from  mine :  hut  still  I  wish 
that  a  sight  of  you  once  more  may  impress 
your  features  upon  my  fainting  soul. 
Oswald,  Oswald,  v  hat  have  I  saiil  ?  You 
see  what  I  am  when  I  indulge  the  recol- 
lection of  von. 

"  Why  has  not  Luciliabcen  to  see  me? 

She  is  your  wife,  but  she  is  likewise  my 

tcr.     I  have  something  affectionate,  nay 

even  generous  to  say  to  her.     And  why 

has  not  your  daughter  been  brought  to 

iTp?  I  must  not  see  you,  but  those  around 

Hi  are  my  family.     Am  I  renounced  by 

^  them  ?  Are    you  afraid   that   poor  little 

•.  Julictta  will  be  too  much  affected  bv  the 
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sight  of  me  ;  it  is  true  that  I  have  only  the 
appearance  of  a  shadow,  but  I  have  still  a 
smile  left  for  your  child.  Adieu,  my  lord, 
adieu ;  I  can  call  you  brother,  but  it  is 
because  you  are  the  husband  of  my  sister. 
Ah  !  you  will  at  least  wear  mourning 
when  I  die ;  you  will  be  present  as  a  rela- 
tive at  my  funeral.  To  Rome  my  ashes 
will  first  be  conveyed;  let  my  coffin  be 
carried  along  the  same  road  which  my  tri- 
umphal car  once  traversed,  and  do  you 
repose  on  the  very  spot  where  you  deliver- 
ed to  me  my  crown.  Noj  Oswald,  no,  I 
do  you  injustice.  I  wish  not  to  distress 
you ;  but  only  to  make  you  drop  a  tear, 
and  raise  your  eyes  towards  that  Heaven 
where  I  shall  expect  you." 
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SEVERAL  days  elapsed,  and  Oswald 
could  not  appease  the  painful  agitation 
of  his  mind,  occasioned  by  Corinna's  let- 
ter. He  shunned  the  presence  of  Lucilia; 
lie  spent  whole  hours  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  which  passed  by  Corinna's  house, 
and  was  often  tempted  to  throw  himself  into 
its  waves,  that  he  might  at  least  be  carried, 
when  no  more,  towards  that  habitation 
to  which,  while  living,  he  was  refused 
access,  Corinna's  letter  informed  him 
that  she  was  desirous  of  seeing  her  sister  ; 
and  though  he  was  surprised  at  this  de- 
sire, he  would  fain  have  gratified  it ;  but 
how  was  he  to  break  the  subject  to  Luci- 
lia ?  He  plainly  perceived  that  she  was 
affected   by   his   melancholy;    he   hoped 
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she  would  inquire  the  cause^,  but  he  could 
not  resolve  to  speak  first;  and  Lucilia 
always  found  means  to. turn  the  conver- 
sation to  indifferent  subjects,  to  propose  a 
walk,  in  a  word  to  avoid  every  thini^  that 
might  have  led  to  an  explanation.  She 
sometimes  expressed  a  wish  to  leave  Flo- 
rence, and  to  visit  Rome  and  Naples. 
Lord  Nelvil  never  thwarted  this  inclina- 
tion ;  but  only  requested  her  to  defer  her 
departure  for  a  few  days,  and  Lucilia 
agreed,  with  a  countrra^M-e  expressive  of 
coldness  and  di2:nitv. 

Oswald  resolved  that  Corinna  should 
at  least  see  his  daughter,  and  he  privately 
ordered  her  governess  to  take  the  child 
to  her  aunt's.  He  went  to  meet  her  as 
she  returned,  and  inquired  how  she  liked 
her  vioit.  Julletta  a.iswered  in  Italian,  and 
her  pronunciation,  which  resembled  Co- 
rinna's,  niadi!  Oswald  shudder.  "  Who 
tauglit  you  that,  my  dear.'''*  said  he. — 
''  Tlie  ladj  I  have  bfeen  to  see,"  answered 
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Julietta.  "  And  how  (lid  she  receive  you?" 
— "  She  cried  very  much  when  she  sa^y' 
me,"  said  Julietta,  "  but  I  don'tknow  why. 
She  looked  very  ill ;  she  kissed  me  and 
cried,  and  that  only  made  her  worse." — 
''  And  do  you  like  the  lady,  my  love?'* 
continued  Lord  Nclvil.  *'  I  love  her 
dearly,"  replied  Julietta ;  ^'  I  will  go  to  her 
rvery  day.  She  promised  to  teach  me  all 
she  knows.  She  says  she  wants  me  to 
resemble  Corinna.  AVho  is  that  Corinna, 
papa  ?  The  Lady  would  not  tell  me  that." 
Lord  Nelvil  made  no  answer,  but  retired 
to  conceal  his  emotion.  He  directed  that 
every  day  when  Julietta  was  abroad  she 
should  be  taken  to  Corinna's ;  and  per- 
haps he  was  somewhat  to  blame  for  thui 
disposing  of  the  child  without  the  con- 
Bcnt  ofLucilia.  But  in  a  few  davs  Ju- 
lietta made  an  inconceivably  rapid  pro- 
gress in  all  her  i^tudies.  Her  Italian  mas- 
ter was  delighted  with  her  pronunciation; 
and  her  music  masters  could  not  suffi- 
ciently admire  hei'  first  attempts. 
VOL.  lii.  T 
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Nothing  that  had  yet  occurred  had 
given  such  pain  to  Lucilia,  as  this  influ- 
ence over  the  education  of  her  daughter, 
acquired  hy  Corinna.  She  was  informed 
hy  Juliettathat  poor  Corinna,  in  her  feehle 
and  declining  state,  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  instruct  her,  and  to  communicate 
to  her  all  her  talents,  as  a  legacy  which 
she  took  delight  in  hequeathing  her  dur- 
ing her  life  This  conduct  would  have 
excited  tender  emotions  in  the  bosom  of 
Luc  ilia,  bad  she  not  ascribed  it  to  a  plan 
to  separate  Lord  Nelvil  from  her ;  but  she 
was  divided  between  the  very  natural  de- 
sire of  directing  herself  the  education  of 
her  daughter,  and  the  idea  that  she  should 
deprive  her  of  lessons  from  which  she 
received  such  astonishing  improvement. , 
One  day  Lord  Nelvil  entered  the  room, 
when  Julietta  was  taking  her  lesson  in 
music.  She  held  a  harp  in  the  form  of  a 
lyre,  proportioned  to  her  size,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Corinna,  and  her  little  arms 
and  charming  face  afforded  a  perfect  r«- 
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Sfmblancc  of  her  aunt.     Slic  mig'il  have 
been  said  to  be  the  miniature  of  a  beauti- 
ful picture,  with   tlie  additional  grace  of 
infancy,  which  diffuses  over  every  thing 
an   innocent  charm.     At   this  sight   Os- 
wald was  so  powerfully  agitated  that  he 
could  not  utier  a  word,  and  sunk  trem- 
bling into  a  chair.    Julietta  then  perform- 
ed on  her  harp  a  Scotch  tune,  which  Co- 
rinna  had  played  for  Lord  Nelvil  at  Ti- 
voli,  before  a  picture  of  Ossian.     While 
Oswald,    scarcely   breathing,    listened   to 
the  tones,   Lucilia  advanced  behind  him 
without  his  seeing  her.     ^Vhen  Julietta 
had   finished,  her  father  took   her  upon 
his  knee,  and  said:   "And  so  the   lady 
who  lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  has 
taught  you  to  play  that  tune  ?" — ''  Yes," 
answered  Julietta,  ''  but  not  without  the 
greatest   difficulty.       She    was   taken    ill 
very  often  while  she  was  instructing  me. 
I  requested  her  several  times  to  desist,  but 
she  would  not ;  and  she  made  me   pro- 
mise to  repeat  this  tunc  before  you   on 
t2 
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a  certain  day,  the  seventeenth  of  Novem- 
her  I  believe/'  "Ah!  my  God  I"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Nelvil,  and  embraced  his 
daughter  with  abundance  of  tears. 

Lucilia  then  appeared,  and  taking  Ju- 
liettabythe  hand,  said  to  her  husband  in 
English  :  "  'Tis  going  too  far,  my  lord, 
to  endeavour  to  deprive  me  of  the  affec- 
tion of  my  daughter  too ;  mv  wretched- 
ness  claims  at  least  that  consolation." — 
So  saying,  she  conducted  Julietta  out  of 
the  room.  Lord  Nelvil  attempted  in  vain 
to  follow  her,shewould  not  suffer  him;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  hour  of  dinner  that  he 
\v'as  informed  she  had  gone  out  several 
hours  before,  alone  and  without  saying 
whither  she  was  going,  lie  was  extremely 
uneasy  at  her  absence,  when  he  saw  her 
return  with  an  expression  of  kindness 
and  composure  in  her  countenance,  very 
different  from  what  he  had  expected. 
He  resolved  at  length  to  speak  to  her 
with  confidence,,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
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her  pardon  by  sincerity,  but  she  said  to 
him  :  "  Let  this  explanation,  my  lord,  so 
necessary  for  both,  be  a  little  longer  de- 
ferred. You  shall  soon  know  the  reasons 
for  this  request." 

During  dinner  she  took  a  much  more 
lively  interest  than  usual  in  the  conver- 
sation. Several  days  passed,  in  which 
Lucilia  constantly  appeared  more  amia- 
ble and  more  animated  than  she  had  ever 
done  before.  Lord  Nelvil  was  unable  to 
account  for  the  chancre.  The  cause  of  it 
was  this:  Lucilia  had  been  extremely 
chagrined  at  her  daughter's  visit  to  Co- 
rinna,  and  the  delight  which  Lord  Nelvil 
ieemed  to  take  in  the  progress  which  the 
child  made  in  consequence  of  the  lessons 
she  received  from  Corinna.  ^yhat  she  had 
so  long  concealed  within  her  bosom,  had 
at  that  moment  escaped,  and  as  it  happens 
Mith  persons  who  are  put  out  of  their 
natural  temper,  she  all  at  once  took  a. 
very  spirited  resolution  to  set  off  for  Co* 
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linna's,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  her  if 
she  was  determined  to  continue  her  eftbils 
to  seduce  from  her  theaflections  of  herhus- 
"band.  Lucilia  forcibly  reasoned  with  her- 
self till  the  moment  she  reached  Corinna's 
house  ;  such  a  timidity  then  overpowered 
her,  that  she  could  not  have  mustered  suf- 
licient  resolution  to  enter^,  had  not  Co- 
rinnUj  who  perceived  her  from  the  win- 
dows, sent  Theresina  to  ask  her  to  walk 
in.  Lucilia  went  up  stairs  to  Corinna'» 
apaitnieiit,  and  no  sooner  did  she  sec  her 
than  all  her  irritation  aguinst  her  ceased  : 
on  the  contrary,  she  Avas  deeply  all'ected 
by  the  deplorable  state  of  her  sister's 
health,  and  embraced  her  with  tears. 

The  two  sisters  then  began  a  conversa- 
tion replete  with  frankness  and  candour 
on  both  sides.  Of  this  frankness  Corinna 
set  the  first  example,  wliich  Lucilia  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  follow.  Corinna 
i^ained  the  same  ascendancy  over  her  sis- 
ter, as  she  possessed  over  every  body  else. 
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In  her  company  it  was  impossible  <o  re- 
tain dissimulation    or  reserve.       Corinna 
did   not  conceal    from    Lucilra  that   she 
thou<»;ht   she  had  not   long   to  live,  and 
this,  her  paleness  and  weakness  but  too 
clearly    demonstrated.     She   spoke    uitli 
openness  to   Luc  ilia  on  the  most  delicate 
subject* ;    she   was  anxious  to   promote 
her  happiness  and  that  of  Oswald.     She 
knew  from  what  Piince  Castel-Forte  had 
told  her,  and  still  better  from   what  she 
had   herself   divined,  that    coldness   and 
reserve  frequently  existed  between  them  ; 
and  employing  that  ascendancy  which  was 
given  her  by  her  understandiui:,  and  the 
approaching    end   with   which  she   was 
threatened,  she  generously  endeavoured  to 
place   Lucilia   on    a  better  footing  with 
Lord  Nehil.   Being  thoroughly  acquaiut- 
ed  with  his   character,   she  explained  to 
Lucilia  the  reason  why  it  was  necessary 
that  he  sliould  tind  in  the  woman  he  [oved, 
a   disposnion   in   some   respects   ditl'etent 
from  his  own  ;  a  spontaneous  confidence, 
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l)ecaiise  his  natural  reserve  prevented  hiiu 
from  soliciting^  it;  more  animation,  be- 
cause he  was  apt  to  be  dejected ;  and  vi- 
vacity to  counteract  the  eflfcct  of  his  own 
melancholy.  Coriniia  depicted  herself  in 
the  happy  period  of  her  life;  she  gave  her 
opinion  upon  herself  as  though  it  had  been 
upon  a  stranger,  and  warmly  represented 
to  Lucilia  how  agreeable  that  woman 
could  not  fail  to  be,  who,  with  the  utmost 
regularity  of  conduct,  and  the  most  rigid 
morality,  iho  ild  at  the  same  time  possess 
all  the  charms,  all  the  gaiety,  all  the  de- 
sire to  please,  which  in  some  females  re- 
sult from  the  necessity  of  making  amends 
for  failings. 

*'  There  are  instances,"  said  Corinna 
to  Lucilia,  "  of  women  who  have  not 
only  been  loved  in  spite  of  their  faults, 
but  for  the  sake  of  those  very  faults.  The 
reason  of  this  absurdity  is  perhaps  because 
these  women  endeavoured  to  appear  more 
amiable  that  their  faults  might  be  over- 
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looked,  and  imposed  no  restraints  because 
(hey  had  themselves  occasion  for  indul 
gciice.  Be  not  then  proud,  Lucilia.  of 
your  perfections ;  kt  your  charm  consist 
in  forgcttin]2r,  in  not  availing  yourself  of 
them.  You  must  supply  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  both  your  own  place  and  mine; 
never  imagine  that  your  virtues  autho- 
rize the  least  negligence  of  exterior  at- 
tractions, and  that  those  virtues  give  you 
a  right  to  behave  with  pride  and  reser\c. 
If  this  pride  were  not  just,  it  would 
perhaps  be  less  offensive ;  for  the  exercise 
of  3'our  rights  estranges  the  heart  more 
than  unjust  pretensions:  true  delicacy 
ever  delights  in  conferring  favours  virhere 
none  are  due." 

Lucilia  affectionately  expressed  her 
1\igli  sense  of  her  sister's  kindness,  to 
"which  Corinua  repHed :  "  If  it  were  my 
destiny  to  live,  I  should  he  incapable  of 
such  gei»«rosity,  but  since  my  speedy 
dissolution  is  inevitable,  it  is  my  earnest 
T  a 
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desire  tliat  you  and  your  daughter  may 
])e  a  surviving  memorial  to  Oswald  of  my 
influence,  and  that  he  may  never  enjoy 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  sentimental  k)vc 
without  recollecting  Corinna."  Lucilia 
was  constant  in  her  attendance  upon  her 
sister  every  day,  and  strove  by  an  amiable 
modesty,  and  by  a  still  more  amiable  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment,  to  approximate  herself 
to  that  exalted  model,  which  Oswald  had 
always  must  passionately  adored. 

Lord  Nelvil  was  more  and  more  as- 
tonished every  day,  by  remarking  in  the 
person  of  Lucilia  fresh  and  nameless  graces. 
lie  had  a  shrewd  guess  that  she  had  seen 
Corinna,  but  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
her  to  make  a  candid  confession.  In  her 
fust  interview  with  Lucilia,  Corinna 
had  enjoined  secrecy  with  respect  to  their 
eorrespondence.  She  was  desirous  for 
once  to  behold  Oswald  and  Lucilia  toge- 
ther, but  it  seems  that  she  had  purposely 
deferred  this  interview  until  she  was  cob- 
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\inced  that  she  had  only  a  few  raoinciits 
to  live.  Then  she  proposed  freely  to 
comnuinieate  her  sentiments  and  feelings, 
but  kept  her  plan  such  a  prpfound  secret, 
that  Lucilia  herself  was  unacquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  she  iiiteBded 
to  carrv  it  into  execution. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CORINNA,  being  persuaded  that  lier 
distemper  was  mortal,  was' desirous  to 
take  such  a  memorable  leave  of  Italy  and 
of  Lord  Nelvilj  as  would  revive  a  recollec- 
tion of  that  period  when  her  genius  was 
in  its  meridian  splendor.  It  was  a  very 
excusable  frailty.  The  passions  of  lo^ve 
and  glory  had  ever  been  blended  together 
in  her  mind,  and  until  that  moment  when 
her  heart  had  entirely  dissolved  all  terres- 
trial bonds,  she  ardently  h)nged  for  an 
opportunity  to  convince  the  man  who 
had  forsaken  her,  that  he  had  brought  to 
an  untimely  end,  an  accomplished  lady, 
who  excelled  all  her  contemporaries  in 
the  ardour  of  her  love  and  the  dclicacv  of 
her  sentiments.  Corinna  had  no  longer 
her  former  talejit  of  extemporaneous  com- 
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position,  but  she  wrote  a  poetical  rhap- 
sody, and  .appointed  a  day  for  convoking 
all  those  who  were  desirous  to  attend  in 
one  of  the  halls  of  the  Academy  at  Flo- 
rence ;  she  imparted  her  scheme  to  Luci- 
lia,  and  requested  her  to  conduct  her  hus- 
band there.  **  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask 
this  favour,"  said  she,  "  in  my  present 
condition."  Oswald  was  panic-struck, 
when  he  understood  the  resolution  of  Co- 
rinna.  He  began  to  commune  with  him- 
self after  this  manner:  ''Will  she  read 
her  own  verses  ?  What  may  be  the  bur- 
then and  argument  of  her  song  >"  The 
very  chance  and  prospect  of  beholding 
her  was  sufticicnt  to  stagger  the  resolution 
of  Oswald.  On  the  morning  of  that  omi- 
nous day,  winter,  which  is  seldom  felt  in 
Italy,  began  to  disclose  its  rigour  as  in  the 
northern  climes.  A  dreadful  wind  began 
to  howl  throughout  the  houses.  The  rain 
beat  violently,  against  the  window  sashes, 
and  thunder  (a  phenomenon  more  fre- 
quently seeAiin  Italy  than  elsewhere)  was 
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heard  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  ag- 
gravated the  unpleasant  spectacle  of  bad 
^vcather,  by  a  sentiment  of  terror.  Oswald 
did  not  utter  a  syllable,  but  all  these  ex- 
ternal appearances  evidently  augmented 
the  inward  dismay  of  his  soul. 

He  entered  the  hall,  accompanied  by 
Lucilia.  An  immense  crowd  of  specta- 
tors was  already  assembled.  A  chair  of 
state  had  been  fitted  up  in  a  very  dark  cor- 
ner, and  Lord  Nelvil  heard  the  by-stand- 
crs  say  that  Corinna  was  to  be  seated  there, 
because  she  was  so  much  indisposed  that 
she  could  not  recite  her  own  verses.  Her 
features  were  so  much  disfigured,  that  she 
was  unwilling  to  expose  them,  and  had 
adopted  this  scheme  of  beholding  Oswald 
without  being  seen  herself.  As  soon  as 
she  understood  that  he  was  come,  she  ad- 
vanced towards  the  chair  of  state,  shrouded 
in  a  veil.  They  were  obliged  to  assist  her 
in  walking.  She  had  a  faultering  step. 
She  halted  occasionally  iu  order  to  take 
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breath,  and  it  might  be  said  that  this  short 
excursion  was  a  fatiguing  journey  to  her. 
Thus  the  last  steps  of  our  lives  are  al- 
ways tardy  and  laborious.  She  was  seated, 
and  cast  her  eyes  wistfully  around  in  order 
to  distinguish  Oswald  ;  she  descried  him, 
and  with  an  invohuiiary   movement   she 
arose,     and   extended    lier    arms   towards 
him,   but   presently  relapsed  into  her  sit- 
ting attitude,  turning  aside  her  counte- 
nance, like  Dido  during  her  interview  with 
Eneas,   in  a  world  where  human  passions 
ought  to  be  hushed.     The  prince  of  Cas- 
tel- Forte  forcibly  witliheld  Lord   Nelvil, 
who  was  quite  beside  himself,  and  strug- 
gled to   rush  onwards    and  prostrate  him- 
self at  her  feet.     He  did  so  on  account  of 
the  reverence  he  owed  to  Corinna  in  the 
presence  of  such  an  august  assembly. 

A  young  damsel,  arrayed  in  white  robes^ 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  her  head, 
mounted  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  spectacle.     She 
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was  the  person  who  was  to  chaunt  the 
rhapsody  of  Coriniia.  There  was  a  re- 
markable contrast  betwixt  this  mild  and 
serene  countenance,  a  countenance  not 
furrowed  by  any  human  griefs,  and  those 
words  which  she  was  about  to  rehearse. 
But  this  very  contrast  was  congenial  to  the 
mind  of  Corinna.  It  diffused  serenity  over 
those  gloomy  ideas  with  which  her  soul 
-was  oppressed.  Solemn  and  harmonious 
strains  of  music  prepared  the  audience  for 
those  impressions  they  were  about  to  re- 
ceive. The  unhappy  Oswald  kept  his  eyes 
rivetted  upon  Corinna,  upon  the  ghostly 
semblance  of  that  beauteous  form  which 
appeared  to  him  like  a  cruel  apparition  in 
a  night  of  mental  delirium  ;  and,  whilst 
his  heart  was  bursting,  he  listened  to  those 
lays,  inspired  by  love  and  misfortu«e, 
which  the  woman  whom  he  had  so  much 
injured  dedicated  to  him. 

The  farewell  Rhapsody  of  Corinna, 

''Accept  my  last  solemn  farewell.  O  my 
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fellow-citizens !  The  shades  of  night  be- 
gin to  hover  over  my  countenance,  but 
the  heavens  are  more  beautiful  amidst  the 
shades  of  night.  They  are  bespangled 
with  myriads  of  stars.  It  is  a  rich  dessert, 
served  up  after  the  banquet  of  the  day. 
Thus  obscurity  suggests  numberless  ideas 
which  the  broad  glare  of  prosperity  buriei 
in  oblivion.  But  that  organ  which  could 
communicate  instruction  is  become  lan- 
guid, yet  my  soul  concentrates  its  last 
files,  and  makes  one  expiring  effort.  In 
the  early  dawn  of  youth  I  made  a  vqw  to 
reverence  the  Roman  name,  which  makes 
my  heart  still  palpitate.  You  have  heaped 
glory  upon  me,  O  my  enlightened  fellow- 
citizens  !  who  never  bar  the  threshold  of 
fame  against  my  sex,  nor  make  a  wanton 
sacrifice  of  immortal  talents  at  tlie  shrine 
of  jealousy,  who  applaud  the  daring  flights 
of  genius :  that  conqueror  who.«e  triumph 
is  not  graced  with  a  host  of  captives,  or 
with  impious  spoils,  but  who  enriches 
time  from  the  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
elernitv. 
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''  How  g-reatl J  M  ere  my  feelings  exalted 
heretofore  by  a  survey  of  nature  and  hu- 
man life  !  I  conceived  that  every  cala- 
mity was  derived  from  a  want  of  reflexion 
and  sensibility,  that  we  niii^ht  anticipate 
upon  earth  celestial  joys,  which  are  no- 
thing but  endless  flights  of  enthusiasm, 
uninterrupted  transports  of  love. 

"  I  am  hot  now  come  to  retract  these 
exalted  and  generous  sentiments ;  they  are 
not  the  cause  of  those  tears  that  moisten 
the  dust  which  will  soon  be  scattered 
over  my  limbs.  I  should  have  accom- 
plished the  glorious  end  of  my  existence,  I 
should  have  been  a  meet  partaker  of  celes- 
tial joys,  had  I  attuned  the  chords  of  my 
lyre  to  the  praises  of  divine  benevolence 
manifested  in  the  creation. 

"Thou  dost  not  disdain,  O  my  Maker, 
the  homage  of  mortal  talents  !  The  in- 
cense of  poesy  is  religious,  and  the  pinions 
of  fancy  soar  aloft  to  thee  ! 
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"In  religion  there  is  nothins: servile,  no- 
thing vulvar  or  circumscrihcd  ;  its  capa- 
citv  is  in  finite,  iwimt'asurahle  and  iininor- 
tal ;  genius  cannot  pursue  a  different 
track;  ^vhen  our  fancy  takes  its  first  ex- 
rursi>e  flight,  it  overleaps  the  houndaries 
of  mortality,  and  the  suhliine  of  every 
description  is  an  emanation  of  the  divi- 
nity. Would  to  (iod,  that  I  hud  placed 
my  affections  upon  this  fair  daughter  of 
the  skies!  that  I  had  exalted  my  head 
above  the  heavens,  in  order  to  shelter  it 
from  the  storms  of  human  passions :  these 
celestial  visions  would  then  not  have  been 
supplanted  by  the  vagaries  of  a  distem- 
pered imagination.  Unhappy  wretch  that 
I  am  !  whatever  of  genius  remains,  only 
serves  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  my  sor- 
row. It  is  in  alliance  with  my  inveterate 
foe.  Faresvell  my  country,  thou  land  of 
my  nativitv,  farewell  I  Farewell  vea:«dden 
dreams  of  infancy — what  have  ye  to  do 
with  death?  You,  who  have  found  the 
sentiments  of  vour  own  soul  recorded  in 
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my  writings,  O  nij  friends !  wiieresoever 
jou  are,  farewell  !  Corinna  has  not  suf- 
fered in  a  bad  cause :  she  has  not  lost  all 
claims  upon  jour  compassion. 

''Fair  fields  of  Italv  !  in  vain  do  ye  prof- 
fer your  delights.  Ye  have  nothing  to 
soothe  a  soul  petrified  with  grief.  \\  ould 
ye  harrow  up  my  8orrx)\vs  afresh,  by  re- 
calling my  wishes  ?  Would  ye  conjure 
up  again  the  image  of  happiness,  in  order 
to  make  me  curse  my  destiny  ?  With  pious 
rcsi^rnation  1  submit  to  my  fate.  O  ye 
mortals  who  survive  me  !  when  spring  re- 
turns, recollect  with  what  rapture  I  adored 
its  beauty,  how  often  I  exolled  its  zephyrs 
and  perfumes  !  Recollect  my  verses.  The 
image  of  my  soul  is  engraven  therein  ;  but 
those  fatal  sisters,  love  and  misfortune, 
inspire  my  dying  lays.  When  the  ways 
of  Providence  are  accomplished  with  us, 
a  secret  harmony  diffuses  serenity  over  our 
minds,  and  prepares  us  for  the  arrival  of 
the  angel  of  deiifh.      He  has  nothing  ta 
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terrify  or  appal  us.  He  flies  on  wings  of 
ligb*.  ahliough  enveloped  with  darkness ; 
but  before  his  arrival  a  thousand  dire 
omens  proclaim  his  approach. 

*'  When  the  wind  howls,  we  hear  his 
voice.  When  the  shades  of  night  prevail, 
they  appear  like  the  foldings  of  his  gar- 
ment. At  noon,  when  the  vigorous  sons 
of  health  only  behold  a  serene  sky  and 
a  radiant  sun,  he  whom  the  angel  of  death 
claims  as  his  prey,  espies  a  cloud  in  the 
azure  sky,  which  threatens  to  overspread 
the  whole  face  of  nature. 

^'  Youthful  hopes,  tender  sympathies! 
ye  are  all  fled.  Avaunt,  ye  unavailing 
sorrows  ;  if  I  can  still  extort  any  tears, 
if  I  can  still  flatter  myself  with  be- 
injr  beloved,  it  is  because  I  am  going  to 
quit  this  terrestrial  mansion  ;  were  I  io 
iteturn  to  life,  then  all  the  sharp  arrows  of 
afliictioo  would  again  be  levelled  at  me. 

"  And  thou  Rome,  where  my  ashes  wil 
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be  deposited,  who  hast  witnessed  so  many 
ilhistrioiis  deaths,  suffer  me  to  associate 
\vith  thy  immortal  shades,  but  allow  mc 
to  vent  my  griefs  !  All  my  other  faculties 
are  long  since  extinct,  but  I  am  still  alive 
to  sorrow  and  suffering.  It  matters  not ; 
let  us  be  resigned.  Whatever  the  daemon 
of  mortality  may  be,  he  grants  us  repose. 
A  benevolent  Providence,  the  silent  tombs, 
assure  me  of  this  fact.  I  had  placed  my 
affections  upon  earth,  and  my  heart  findg 
no  asylum.  The  angel  of  death  calls  me  : 
ray  condition  ivUlriwiv  be  more  tolerable.^' 

Thus  ended  the  last  rhapsody  of  Corin- 
na.  The  saloon  resounded  with  a  hollow 
and  melancholy  murmur  of  approbation. 
Lord  Nelvil,  unable  any  longer  to  support 
the  violent  conflict  of  his  soul,  swooned 
away.  Corinna  beholding  him  in  tbii 
plight,  was  fain  to  run  to  his  succour,  but 
her  strength  failed  in  the  very  act  of 
rising :  she  was  conducted  to  her  own 
dwelling  ;  and  from  that  moment  all  hope* 
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of  her  recovery  vanished  away.     She  sent 
for    a   respectable    priest,     in   whom  she 
placed  a  special  confidence,  and  conversed 
with  him  a  long  time.     Lucilia  repaired 
to  her  habitation  :  the  grief  of  Oswald 
had  so  deeply  affected  her,  that  she  fell  at 
her  sister's  feet  in  order  to  beseech  her  to 
grant  him  an  interview.     Corinna  denied 
her  suit  without  discovering  any  resent- 
ment.    ""  I  forgive  him,"  said  she,  "  al- 
though he  has   planted  a  dagger  in  my 
heart ;  men  are  strangers  to  the  mischief 
which  they  do,  and  their  companions  per- 
suade them  that  it  is  a  mere  jest  to  make 
a  female  unhappy,  and  then  reduce  her  to 
despair.     But  now  on  the  eve  of  death,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  have  recovered  my 
tranquillity,  and  am  sensible  that  the  sight 
of  Oswald  would  only  recall  sentiments  to 
my^  mind  ill-suited  to  my  present  condi- 
tion.     Religion   alone  can   conduct   me 
safe  through  this  terrible  journey.     I  for- 
give the  man  whom  I  have  loved  so  much," 
added  she  in  a  feeble  tone  of  voice,  "  since 
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lie  lives  happy  with  you.  But  when  the 
period  of  his  death  approaches,  let  him 
rememher  Goiiuna.  If  it  he  God's  will, 
she  will  be  his  guardian  angel  ;  for  the 
passion  of  love  must  be  everlasting,  if  it 
be  powerful  enough  to  deprive  us  of  our 
existence."  Oswald,  petrified  with  grief, 
stood  on  the  threshold,  threatening  to 
rush  inin  spite  of  the  positive  injunctions 
of  Corinna.  Lucilia,  like  an  angel  of 
peace,  acted  the  -part  of  a  mediatrix 
betwixt  despair  and  agony. 

One  evening  when  Corinna  appeared 
beUcr  than  usual,  Lucilia  persuaded  Os- 
wald to  accompany  her  for  a  few  minutes 
on  a  \isit  to  their  daughter,  whom  they 
hadnot  seen  for  three  days.  Corinna  in 
the  mean  time  suficred  a  relapse,  and  per- 
formed all  the  rites  of  her  religion.  It  i^ 
affirmed  that  she  said  ti)  the  venerable  sage 
before  whom  she  deposed  her  last  oral 
confession :  ''  Father,  you  know  my  un- 
happy fate;  pronounce  senttnce  uponuic* 
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1  never  avenged  any  wrong  that  was  done 
me ;  was  never  insensible  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others ;  my  faults  proceeded  from 
those  passions  which  are  not  blameable  in 
themselves,  had  they  not  been  blended 
with  error  by  pride  and  human  imbeci- 
lity. Do  you,  father,  who  have  more  ex- 
perience than  myself,  believe  that  God 
will  pardon  my  sins  ?"  '*  Yes,  daughter," 
said  the  old  man,  "  I  hope  so  ;  is  your 
heart  entirely  devoted  to  him  -  I  be- 

lieve so,"  replied  Corinna, ''  pray  take  this 
portrait  away  (it  was  Oswald's  picture) 
and  impress  upon  my  heart  the  image  of 
him  who  descended  upon  earth,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  wise  and  the  mighty,  but 
to  relieve  the  sick  and  the  afflicted."  Co- 
rinna  then  perceived  the  Prince  of  Castel- 
Forteweepinir  at  her  bed-side.  "  Friend," 
lid  she,  extending  her  hand  towards  him, 
•  you  are  the  only  person  near  me  at  this 
moment.  My  life  has  been  devoted  to 
ray  love,  and  I  should  die  solitary  if  you 
did    not   bear  me  company."     Here  her 
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tears  began  to  flow  apace*.  ^'  However/' 
added  she,  "  at  such  times  we  can  do 
without  assistance ;  our  friends  can  only 
follow  us  as  far  as  the  threshold  of  life." 

She  then  desired  to  be  carried  to  the 
w  indow  on  an  easy  cliair,  in  order  to  be- 
hold once  more  the  liuht  of  lieaven.  Lu- 
cilia  returned,  and  the  unhappy  Oswald, 
unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  fol- 
lowed her  and  dro{)t  upon  his  knee  before 
Corinna.  She  strove  to  speak  but  her  ut- 
terance failed  her.  She  raised  her  eves 
towards  heaven,  and  saw  the  moon  cover- 
ed with  the  same  dusky  cloud  which  she 
had  formerly  pointed  out  to  Oswald  on 
the  sea  shore  on  their  journey  to  Naples. 
She  pointed  to  it  with  her  dying  hand, 
breathed  her  last  sigh,  and  that  hand  fell 
lifeless  by  her  side. 

Rut  what  became  of  Oswald }  lie 
was  so  much  diJ^tracted  ll  at  the  loss  both 
cf  reason  and  life  was  apprehended.     At 
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Rome  be  attended  the  funeral  procession 
ofCorinna.  He  retired  for  some  time  to 
Tivoli,  without  permitting  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  accompany  him.  At  length 
duty  and  affection  restored  him  to  their 
iiMiiv  They  ail  set  out  for  England  to- 
gether. Lord  Xelvil  became  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  sublime  pattern  of  domestic 
>irtue.  But  whether  he  can  exculpate 
liis  former  conduct  ?  whether  those  who 
approved  it  will  be  able  to  administer 
comfort  to  him  ?  these  questions  I  cannot 
resolve,  and  on  that  account  can  neither 
blame  nor  acquit  him. 


riNis. 
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Page  '22,  line  Q. 
(4)  An  ancient  tradition  supports  tlie  prejudice 
"»vhich  persuaded  Corinna  that  the  diamond  gives  in- 
formation of  treachery.  This  tradition  is  repeated  ia 
iome  Spanish  verses,  the  character  of  which  is  truly 
aingtilar.  The  Portuguese  prince  Fernand  addresses 
them,  in  a  tragedy  by  Calderon,  to  the  king  of  Fez,  by 
whom  he  has  been  made  prisoner.  This  princ* 
chose  rather  to  die  in  chains  than  to  deliver  to  a 
Moorish  king  a  christian  town,  offered  by  his  brother, 
king  Edward,  as  the  price  of  his  ransom.  The  Moor- 
ish monarch,  irritated  by  this  refusal,  treated  the  no- 
ble prince  with  the  greatest  indignity.  The  latter,  in 
order  to  move  him  to  relent,  reminds  him  that  mercy 
and  generosity  are  the  genuine  characteristics  of  su- 
preme power.  He  mentions  every  thing  Icyal  in  the 
universe  j  the  lion,  the  dolphin,  and  the  eagle,  among 
animals :  be  even  seeks  among  the  plants  and  stones, 
the  traits  of  native  kindness  ascribed  to  such  as  are 
supposed  to  rule  the  rest :  and  it  is  on  this  occasion 
he  says,  that  the  diamond  which  can  resist  iron,  breaks 
of  itself  and  is  reduced  to  powder,  to  apprize  the 
owner  of  the  treachery  with  which  he  is  threateaed. 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  manner  of  con- 
sidering all  nature  as  corresponding  with  the  senti- 
ments and  destiny  of  man  be  mathematically  true  j 
so  much  is  certain,  that  it  is  pleasing  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  that  poetiy  in  general,  and  the  Spanish  poet* 
in  particular,  derive  great  beauties  from  it. 

I  am  only  acquainted  with  Calderon  by  means  of 
the  German  translation  of  Augustus  William  Schlegel. 
But  it  is  well  known  to  the  public  in  Germany,  that 
this  writer,  one  of  the  first  poets -of  his  coiuitry,  has 
found  means  to  transplant  with  extraordinary  felicity 
into  his  language,  the  poetic  beauties  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  English,  tha  Italians,  and  the  Portuguese.  From 
translations  executed  with  such  ability  a  competent 
idea  of  any  original  whatever  may  be  obtamed. 

Page  35,  line  IQ. 

(5)  M.  Dubreuil,  a  very  skilful  French  physician, 
bad  an  intimate  friend,  M.  de  Pemeja,  a  man  equally 
distinguished.  M.  Dubreuil  was  attacked  with  a 
mortal  and  contagious  disease,  and  was  so  beloved  that 
bis  chamber  was  thronged  with  visitors.  M.  Du- 
breuil called  M.  de  Penjeja  and  said  to  him  :  "  You 
must  dismiss  all  these  people  j  you  know  my  friend 
ttiat  my  disorder  is  contagious,  and  that  there  ought  to 
be  nobody  here  but  yourself"  What  an  expresi^ion  ! 
Happy  are  those  who  hear  it !  M.  de  Pemeja  sur- 
vived his  friend  only  a  fortnight. 


!'.  2c  97,  line  3. 

(7)  Among  the  Italian  conic  "writers  must  be 
reckoned  the  Chevalier  Rossi,  a  Rinnan,  whose  work* 
are  distiiigui«bc(i  f.r  profound  obsen'atipn  and  keen- 

ra-e  197,  line  21. 

(8)  Talma  having  pa>>eJ  several  years  of  his  life  in 
London,  has  happily  combined  in  his  admirable  genius 
the  character  and  beauties  of  the  theatrical  art  of  both 

countries. 

Pag«27J,  line  IS. 

(9)  After  Dante's  death  tkc  I'lorentines,  ashatned 
of  having  suftered  him  to  perish  far  from  his  native 

1,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Pope  to  beg  of  him  the 
remains  of  the  poet  interred  at  Ravenna.  The  pontiff 
refused  to  comply  with  their  request,  justly  thinking 
that  the  country  which  had  afforded  nn  asylum  to  the 
exile,  was  become  his  country  j  and  unwilling  to  yield 
the  glory  attached  to  the  possession  of  his  tomb. 

Page  274,  line  last. 

(10)  Alfieri  says  that  it  was  while  walking  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  he  first  felt  the  love  of  glory  ; 
and  in  the  same  edifice  he  is  entombeJ.  The  epitaph 
which  he  himself  composed  for  his  worthy  friend  the 
Countess  of  Albany  and  himself,  is  the  most  ail'ecting 
and  simple  aflection  of  long  and  pcrlect  friendsijip. 


440  NOTES. 

Page  377,  line  16. 

(11)  It  had  been  announced  at  Bologna  that  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  would  take  place  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  people  assembled  in  the  public 
square  to  see  it,  and  impatient  at  its  not  commencing 
so  soon  as  they  wished,  they  loudly  called  for  it  as 
tliey  would  for  an  actor  who  absents  himself.  At 
length  it  began,  and  as  the  clouds  prevented  them 
from  observing  it  distinctly,  they  began  to  hiss  with 
all  their  might,  because  the  spectacle  had  fallen  short 
of  their  expectations. 


'.\  T.  Gillet,  Printer,  Wild-court. 
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